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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 



OUTDOOR INDUSTRIES IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 

CuHATB is to a country -what temperament is to a 
man, — Fate. The figure ia not so fanciful aa it seems; 
for temperament, broadly defined, may lie said to be that 
which determines the point of view of a man's mental 
and spiritual vision, — in other words, the light in whicli 
he sees tilings. And the word "climate" is, primarily, 
simply a statement of bounds defined according to the ob- 
liqnity of the sun's course relative to the horizon, ^ in 
other worths, the slant of the sun. The tropics are tropic 
becaase the sun shines down too straight. Vegetation 
leaps into luxuriance under the nearlj' vertical ray : but 
human activities languish ; intellect is supine ; only Ibe 
passions, human nature's ranli weed-growths, thrive. In 
the temperate zone, again, tlie sun strikes the earth too 
much aslant. Human activities develop ; intellect is keen ; 
the balance of passion and reason is normally adjusted ; 
but vegi'tation is sIovf and restricted. As compared wilh 
the profluctiveness of the tropica, the best that the tem- 
perate zone can do is scanty. 

There are a few spots on the globe where the conditions 
of the country override these laws, and do away with these 
lines of discrimiuittion in favors. Florida, Italy, the South 
of France and of Spain, a few islands, and South California 
complete the list. 
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CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 

Tiese places are dotibiy dowered. They have the 
irealths ot'tlje two zones, without the drawbacks of cither. 
In fjouth California this results from two causes : first, the 
presence of a temperate current in the ocean, near the 
coast; second, the configuration of the mountain ranges 
vhich intercept and reflect the sun's rajs, and shut ^oiith 
California otT from the rest of the continent. It is, as it 
e, climatically insulated, — a sort of island on land. It 
has just enough of sea to make its atmosphere temperate. 
Its continental position and affinities give it a dryness no 
island could have; and its climatically' insulated position 
gives it an evenness of tem]ierature much beyond the 
continental average. 

It has thus a cool summer and a temperate winter, — 
conditions which secure the broadest and highest agricult- 
ural and horticultural possibilities. It is the only country 
in the world where dairies and orange orchards will thrive 
together. 

It has its own zones of climate ; not at all following 
lines parallel to the equator, but following the trend of its 
mountains. The California mountains are a big and inter- 
esting Family of geological children, with great gaps in 
point of age, the Sierra Nevada being oldest of all. Time 
was when the Sierra Nevada fronted directly on the Pa- 
cific, and its rivers dashed down straight into the sea. 
But that is ages ago. Since then have been born out of 
the waters the numerous coast ranges, all following more 
or less closely the shore line. These are supplemented at 
Point Conception by east and west ranges, which complete 
the insulating walls of South, or semi-tropic, California, 
The coast ranges are the youngest of the childi-en born ; 
but the ocean is still pregnant of others. Range after 
range, far out to sea, they he, with their attendant valleys, 
biding their time, popping their heads out here and there 
in the shape of islands. 

This colossal ftirrow sj-stem of mountains must have its 
correlative system of valleys ; hence the great valley divis- 
ions of the country. Tliere may be said to be four groups 
or kinds of these : the low and broad vallej's, so broad 
that they are plains ; the liigli mountain valleys ; the 
rounded plateaus of the Great Basin, as it is called, of 
which the Bernardino Mountains are the southern rim ; 
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OUTDOOR INDUSTRIES IN CALIFORNIA. 5 

nnd the river valleys or cafions, — these last runaing at 
Dgles to tbc mountain and shore lines. 

When tLe air m these vall«j's becomes heated by the 
iin, it rushes up the slopes of the Sierra Nevada as up a 
mighty (jhimnej'. I'o Gil the vacnum thus created, the sea 
'r is drawn in through evei-y break \a the coast ranges 

I by a blower. In the upper part of the California 
coast it sucks in with fury, aa through the Golden Gate, 
piling up and demolishing high hills'of sand every year, 
ind catting grooves on the granite fronts of mountains. 

The country may be said to have three distinct indus- 
trial belts : the first, along the coast, a narrow one, fi'om 
one to fifteen miles wide. In this gmw some of the decid- 
uous fruits, corn, pum[)kins, and grain. Dairy and stock 
interests flourish. The nearness of the sea makes the air 
cool, with fogs at night. There are many cienagas, or 
marshy regions, where grass is green all the year round, 
and water is near the surface everywhere. Citrus fruits 
do not flourish in this belt, except in sheltered spots at the 
higher levels. 

The second industrial belt comprises the shorter val- 
leys opening toward the sea; a belt of country averaging 
perhaps forty miles in width. In this belt all grains will 
grow without irrigation j all deciduous fniits, including 
the grape, flourish well without irrigation ; the citrus fruits 
thrive, but need irrigation. 

The third belt lies back of this, farther from the sea ; 
and the land, without irrigation, is worthies,'} for all pur- 
poses except pasturage. That, in years of average rain- 
fall, is good. 

The soils of South California are chiefly of the creta- 
ceous and tei'tiary epochs. The most remarkable thing 
about them is their great depth. It is not uncommon, in 
making wells, to find the soil the same to a depth of one 
hundred feet ; the same thing is to be observed in canons, 
cuts, and exposed bluffs on the sea-shore. This accounts 
for the great fertility of much of the land. Crops are 
raised year after year, sometimes for twenty successive 
years, on the same fields, without the soil's showing ex- 
haustion ; and what are called volunteer crops, sowing 
themselves, give good yields for the first, second, and 
even third year after the original planting. 
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6 CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 

To provide for a irholesoTne variety and saccession of 

seasons, in a country where both winter and summer were 
debarred full reign, was a meteorological problem that 
might well have puzzled even Nature's ingenuity. But 
nest to a vacuum, she abhors monotony ; and to avoid it, 
she has, in California, resorted even to the water-cure, — 
getting her requisite alternat;ion of seasons by m^iug one 
wet and the other dry. 

To define the resjJective limits of these seasons becomes 
more and more difficult the longer one stays in California, 
and the more one studies rain-fall statistics. Generally 
speaking, the wet season may be said to be from tlie 
middle of October to the middle of April, corresponding 
nearly with the outside limits of the nortb temperate zone 
season of snows. A good description of the two seasons 
would be — and it is not bo purely humorous and nn- 
BcientiQc as it sounds — thnt the wet season is the sea- 
son in which it can rain, but maj' not ; and the dry season 
is the seasou in which it cannot rain, but occasionally 
does. 

Sometimes the rains expected and hoped for in October 
do not begin until March, and the whole country is in 
anxiety ; a drought in the wot season meaning drought for 
a year, and great losses. There have been such years in 
California, and the dread of them is well founded. But 
often the rains, coming later than their wont, are so full 
and steady that the requisite number of inches fall, and 
the year's supply is made good. The average rain-fall 
in San Diego County is ten inches; in Los Angeles, 
San Bernardino, and Ventura counties, fifteen ; in Santa 
Barbara, twenty. These five counties are all that prop- 
erly come under the name of South California, resting 
the division on natural and climatic grounds. The ]w- 
litlcal division, if ever made, will be based on other 
than natural or climatic reasons, and will include two, 
possibly three, more counties. 

The prioelessneas of water in a land where no rain falls 
during six months of the yoar cannot be appreciated by 
one who has not lived in such a country. There is a say- 
ing in South Cahfomia that if a man buys water he can 
get bis land thrown in. This is only an epigrammatic 
putting of the literal fact that the value of much of 
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OUTDOOR INDUSTRIES IN CALIFORNIA. 7 

tbe land depends solely upon the water wliicli it holds or 
controls. 

Byatcms of irrigation are practised : First, flooding 
the land. This is possible only in flat districts, where 
there are lai^e heads of water. It is a wasteful method, 
and is less and less used each year. The second systeta 
is by furrows. By this system a lai^e head of water is 
brought upon tbe land and distributed in small streams in 
many nariow furrows. The streams are made as small 
as will run aeross the ground, and are allowed to run only 
twenty-four hours at a time. The third system is by 
basing dug around tree roots. To these basins water is 
brought by pipes or ditches; or, in mountain lands, by 
flumes. The fourth system is by sub-irrigation. This is 
the most expensive system of all, but is thouglit to econo- 
mize water. The water is carried in piijes laid fl'om two 
to three feet under ground. By opening valves in these 
pipes the water is let out and np, but never comes above 
the surface. 

The appliances of one sort and another belonging to 
these irrigation sj'stems add much to the picturesque ncss 
of South California landscapes. Even the huge, tower- 
like, round-fanned windmills by which tbe water is pumped 
up are sometimes, spite of their clumsiness, made eflectivo 
by gay colors and by vines growing on them. If they had 
broad, stretching arms, like the Holland windmills, the 
whole country would seem a-flutter. 

The history of the industries of South California since 
the American occupation is interesting in its recoixi of suc- 
cessions, — successions, not the result of human interven- 
tions and decisions so mucli as of climatic fate, which, in 
epoch after epoch, created different situations. 

The history begins with the cattle interest; hardly an 
industrj-, perhaps, or at any rate an nnindustrious one, but 
belonging in point of time at the head of tJie list of the 
ways and means by which money has been made in the 
country. It dates back to the old mission days ; to the two 
hundred head of cattle which the wise Galvez brought, in 
1769, for stocking the three missions projected in Upiier 
California. 

se had grown, in the sixty years of the friars' 
unhindered rule, herds, of which it is no exaggeration to 
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say that they covered thousands of hills and were beyond 
founting. It is probable that even the outaide estimates of 
their numbers were short of the truth. The cattle wealth, 
the reckless ruin of the secularization period, survived, and 
was the leading wealth of tbe country at the time of its 
surrender to the United States. It was most wastefully 
handled. The cattle were killed, as they had been in the 
mission days, simply for their hides and tahow. Kingdoms 
full of people might have been fed on the beef which rotted 
on the ground every year, and the California cattle ranch 
in which either milk or butter could be found was an 
exception to the rule. 

Into the calm of this half-bai'haric life broke the fierce 
excitement of the gold discover^' in 1849. The swarming 
hordes of ravenous miners must be fed; beef meant gold. 
The cattlemen suddenly found in their herds a new source 
of nndrcamed-of riches. Cattle had been sold as low as 
two dollars and a half a head. Wbcn the gold fever was 
at its highest, there were days and places In which they 
sold for three hundred. It is uot strange that the ranchcros 
lost their heads, grew careless and profligate. 

Then came the droughl of 1864, which killed off cattle 
by thousands of thousands. By thousands they were driven 
over steep places into the sea to save pasturage, and to 
save the country from the stench and the poison of their 
(lying of hunger. In April of that year, fifty thousand 
head were sold in Santa Barbara for thirty-seven and a 
half cents a head. Many of the ranchcros were ruined ; 
they had to mortg^e their lands to live ; their stock was 
gone ; they could not farm ; values so sank, that splendid 
estates were not worth over ten cents an acre. 

Then came in a new set of owners. From the north and 
from the interior poured in the thriftier sheep men, with 
big flocks ; and for a few years the wide belt of good pas- 
turage land along the coast was chiefly a sheep country. 

Slowly farmers followed ; settling, in the beginning, 
around town centres such as Los Angeles, Santa Barbara, 
Ventura. Grains and vegetables were grown for a resource 
when cattle and sheep should fail. Cowa needed water all 
the year round ; corn only a few months. A wheat-field 
might get time to ripen in a year when by reason of a 
drought a herd of cattle would die. 
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Thus the destiny of the country steadily went oq towai'd 
its fulfllling, because the ioesorable logic of the situation 
forced itself iuCo the miads of the populatioa. From grains 
and vegetables to fruits was a short and natural st^p, in 
the balmy air, under the sunny sky, and with the tradi- 
tions and relics of the old friars' opulent fruit growths lin- 
gering all througli the land. Each palm, orange-tiee, and 
Tineyai-d left on the old mission sites was a way-signal to 
the new peoples ; mute, yet so eloquent, the wonder is that 
BO many years should have elapsed before the road began 
to be thronged. 

Such, in brief, is the chronicle of the development of 
South California's outdoor iudustries down to the present 
time ; of the snccessiouB thixingh which the countrj' has 
been making ready to become what it will surely be, the 
Garden of the world, — a gai-den with which no other coun- 
try can vie ; a gai-den in which will grow, side by side, the 
grape and the pumpkin, the pear and the orange, tlic olive 
and the apple, the strawberry and the Icmou, Indian com 
and the banana, wheat and the guava. 

The leading position which the fruit interest will ulti- 
mately take has been reached only in Los Angeles County. 
There the four chief industries, ranged accoi'ding to their 
relative importance, stand as tbilows : Fruit, grain, wool, 
stock, and dairy. This county may be said to be pre-emi- 
nently the garden of the Garden. No other of the five 
counties can compel* with it. Its fruit harvest is nearlj' 
unintcrmittcd all the year round. The main orange crop 
ripens from January h> Alay, though oranges hang on the 
trees all the year. Tlie lemon, lime, and oiti-on ripen and 
hang, like tlie orange. Apricots, pears, peaches, necta- 
rines, strawberries, currants, and figs are plentiful in June ; 
apples, pears, peaches, during July and August. Late in 
July grapes begin, and last till January. September is the 
best month of all, having grapes, peaches, pomegranates, 
walnuts, almonds, and a second crop of flgs. Fi'om late 
in August till Christmas, tlie vintage does not cease. 

The county has a seo-coaat line of one hundred miles, 
iind contains three millions of acres; two thirds mountain 
and dcseit, the remaining million good pasturage and til- 
lable land. What is known as the great Los Angeles val- 
ley has an area of about sixty miles in length by thirty in 
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width, and contains the three rivers of the county, — the 
Los Angeles, the Santa Ana, and the San Giibriel, Every 
di-op of the water of these rivere and of the numberless 
little epriiigs and streams ministering to tlieir system is 
owned, rated, utilized, and, one might almost ntid, wran- 
gled over. The chapters of these water litigations are 
many and full ; and it beliooves every new settler in the 
L'onnty to inform himself on that question first of all, and 
thoroughly. 

In the Los Angeles valley lie several lesser valleys, fer- 
tile and beautiful ; most notable of these, tlie San Gabriel 
valley, where was the site of the old San Gabriel Mission, 
twelve miles east of the town of Los Angeles. This valley 
is now taken up in large ranches, or in colonies of settlers 
handed together for mutual help and securitj- in matter of 
water rights. This colony feature is daily becoming more 
and more an important one in the development of the whole 
country. Small individual proprietors cannot ueiiaily atford 
the parehase of snfflcient water to make horticultural enter- 
prises sDCcessfui or safe. The incorporated colonj', there- 
fore, oflers advantages to large numbers of settlers of a 
class that could not otherwise get foothold in the country, 
— the men of comparatively small means, who expect to 
work with their hands and await patiently the slow growth 
of moderate fortunes, — a most useful and abiding class, 
making a solid basis for prosperity. Some of the best 
results in South California have already been attained in 
colonies of this sort, such as Anaheim, Riverside, and 
Pasadena. The method is rcgai'dcd with increasing favor. 
It is a nile of give and take, which works equally well for 
both country and settlers. 

The South California statistics of fruits, grain, wool, 
honey, etc., read more like fancy than like fact, and are 
not readily believed by one unacquainted With the country. 
The only way to get a real comprehension and intelligent 
acceptance of them is to study them on tlic ground. 13y a 
single visit to a great ranch one is more enlightened than 
he would be by committing to memory scores of Equaliza- 
tion Board Reports. One of the very best, if not llie best, 
for this purpose is Baldwin's ranch, in tlie San Gabriel 
vaDey. It includes a large pai't of the old lands of the San 
Gabriel Mission, and is a priucipality in itself. 
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There are over a hundred men on its pay-roll, which H 

BverageB $4,000 a month. Another 84,000 does not more ^ 
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meet its ranning expensca. It Las 86,000 worth of 
machinery for its grain harvests aloDC. It baa a dairy of 
forty cowa, Jersey and Durham ; one hundred and twenty 
worlt-horaes and miilea, and fifty thoroughbreds, 

It is divided into four distinct estates : the Santa Anita, 
16,000 acres; Ptiente, 18,000; Merced, 20,000; and 
Potrero, 25,000. The Pnente and Merced are aheep 
■TancheB, and have 20,000 sheep on them. The Potrero is 
rented out to small farmers. The Santa Anita is the home 
estate. On it are the homes of the family and of the 
laborers. It bas flfteen hundred acres of oak grove, four 
thousand acres in grain, fivo hundred in grass for hay, one 
hundred and fifty in orange orchards, fitly of almoud trees, 
sixty of walnuts, twentj--flve of pears, fifty of peaches, 
twenty of lemons, and five hundred in vines ; also small 
orchards of chestnuts, hazel-nuts, and apricots; and thou- 
sands of acres of good pasturage. 

From whatever side one appi-oaches Santa Anita in May, 
he will drive through a wild gai*den, — asters, yellow and 
white; scarlet pentstemons, blue larkspur, monk's-hood; 
lupines, white and blue ; gorgeous golden esclischoltzia, 
alder, wild lilac, white sage, — all in riotous flowering. 

Entering the ranch by one of the north gates, he will 
look southward down gentle slopes of orchards and vine- 
yards far across the valley, the tints growing softer and 
softer, and blending more and more with each mile, till all 
melt into a blue or purple haze. Driving from orchard to 
orchard, down half-mile avenues through orchards skirting 
seemingly endless stretches of vineyard, be begins to real- 
ize what comes of planting trees and vines by hundreds 
and tens of hundreds of acres, and the Equalization Board 
Statistics no longer appear to him even large. It does not 
seem wonderful that Los Angeles County should be re- 
ported as having sixty-two hundred acres in vines, when 
here on one man's ranch are five hundred acres. The last 
Equalization Board Report said the county had 256,135 
orange and 41,250 lemon trees. Itwould hardly have sui"- 
irised him to be told that there were as many as that in 
'le Santa Anita groves alone. The effect on the eye of 

leh huge tracts, planted with a single sort of tree, is to 
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increase enormoualj the apparent size of the tract; the 
mind stumbles on the very threshold of the attempt to 
reckon ita distances and numbera, aud they become vaster 
and vaster as they grow vague. 

The orange orchard is not the unqualifiedly beautiful 
spectacle one dreams it will be ; nor, in Fact, is it so beau- 
tiful as it ought to be, with its evergreen shining foliage, 
snowy blossoms, and golden fruit hanging together and 
lavishly all the year round, I fancy that if travellers told 
tmth, ninety-nine out of a hundred would confess to a 
grievous disappointment at their first siglit of the orange 
at home. In South California the trees labor under ttie 
great disadvantage of being surrounded by bare brown 
earth. How much this dulls their effect one realizes oa 
finding now and then a neglected grove where grass has 
been allowed to grow under the trees, to their ruin as fruit- 
bearers, but incomparably heightening their beauty. An- 
other fatal defect in the orange-tree is its contour. It is 
too round, too stout for its height ; almost as bad a thing 
in a tree as in a human being. The uniformity of this con- 
tour of the trees, combined with the regularity of their 
setting in evenly spaced rows, gives large orange groves a 
certain tiresome quality, which one recognizes with a guilty 
sense of being sliamcfuUy ungrateful for so much splendor 
of sheen and color. The exact spherical shape of the fruit 
possibly helps on this tiresomeness. One wonders if ob- 
long bunches of long-pointed and curving fruit, banana- 
lilie, set irregularly among the glossy green leaves, would 
not look better ; which wonder adds to ingratitude an im- 
pertinence, of which one suddenly repents on seeing such 
a tree as I saw in a Los Angeles garden in the winter of 
1882, — a tree not over thirty feet high, with twent3'-Hve 
hundred golden oranges hanging on it, among leaves so 
glossy they glittered in the sun with the glitter of burnished 
mctaL Never the Hesporides saw a more resplendent 
sight. 

But the orange looks its best plucked and massed; it 
lends itself then to every sort aud extent of decoration. 
At a citrus fair in the Riverside colony in March, 1882, in 
a building one hundred aud fifty feet long by sixty wide, 
built of redwood planks, were five long tables loaded with 
orauges and lemons ; rows, plates, pyramids, baskets ; the 
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^B bright redwood walla hung with great bougha, full as 

^B when broken from the tree ; antl eatb plate and p>Taniid 

^H decorated with the shining gi'een leaves. The whole place 

^H was faii'ly abluze, and niaiie one think of the Arabian 

^H Miglite' Tales. The aeme of success hi orange cnltiire iu 

^P California is said to have been attained in this Riverside 

colony, though it is only six years old, and docs not yet 

nnmher two thousand eoiils. There are in its orcliartia 

209,000 orange-trees, of which 28,000 are in bearing, 

20,000 lemon trees, and 8,000 limes. 

The profits of orange culture are slow to begin, but. 
having once begnn, mount np fast. Orange orchards at 
San Gabriel have in many instnnt^es netted C500 an acre 

annually. The following estimate, the result of sixteen 

.years' experience, ia proliably a fair one of the outlay and 
1 income of a small orange grove : — 

10 m-res of Und, at 575 per acre $750.00 

1000 trees, »t 875 per hundred 75000 

ProunUinB an'! harrowinp, *2.50 per aure .... 25.00 

T>i[reiag holes, planlinB, 10 irenle each lUO.UO 

Jrrijialinj: nnil plnnting 10.00 

Cultivation after iiriKnlion 4.60 

3 siibacqiicnt trripalLnnH diirinu llie ypnr .... 30.00 

li Bubsequent cuUivationa the tirst jenr 13.50 

Total cost, first year 51,683.00 



Tliia etitimateof cost of land is liftsed on the price of the best 
[ lands in the San Gabriel valley. Fair lands can be buiight in 
I other sections at lower prices. 

Beyond year. — An annunl plougliing in January . ?2G00 

Fi>ar irrittalinne during year 40.00 

tiix ciiltivalions during year 27.00 

Tliiniyear 1^5.00 

Fonrtliyear 16000 

Fifth year 200 00 

Inler^Kt on investment 1.000.00 

Total ¥3,250,00 

If firat-olaau, healthy, thrifty budded trees are planted, they 
1^11 begin to fruit the second year. The third year, a few 
llnzea may be marketed. The fourth year, there will be an 
KaTorageyieldof at least 76 oranges to the tree, whicli will eqoal: 
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TG,O0O. Ht 910 per thousand net $750.00 

Tilt) fifth jear, 250 per tree, 260,000, at ?10 per 

tlioueanJ 2,500,00 

Total 83,260.00 

The orchard is now clear gain, allowing ?1,000 as mtei-eBt on 
tlie investment. The increase in the roluoie of production will 
continue, until at the end of tt)e tenth year an average of 1,000 
oranges to a tree would not be an eitraordiuary yield. 

To all these formulas of reckoning should be added one 
with the algebraic x representing the unknown quantity, 
and standing for insect enemies at lai^e. Each kind of 
fruit has its own, which must bo fought with cteraal vigi- 
lance. No port, in any country, has more rigid laws of 
quarantine than are now enforced in California against 
the.se insect enemies. Grants, cuttings, fruit, if even sus- 
pected, are seized and compelled to go through as severe 
disinfecting processes as if they were Cuban passengers 
fresh from a yellow fever epidemic. 

The orange's worst enemy is a curious insect, the acale- 
bng. It looks more like a m ildew than like anything alive ; 
is usually black, sometimes red. Nothing but violent treat- 
ment with tobacco will eradicate it. Worse than the 
scale-bug, in that he works out of sight underground, is 
the gopher. He has gnawed every root of a tree bare be- 
fore a tooth-mark on the tnink suggests his presence, and 
then it is too late to save the tree. The rabliit also is a 
pernicious ally in the barking business ; he, however, be- 
ing shy, soon disappears from settled localities; but the 
gopher stands not in fear of man or men. Onlj- persist- 
ent strychnine, on his door-sills and thrust down his wind- 
ing stairs, will save the orchard in which lie lias founded a 
community. 

The almond and the walnut orchards are beautiful feat- 
ures in the landscape all the yenr round, no less in the 
winter, when their branches are naked, than in the season 
of their full leaf and bearing. In fact, the broad spaces 
of filmy gray made by their acres when leafless are deli- 
cious values in contrast with the solid green of the orange 
orchards. The exquisite revelation of tree systems which 
stripped boughs give is seen to more perfect advantage 
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I against a warm sky than a cold one, and is lieightened in 
elfeut standing aide \>y side with the flowing green pejiper- 
treea and purple eucalyptus. 
In Ibe time of bloasoma, an almond ore-hard, seen from 
a distance, is like nothing so much as a rosy-white doiiil, 
floated off a sunset and spread on the earth. Seen nearer, 
it is a pink snow-storm, arrested and act ou stalks, with 
an oi-cheatra buzz of bees tilling the air. 

It is a pity tliat tlie almond-ti-ce should not be more re- 
paying ; for it win bs a sore loss to t!ie beauty of the coun- 
try when the orchards arc gone, and tbis is only n quealion 
of time. They are being iipi-ooted and cast out. Tlie 
crop is a disappointing one, of uucertain yield, and tron hi e- 
sonie to prepare. The nuta uiust be five times handled: 
first picked, then ahucked. then dried, then bleaclied, and 
then again dried. After the first drying, they are dipped 
by basketfuls into hot water, tiien poured into the bleach- 
era, — boxes with perforated bottoms. Underneath these 
is a sulphur Gi-e to which Ihe nuts must be exposed for flf- 
teen or twenty minutes. Then they arc agnin spread in a 
drying-house. The final gathering them up to send to 
market makes really a sixth handling; and afler all is 
said and done, the nuts are not very good, being flavorless 
in comparison with those grown in Europe. 

The walnut orchard is a better investment, and no less 
a delight to the oye. While young, the walnut-tree is 
graceful: when old, it ia stately. It is a sturdy bearer, 
and if it did not bear at all, would be worth honorable place 

tand room on large estates, sinaply for its avenues of gen- 
erous shade. It ia planted in the seed, and transplanted 
at two or three years old, with only twenty-seven trees to 
an ai're. They begin to bear at ten years, reach full bear- 
ing at fifteen, and do not give sign of failing at fifty. 

Moat interesting of all .South California's outdoor indns- 

tries is the grape culture. To speak of grape culture is to 

enter upon a subject which needs a volume. Its history, 

its riches, past and prospective, its methods, its beautiful 

Lipanorama of pictures, each by itself ia worth study and 

I Kcbaustive treatment. Since the days of Kaehol, the vine 

[and the vineyard have been honored iu the thoughts and 

r the imaginations of men; they furnished ahapea and 

i designs for the earliest sacred decorations in the old dis- 
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pensalinn, ami suggestiona and BymlKils for divine pnra- 
blps ill the now. No age haa been without tliem, and no 
country whose sun was warm enougti to make tliem thrive. 
It ia safe to predict that so long as the visible frame of 
tlie earth endures, "wine to malie glad tlie lieait of man" 
will be made, loved, celebiuted. and sung. 

To form some idea of Califoitiia's future wealth from 
tbe grape culture, it is oulj' necessary to reflect on the ex- 
tent of her grape-growing country as compared with that 
of France. In France, before the days of tlie phylloxera, 
5,000,000 of people were supported entirely by the grape 
industry, and the annual average of the wine crop waa 
2.000,1)00,000 gallons, with a value of 8400,000,000. 
The annual wine-yield of California is alreadj- estimated 
at about 10,000,000 gallons. Nearly one third of this is 
made in South California, chiefly in Loa Angeles Connty, 
where the grape culture is sleadilj' on the increase, five 
millions of new vines having been set out in the spring of 
1882. 

The vineyards offer more variety to the eye than t 
orange orchards. In winter, when leafless, Ihey are gro- 
tesque ; their atockj-, twisted, hunchback stems looking like 
Hindoo idols or deformed imps, no two alike in a square I 
mile, all weird, fantastic, nncanny. Their first leafing out J 
does not do away with this ; the imps seem simply to have \ 
put up green umbrellas ; but presently the leaves widen 
and lap, hiding the uncouth trunks, and spreading over all 
tbe vineyard a beantiful, tender green, with lights and 
shades breaking exquisitely in the hollows and curves of 
the gi'eat leaves. From this on, through all the stages 
of blossoms and seed-setting, till the clnsters are so big 
and purple that they gleam out everywhere between the 
leaves, — sometimes foily-flve pounds on a single vine, if 
the vine is irrigated, twelve if it is left to itself. Eight 
tons of grapes off one acre have been taken in the Baldwin 
ranch. Tliere were made there, in 1881, 100,000 gallons 
of wine and 50,000 of brand.y. The vintage begins late in 
August, and lasts many weeks, some varieties of grapes 
ripening later than others. The vineyards are thronged 
with Mexican and Indian pickers. The Indians come in 
ban<Is, and pitch their tents just outside the vineyard. 
, They are good workers. Tbe wine-ceilara and the great 
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oruahing-vata tell the vineyards' atorj more empbatically 
even than the statistical figures. A vat liiat will hold 
1,000 gallons piled full of graijes, huge wire wheels driving 
round and round in the spurting, foaming mass, the juice fil- 
ing off through trough-like shoots on each side into seventj' 
great vats ; below, breathless men working the wheels, 
loads of grapes coming up momently and being poured 
into the swirling vat, the whole air reeking with winy 
flavor. The scene makes earth seem young again, old 
mythologies real ; and one would not wonder to see Bac- 
chus and his leopards come bowling up, with shouting Pau 
behind. 

The cellars are still, dark, and fragrant. Forty-eight 
great oval-shaped butts, ten feet in diameter, holding 2,100 
gallons each, I counted in one cellar. The butta are made 
of Michigan oak, and have a fine 3'cllow color, which cou- 
trasU well with the red stream of the wine when it is di-awu. 
Notwithstanding the increase of the grape culture, the 
priee of grapes is advancing, some estimates making it 
forty per cent higher thau it was Ave years ago. It is 
a quicker and probably a more repaying industry than 
orauge-growiug. It is reckoned that a vineyaid in its 
fourth year will produce two tons to the acre ; in the 
aeveuth year, four; the fourth year it will he profitable, 
reckoning the cost of the vineyard at sixty dollars an 
acre, esclusive of the first cost of the land. The annual 
expense of cultivation, picking, and handling is about 
twenty-five dollars. The rapid increase of this culture 
has been marvellous. In 1848 there were only 200,000 
vines iu all California; in 1862 there were 9,500,000; in 
1881, 64,000,000, of which at least 3i,000,000 are in full 
bearing. 

Such facts and figures are distressing- to the advocates 
of total abstinence ; but they may take heart in the thought 
that a by no means insigniflcaDt proportion of these grapes 
will be made into raisins, canned, or eaten fresh. 

The raisin crop was estimated at 160,000 boxes for 

1881. Many grape -growers believe tliat in raisin-making 

I will nitimately be found the greatest profit. The Ameri- 

' cans are a raisin-eating people. From Malaga alone are 

imported annually into the United States about ten tons 

, of raisins, one hidf the entire crop of the Malaga raisin 
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district. This district has o n area of only about four hun- 
dred square miles. In Califurniu an area of at Icaat twenty 
thousand squai-e miles is adapted to tlie raisin. 

A moderate estimate of tbe eutii'c annual grape crop of 
California is 119,000 tons. " Allowing 60,000 tons to l>e 
used in making wines, 2,000 tons to be sent fresh to the 
Eastern States, and fi,000 tons to be mude into r 
there wouh! still remain 52,000 tons to be eaten fresh or 
wasted, — more than one hundred pounds for each resident 
of California, intruding children." ' 

The California wines are as yet of Inferior quality. A 
Tariet}' of stiU wines and three champagnes are made ; but 
even ttie best are looked oo with distrust and disfavor by 
connoisseurs, and until they greatly impi-ove they will not 
command a ready market in America. At present it is 
to be feared tbat a large proportion of them are sold under 
foreign labels. 

Prominent among the minor industries is honey-making. 
From the great variety of flowers and their spicy flavor, 
especially from the aromatic sages, the honey is said to 
have a unique and delicious taste, resembling that of the 
famous honey of Hymettua. 

The crop for 1881, in the four southern counties, was 
estimated at three millions of pounds ; a statistic that 
must seera aurpriaing to General Fremont, who, in his re- 
port to Congress of explorations on the Paciflc coast in 
1844, stated that the honey-ljee could not exist west of the 
Sierra Nevadas. 

The bee ranches are always picturesque ; they are usually 
in caiions or on wooded foot-hills, and their viUages of tiny 
bright-colored hives look like gay Lilliputian encampments. 
It has appeared to me that men becoming guardians of 
bees acquire a peculiar calm philosophy, and are suijcrior 
to other farmei-s and outdoor workere. It would not seem 
unnatural that tiio profound respect tliey are forced to 
entertain for insects so email and so wholly at their mercy 
should give them enlarged standards in many things ; 
above all, should breed in them a fine and just humility 
towai-d all creatures. 

' Joha G. nittcU's Commerce anJ Ijidustrica af the Pnciflc Coast. 
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A striking instance of tliia is to be eeeu in ooe of the 
most lieaatiful eafious of the San Gabriel valley, where, 
living in a three-roomed, redwood log cabin, with a vine- 
covered booth in front, is an old man kings might envy. 

He had a soldier's waiTantj- deed for one hundred and 
sixty acrea of land, and he elected to take his estate at 
the head of a brook-swept goi^e, four fifths precipice and 
rock. In the two miles between his cabin and the mouth 
of the got^e, the trail and the brook change sides sixteen 
times. When the brook is at its best, the tmil goes under 
altogether, and there is no getting np or down the canon. 
Here, with a village of bees for companions, the old man 
has lived for a dozen years. While the bees are off at 
work, he sits at home and weaves, out of the gnarled 
Btems and roots of manzanita and laurels, cuiious baskets, 
chairs, and brackets, for which he finds ready market 
in Los Angeles. He knows everj- tree and shi-ub in the 
canon, and has a fancy for collecting specimens of ail the 
native woods of the region. These ho shapes into paper- 
cutters, and polishes them till they are like satin. He 
came from Ohio forty years ago, and has lived in a score 
of States. The only spot he likes as well as this goi^e is 
Don Yana, on the Kio Grande Itiver, in Mexico. Some- 
times he hankers to go there aud sit under the shadow of 
big oaks, where the land slopes down to the river; but 
" the bee business," he says, *' is a good business only for 
a man who has the gift of continuance ; " and "it's no 
use to try to put bees with farms : farms want valleys, 
bees want mountains." 

" There are great back-draws to the bee business, the 
irregularities of the flowers being chief; some years there 's 
no honey in the flowers at all. Some explain it on one 
hypothesis and some on another, and it lasts them to 
qnaiTel over." 

His phrases astonish you ; also the quiet courtesy of his 
manner, so at odds with his backwoodsman's garb. But 
presently you learn that he began life as a lawyer, has been 
a judge in his time ; and when, to show his assortment of 
paper- cutters, he lifts down the big book they are kept in, 
and you see that it is Voltaire's ' ' Philoso]5hical Dictionary," 
you "understand how his speech has been fashioned, lie 
keeps a diary of every hive, the genealt^y of every swarm. 
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"No matter what they do, — the least thing, — we note H 
it right dowo in the buuk. Tliat 'a tlie only way to leani ■ 
beea," he aays. ■ 

On the outside wall of the cabin is fastened an observa- I 

tiun hive, with glass sides. Hei-e he sits, watuh in liaad, I 

observing and noting; he times the bees, in and out, and 1 

Pin each one of their oijerations. He watches the queen on 
her bridal tour in the air ; once the drone bridegroom fell 
dead on his note-book. " I declare I couldu't help feehng 
sort of sorry for him," said the old man. 
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In a shanty behind the house is the great honey-atrainer, 
a marvellons invention, which would drive bees mad witli 
despair if they could understand it. Into a wheel, with 
perforated spokes, is slipped the comb full of honey, the 
cells Ijoing first opened with a hot knife. By the swift 
turning of this wheel, the honey flies out of the comb, and 
pours through a cylinder into a can underneath, leaving 
the comb whole and uninjured, ready to be put back into 
the hive for the patient robbed bees to fill again. The 
receiving-can will hold fifteen hundred pounds ; two men 
can fill it in a day ; a single comb is so quicklj- drained 
that a bee might leave his hive on his foraging ex]Dedi- 
tion, and before ho could get hia little load of honey and 
return, the oomb could be emptied and put hack. It 
would be vastly iiiteresting to know what ia thought and 
said in bee-hives about these mysterious emptyings of 
combs. 

A still more tyrannical circumvention has been devised, 
to get extra rations of honey from bees; false comiw, 
wonderful imitations of the real ones, are made of wax. 
Apparently the bees know no difference ; at any rate, tliey 
fill the counterfeit full of real honey. These artificial 
combs, carefully handled, will last ten or twelve years in 
continual use. 

The highest yield his hives lind ever given Lim was one 
hundred and eighty pounds u hive. 

"Tliat's a good yield; at that r.ite, with three or 
four hundred hives, I'd do very well," said the old man. 
"But you're at the mercy of speculators in honey as 
well as everj-thing else. I never count on getting more 
than four or five cents a pound. They make more than 
I do." 
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rTlie bee has a full jeai-'s work ia South Califoroia : ftom 
Uarcli to August iaexhaustible forage, and in all the other 
months plenty to do, — uo month without some blossoms 
to be fouud. His time of danger is when apricots are ripe 
and lady-bugs fly. 
Of apricots, bees will eat till they are either drunk or 
Btufi'ed to death ; no one knows which. They do not live 
to get home. Oddly enough, they eannot pLei-ce the skins 
themselvea, but have to wait till the lady-bug has made a 
hole for them. It must have been on aecidcntal thing in 
the outset, the first bee's joining a lady-bug at her feast of 
apricot. The bee, in liis turu, is an irresistible treat to 
the bee-bird and lizard, who pounce upon him when he is 

Ion the flower ; and to a stealthy moth, who creeps by night 
into hives and kills hundreds. 
"Nobody need think the bee business is all play," was 
our old philosopher's last word. " It 's just like everything 
else in life, aud harder than some things." 
The sheep industry is, on the whole, decreasing in Cali- 
fornia. In 1876, the wool ci-op of the entire State was 
1, 28,000 tons; in 1881, only 21,500. This is the result, 

in part, of fluctuations in the price of wool, but more of 
the growing sense of the greater certainty of increase from 
^^ agriculture and horticulture. 

^^ The oost of keeping a sheep averages only $1.25 a. year. 
^^1 Its wool sells for 81.50, and for each hundred there will be 
^^P forty-five lambs, worth seventy-five cents each. But there 
^" have been droughts in California which have killed over one 
million sheep in a year ; there is always, therefore, the 
risk of losing in one year the profits of many. 

The sheep ranches are usually desolate places : a great 
stretch of seemingly bare lands, with a few fenced corrals, 
blackened and foul-smelling ; the home and out-buildinga 
clustered t<^ether in a hollow or on a hill-side where there 
is water ; the less human the neighborhood the better. 
The loneliness of the life is, of itself, a salient objection 
I to the industiy. Of this the great owners need know 
I nothing; they can live where they like. But for the 
I small sheepmen, the shepherds, and, above all, the herd- 
I ers, it is a terrible life, — how terrible is shown by the 
I Iteqaency of insanity among herders. Sometimes, after 
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ODly a few months of the life, n herder goes suddenly mad. 
After leaniiiig this fact, it is no longer possiiile to see tlie 
picturesque side of the effective groups one so often comes 
on suddenly in the wildernesses : sheep peacefully gi-azing, 
and the shepherd lying on the ground watching them, on 
the whole flock racing in a solid, fleecy, billowy scamper up 
or down a steep hill-side, with the dogs leaping and bark- 
ing on all sides at once. One scans the ahepherd'a face 
alone, with pitjing fear lest he may be losing his wits. 

A shearing at a lai^e sheep ranch is a grand sight. We 
had the good fortune to see one at Baldwin's, at La 
Puontc, Three thousand sheep had been sheared the day 
before, and they would shear twenty-five hundred on this 
day. 

A shed sixty feet long by twenty-five wide, sides open ; 
small pens full of sheep surrounding it on three sides; 
eighty men bent over at every possible angle, eighty sheep 
being tightly held in every possible position, eighty shears 
flashing, glancing, clipping ; bright Mexican eyee shin- 
ing, laughing Mexican voices jesting. At first it seemed 
only a confused scene of phantasmagoria. As our eyes 
became familiai-ized, the confusion disentangled itself, 
and we could note the splendid forms of the men and 
their man-elloiis dexterity in using the shears. Less than 
five minutes it took from the time a sheep was grasped, 
di'agged in, thrown down, seized by the shearer's knees, 
till it was set free, clean shorn, and its three-pound fleece 
tossed on a table outside. A good shearer shears sev- 
enty or eighty sheep in a day ; men of extra dexterity 
shear a hundred. The Indians are famous for skill at 
shearing, and in all their large villages are organized 
fihearing-bands, with captains, that go from ranch to 
ranch in the shearing- season. There were a half-dozen 
Indians lying on tlic ground outside this shearing-shed at 
Fuente, looking on wistfully- The Mexicans had crowded 
them out for that day, and they could get no chance to 
work, 

A pay clerk stood in the centre of the shed with a leath- 
ern wallet full of flve-cenl pieces. As soon as a man had 
sheared his sheep, he ran to the clerk, fleece in hand, 
threw down the fleece, and received his five-cent piece. 
In one comer of the shed was a barrel of beer, which was 
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retailed at five cents a glass ; and far too many of the 
five-cent pieces cbnngcd bands again tlie next minute at 
the beer barrel. As fast as tlie fleeces were tossed out 
from the slied, they were tlirown up to a man standing on 
3 top of tlie roof. This man flung them into an enor- 
mons bale-sack, swinging wide-mouthed from a derrick ; 
in the saclc stood another man, who jumped on the wool 
to paclc it down tight. 

As soon as the shearera perceived that their pictures 
ere being drawn by the artist in onr party, they were 
all agog ; by twos and threes they left tlieir work and 
crowded around the carriage, peering, commenting, ask- 
ing to have their portraits taken, quizzing those whose 
features they recognized ; it was like Italy rather than 
America. One tattered fellow, whose shoeless feet were 
tied up in bits of gunny-bags^ was distressed because his 
trousers were too short. " Would the gentleman kindly 
make them in the drawing a Utile farther down his legs? 
It waa an accident they were so short." All were ready 
to pose and stand, even in the most difflcult attitudes, as 
long as was required. Those who had dune so asked, 
like chilili-en, if their names could not be put in the book ; 
BO I wrote them all down : "Juan Canero, Juan Rivera, 
Felipe Ybara, Jose Jesus Lopez, and Domingo Garcia." 
The space they will fill is a little thing to give ; and there 
is a satisfaction in the good faith of printing them, though 
the shearers will most assuredly never know it. 

The faces of the sheep being shorn were piteous ; not a 
stru^le, not a bleat, the whole of their unwillingness and 
terror being written in their upturned eyes. " Aa a sheep 

[ before her shearers is dumb " will always have for me a 

' new signifleance. 

The shepherd in charge of the Puente ranch is an Italian 

1 named Gaetano. The porch of his shanty was wreathed 

• with vines and blossoms, and opened on a characteristic 

I little garden, half garlic, the other half pinks and gera- 
niums. As I sat there lookiog out on the scene, ho told 
me of a young man who had come fi-om Italy to be herder 

, for him, and who had gone mad and shot himself. 

■'Three go crazy last year," he said. " Dey come 
home, not know noting. You see, never got company 

I for speak at all." 
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This young boy grew melancholy almoat at once, was 
fillotl with abnormal fcaj-s of the eoyotus, and begged for 
a pistol to shoot them with. " Ht; want my pistol. I not 
want give, I say, You little sick ; you stay home 
house; I send oder man. My wife she go town buy 
clothes for baptism one baby got. He get pistol in drawer 
while she gone." They found him lying dead with hia 
catechism in one band and the pistol in the other. As 
Gaetano finished the story, a great flock of two thonsaod 
shorn sheep were suddenly let out from one of the cor- 
rals. With a great burst oi bleating they dashed off, 
the colly runuing after them. Gaetano seized his whis- 
tle and blew a sharp call on it. The dog halted, looked 
baek, uncertain for a second; one more whistle, and he 
bounded on. 

" He know," said Gaetano. " He take dem two tou- 
eand all right. I tike better dat dog as ten men." 

On the list of South California's outdoor industries, 
grain stands high, and will always continue to do so. 
Wheat takes the lead ; but oats, barley, and corn are of 
importance. Bai'lcy is always a staple, aud averages 
twenty bushels to the acre. 

Oats average from thirty to forty bushels an acre, and 
there are records of yields of considerably over a hundred 
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Corn will average forty bushels an acre. On the Los 
Angeles River it has grown stalks seventeen feet high and 
seven inches round. 

The average yield of wheat is from twenty to twenty- 
five bushels an acre, about thirty-three per cent more 
tliau in the States on the Atlantic slope. 

In grains, as in so many other things, Loa Angeles 
County is far in advance of the other counties. In 1879 
there were in the county 31,500 acrea in wheat; in 1881, 
not less than 100,000 ; and the value of the wheat crop, 
for 1882 was reckoned $1,020,000. 

The great San Fernando valley, formerly the property 
of the San Fernando Mission, is the chief wheat- producing 
section of the county. The larger part of this valley is 
in two great ranches. One of them was bought a few 
years ago for |275,000 ; and $75,000 paid down, the re- 
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fmainder to be paid in instalmeDts. The nest year waa a 
dry year ; ci'ops failed. The purchaser uttered t.lie ranch 
back again to the original owners, with his 375,000 thrown 
in, if they would release him from his bargain. They re- 
fused. The nest winter rains came, the wheat crop was 
lai^e, pricca were high, and the ranch actually paid ofl 
the entire debt of 8200,000 Btill owing on the purchase. 
From such figures as these, it is easy to see how the 
California farmer can afford to look with equanimity on 
occasional droughts. Experience has shown that he can 
lose crops two years out of five, and yet make a fair 
average proBt for the five years. 
The most beautiful ranch in California is said to be the 
^^ one about twelve mOcs west of Santa Barbara, belonging 
^H to Elwood Cooper. Its owner speaks of it humorously 
^H as a tittle " pocket ranch." In comparison with the great 
^H ranches whose acres are counted by tens of thousands, it 
^^V is small, l)eing only two thousand acres in extent ; but in 
^^M any other pait of the woi'ld except California, it would bo 
^H thought a wild jest to speak of an estate of two thousand 
^^B acres as a small one. 

^H Ten j-eara ago thia ranch was a bare, desolate sheep 

^H ranch, — not a tree on it, excepting the oaks and syca- 

^H mores in the caSons. To-day it has twelve hundred acres 

^f nnder high cultivation ; and driving from field to Held, 

orchard to orchard, one drives, if he sees the whole of the 

ranch, over eleven miles of gcwd made road. There are 

three hundred acres in wheat, one hundred and seventy 

Iin barley ; thirty-flve hundred walnut trees, twelve thou- 
sand almond, five thousand olive, two thousand fig and 
domestic fi'uit trees, and one hundred and fifty thousand 
eucalyptus trees, representing twenty-four varieties ; one 
thousand gra pe- vines ; a few orange, lemon, and lime 
trees. There are on the ranch one hundred head of cattle, 
fifty horses, and fifteen hundred sheep. 
These are mere bald figures, wonderful enough as sta- 
tistics of what may be done in ten years' time on South 
California soil, but totally inadequate even to suggest the 
beaul.y of the place. 

The first relief to the monotony of the aiTOw-straight 
' road which it pleased an impatient, inartistic man to make 
I Westward from Santa Baibara, is the sight of high, dark 
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walls of eucttlj-ptua trees on either side of the road. A 
shaded avenue, three qiiartere of a mile long, of these 
represents the frootages of Mr. Cooper's esute. Turn- 
ing to the right, through a break in this wall, is a road, 
with (leDse eucalyptus woods oa the left and an almond 
orchard on the right. It winds and turns, past knolls 
of walnut grove, long lines of olive orchard, and right- 
angled walls of eucalyptus trees shutting in wheat-fields. 
By curves and bends and sharp turns, all the time with 
new views, and new colors from changes of crop, with ex- 
quisite glimpses of the sea shot through here and there, 
it Qnatly, at the end of a mile^ reaches the brink of an 
oak-canopied caiion. In the mouth of this canon stands 
the house, fronting south on a sunny meadow aud garden 
space, walled in on three aides by eucalyptus trees. 

To describe the oak kingdom of this canon would be 
to begin far back of all known kingdoms of the country. 
The branches are a network of rafters upholding roof 
canopies of houghs and leaves so solid that the sun's rays 
pierce them only brokenly, making on the ground a danc- 
ing carpet of brown and gold flecks even in winter, and in 
summer a shade lighted only by starry glints. 

Farther up the canon are sycamores, no less stately 
than the oaks, their limbs gnarled and twisted as if they 
had won their places by splendid wrestle. 

These oak-a nd-sy cam ore- il lied canons are the most 
beautiful of the South California caSons ; though the 
soft, chaparral- walled canous would, in some lights, press 
thein hard for supremacy of place. Nobody will ever, by 
pencil or brush or pen, fairly render the beauty of the 
mysterious, undefined, undeflnable chapari'al. Matted, 
tangled, twisted, piled, tufted, — everjthing is chaparral. 
All botany may bo exhausted in describing it in one place, 
and it will not avail you in another. But in all places, 
and made np of whatever hundreds of shnibs it may be, 
it is the most exquisite carpet surface that Nature has to 
show for mountain fronts or canon sides. Not a color 
that it does not take ; not n bloom that it cannot rival ; 
a bank of cloud cannot be softer, or a bed of flowers more 
varied of hue. Some day, between 1900 and 2000, when 
Sonth California is at leisure and has native artists, she 
will have an artist of cniluns, whose life and love and 
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work will be spent in picturing them, — the royal oak can- 
opies ; the herculean 83xaiiioie8 ; the eliameleou, velvety 
fhttparral ; and the wild, throe-built, water- quarried rock 
gorges, with their myiiad ferns and flowere. 

At the head of Mr, Cooper's cafion are broken and jut- 
ting sandstone walls, over three hundred feet high, draped 
with mosses and ferns and all manner of vines. I saw 
the dainty tlialictrum, with its clover-like leaves, standing 
in thickete there, fresh and green, its blossoms nearly out 
on the firet day of February. Looking down from these 
heights over the whole of the ranch, o;ie sees for the first 
time the completeness of its beauty. The eucalypltis 
belts have been planted in every instance solely with a 
view to utilit}-, — either as wind-breaks to keep off known 
special wind-currenta from orchard or grain-field, or to 
make use of gorge sides too steep for other cultivation. 
Yet, had they been planted with sole reference to land- 
scape effects, they could not better have fallen into place. 
Even out to the veiy ocean edge the groves run, theii- pur- 
ples and greens melting into the purples and greens of the 
sea when it is dark and when it is sunny blue, — making 
harmonious lines of color, leading up from it to the sofb 
grajB of the olive and the bright greens of the walnut or- 
chards and wheat-fields. When the almond trees are in 
bloom, the eucalyptus belts are perhaps most superb of all, 
with their dark spears and plumes waving above and 
around the white and rosy acres. 

The leading industry of this ranch is to be the making 
of olive oil. Already its oil Ib known and sought ; and to 
taste it is a revelation to palates accustomed to t!ie com- 
I)ounds of rancid cocoanut and cotton-seed with which the 
markets are flail. Tlie olive industry will no doubt ulti- 
mately be one of the great iadustries of the whole coun- 
try ; vast tracts of land which are not suitablo or do not 
command water enough for orange, grape, or grain cul- 
ture, affording ample supijort to the thrifty and unexacting 
olive. The hill-slopes around San Diego, and along the 
coast line for forty or fifty miles up, will no doiilit one day 
he as thickly planted with oUtcs as is the Mediterranean 
shore. Italy's olive crop is worth thirty million dollars 
jally, and Galirornia has as much land suited to tlie 
olive as Italy has. 
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The tree is propagated from cuttings, begins to bear the 
fourtb ytai-, and is in full bearing by the tenth or twelfth. 
One hundred and ten can be planted to an acre. Their en- 
durance is ^normouB. Some of the orchards planted by the 
friars at the missions over a hundred yeai-e ago are still 
bearing, spite of scores of years of neglect ; and there ai-e 
records of trees in Nice having borne for several centuries. 

The process of oil-making is an interesting speclnete, 
under Mr. Cooper's oak trees. The olives are first dritil ^ 
in trays with slat bottoms, tiers upon tiers of tliese beiii|r j 
piled in a kiln over a furnace fire. Then thej' are ground 
between stone rollers, worked by huge wheels, turned by 
horse-power. The oil, thus pressed out, is poured into 1 
huge butts or tanks. Here it has to stand and settle three J 
or four months, There arc faucets at different levels in 
these butts, so as to draw off diderent layers of oil. After I 
it has settled sufficiently, it is filtered through sis layers of ! 
cotton batting, then through one of French paper, before it 1 
is bottled. It is Uien of a delicate straw color, with a slight 
greenish tint, — not at all of the golden j-ellow of the ordi- 
narj' market article. That goUlen yellow and the tliicken* 
ing in cold are sure proofs of tlie presence of cotton-seeil 
in oil, — the pure oil remaining limpid in a cold which will 
turn tlie adulterated oils white and thick. It is estimated 
that an acre of olives in full bearing will pay filteeri hun- 
dred dollars a year if pickled, and two thousand dollars a 
year made into oil. 

In observing the industries of South California and 
studying their history, one never escapes from an under- 
current of wonder that there should be any indnstries or 
industry there. No winter to be prepared for ; no fixed 
time at which anything mnst be done or not done at all ; 
the air sunny, balmy, dreamy, seductive, making the mere 
being alive in it a pleasure ; all sorts of fruits and grains 
growing a-riot, and taking care of themselves, — it is easy 
to nnderstand the character, or, to speak more accurately, 
the lack of character, of the old Mexican and Spanish 
Califomians. 

There was a charm in it, however. Simply out of sun- 
shine, there had distilled in them an Orientalism as fine in 
its way as that made in the East by generations of prophets, 
crusaders, and poets. 
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rWith no more curiosity than was embodied in "Who 
knows?" — with no thought or purpose for a future moro 
defined than " Some other lime; not to-day," — without 
greeds, and with tbe unJimited generosities of children, — 
no wonder that to them ttie restless, Inquisitive, insatiable, 
close-reckoning Yankee seemed the most intolerable of &11 
conquerors to wbom they could surrender. One can fancy 
tbem sbuUderiug, even in heaven, as they look down to-day 
on his colonies, his railroads, bis crops, — their whole land 

humming and bnzzing witli hia industiies. 

One questions also whether, as the generations move on, 
the atmosphere of life in tbe sunny empire they lost will 
not revert more and more to their type, and be lesa and 
less of the type they so disliked. Unto the third and 
fourth generation, perhaps, pulses may keep up the tireless 
Yankee beat ; bat sooner or Inter there ia certain to come 
a slacking, a. toning down, and a readjusting of standards 
and habits by a scale in which money and work will not 
he the highest values. This is " as sure as that the sun 
shines," for it ia the sun that will bring it about. 
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DuEiNG the years when Saint Francis went np and dowQ' 
the streets of Asaisi, carrying in his delicate unused baiu' 
tLe stones for rebuilding St. Damiano, he is said to ha" 
been continually singing psalms, breaking forth into ejt 
ulations of gratitude ; bis face beaming as that of one wh« 
saw visions of unspeakable delight. How much of thft] 
spirit or instinct of prophecy there might have been in Iiiff' 
exultant joy, only he himself knew ; but it wonld havi 
been strange if there had not been vouchsafed to bim at) 
least a partial revelation of the splendid i-csults which must 
of necessity follow the carr\-ing ont, in the world, of the 
divine impulses which bad blazed up in his soul like a Are. 
As Columbus, from the trend of imperfectly known ahorea 
and tides, from the mysterious indications of vague nn- 
tracked winds, could deduce the glorious certainty of hith- 
erto undreamed continents of westward land, so might 
the ardent spiritual (iiscoverer see with inextinguishable 
faitJi the hitherto undreamed heights which must be surely 
reached and won by the path be pointed out. It is 
certain that very early in his career he had the purpose 
of founding an order wliose members, being unselfish in 
life, should be fit heralds of God and mighty helpers of 
men. The absoluteness of self-renunciation which he in- 
culcated and demanded startled even the thirteenth cen- 
tury's standard of religious devotion. Cardinals and pope 
alike doubted its being within the pale of human possibility ; 
and it was not until alter much entreaty that the Church 
gave its sanction to the "Seraphic Saint's" baud of 
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r" Fratri MinorcB," and the organized work of the Fran- 
ciscan Order began. This was in 1208. From tlien till 
novr, tbe Franciscans have been, in the hteral sense of llie 
word, benefactors of men. Other of the orders in the 
Catholic Church have won more distinction, in the way of 
learning, political power, marvellous suffering of penances 
and deprivation ; but the record of the Franciscans is in 
the laain a record of lives and work, like tbe hfe and work 
of their founder; of whom a Protestant biographer has 
written : " Ho far as can be made out, he thought little of 
himself, even of his own soul to be saved, all his hTe. 
Tbe trouble had been on his mind how sufficiently to 
work for God and to help men." 

Under the head of helping men, come all enterprises of 
discovery, development, and civilization which the earth 
has known ; and in many more of these than tbe world 
generally suspects, bas been an influence dating back to 
the saint of Assisi. America most pre-eminently stands 
his debtor. Of tbe three to whom belongs the glory of its 
discovery, one, Juan Perez de Marchena, was a Francis- 
can friar; the other two. Queen Isabella and Columbus, 
Jwere members of .Saint Fi'ancis's Third Order ; and of all 
the splendid promise and wondrous development on the 
California coast to-day, Franciscan friars were the lirst 
founders. 

In the Franciscan College at Santa Barbara is a da- 
guerreotype, taken from an old portrait which was painted 
more than a hundred years ago, at the College of San 
Fernando, in Mexico. The faue is one, once seen, never 
^L to be foi^otten ; fuU of spirituality and tenderness and 
^■.unutterable pathos ; the mouth and chin so delicately 
^V'sensitive that one marvels how such a soul could have 
^^ been capable of heroic endurance of hardship ; the fore- 
head and eyes strong, and radiant with quenchless purpose, 
but filled with that solemn, yearning, almost superhuman 
sadness, which has in all time been the sign and seal on 
tlie faces of men born to die for the sake of tbeir fellows. 
It is the face of Father Junipero Serra, the first founder of 
Franciscan missions in South California. Studying the 
lineaments of this countenance, one recalls the earliest 
antlientic portrait of Saint Francis, — the one painted by 
llf Isano, which hangs in the sacristy of the Assisi church. 
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There seems a notable likeness between the two fiices : the 
small and delicate fL'atures, the broad Ibrcbead, aod the ex- 
pressioii of great gentleness art) the same in both. But the 
saint had a joyoiisness wliich his illustrious follower never 
knew. The gayety of the troubadour melodies which 
Francis sun;; all through Lis youth never leit his soul : but 
Serra's firat and only songs were the solemn chants of the 
Chm"ch ; his first lessons were i-eceived in n oonvent ; his 
earliest desire and hope was to become a priest. 

Serra was born of luwly people in the island of Majorca, 
and while he was yet a little child sang as chorister in the 
convent of San Bernardino. lie was but sixteen when he 
entered the Franciscan Older, and before he was eighteen 
he had taken the final vowa. This was in the year 1730. 
His baptismal name, Micbael Joseph, he laid aside on be- 
coming a monk, and took the name of Junipero, after that 
quaintest and drollest of alt Saint Francis's first compan- 
ions ; him of whom the saint said jocosely, " Would that 
I had a whole forest of such Junipers ! " 

Stndying in the Majorca Convent at the same time 
with Serra, were three other young monks, beloved and 
intimate companions of his, — Palon, Verger, and Crespf. 
The friendsliip thus early begun never waned ; and the 
hearty and loving co-operation of the four had much 
to do with the success of the great enterprises in which 
afterward they jointly labored, and to which, even in 
their student days, they looked forward with passionate 
longing. New Spain was, from the beginning, the goal of 
their most ardent wishes. All their convei'sations turned 
on this theme. Long years of delay and monastic routine 
did not dampen the ardor of the four friends. Again and 
again they petitioned to be sent as missionaries to tlie New 
World, and again and again were disappointed. At last, 
in 1749, there assembled in Cadiz a great body of mission- 
aries, destined chiefly for Mexico; and Serra and Palon 
received permission to join the band. Arriving at Cadiz, 
and finding two vacancies still left in the party, they pleaded 
warmly that Crespf and Veiger be allowed to go also. At 
the very last moment this i^ermisaion was given, and the 
four friends joyfhlly set sail in the same ship. 

It is impossible at this distance of time to get any com- 1 
plete realization of the halo of exalted sentiment and rap. I 
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Irtiire whiph then iaveBted iindortakings of this kind. From 
tlie highest to the lowest, the oldest to the jonngest, it 
reaehed. Every art was lent to ita service, every channel 
■of expression stamped witli its sign. Even on tlie nido 
atlases and charts of the day wore pietiires of monks em- 
barking in ships of discovery ; the Virgin herself looking 
on from the sky, with the motto above, " Matrc Dei mon- 
travit via;" and on the ships' sails, " Uniis non siifilcit 
or his." 
In the memoir of Father Junipero, written by his friend 
Palon, are many interesting details of his voyage to Vera 
Cmz. It lasted ninety-nine days : provisions fell short ; 
stai-vation threatened ; terrific atovms nearly wrecked the 

tsbip; but through all. Father Junipero's courage never 
fciled. He said, "remembering tlie end for which they 
had come," he felt no fear. He performed mass each 
morning, and with ilsalms and exhovtations cheered the 
sinking spirits of all on board. 

For nineteen years after their arrival in Mexico, Father 
Junipero and his three friends were kept at work 
there, under the control of the College of San Fernando, 
in founding missions and preaching. On the suppression 
of the Jesuit Order, in 1767, and its consequent expulsion 
from all the Spanish dominions, it was decided to send a 
band of Franciscans to California, to take charge of the 

» Jesuit missions there. Tiiese were all in Lower California, 
no attempt at settlement having been yet made in Upper 
California. 
Once moi'e the fHends, glad and exultant, joined a mia- 
uonnry band bound to new wildernesses. They were but 
three now, Verger remaining behind in the College of San 
Fernando. The band numbered sixteen, Serra was put 
in charge of it, and was appointed president of all the 
California missions. His bit^rapher says he received this 
appointment "unable to s|>eak a. single word for teai-s," 
It was not strange, on the realization of a hope so lung 
defcrred. He was now fifty-six years old ; and from boy- 
hood his 'longing had been to labor among tlie Indians on 
the western shores of the New "World. 

It was now the purpose of the Spanish Government to 
oroceed as soon as possible to the colonization of Upiier 
jCalifornia. The passion of the Church allied itself gladly 
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with the pnrpose of the State ; and the State itself had 
among its etatesmen and soldiers many men who were 
hardly less fervid iu religion than were those sworn esi^hi- 
sivelj' to the CLnrch's service. Such an one was Joseph 
de Galvez, who held the office of Visitor-General and 
Commander, representing the person of the King, and in- 
apectiog the working of the Government in eveiy province 
of the Spanish Empire. Upon him rested the responsi- 
bilitj- of the practical organization of the first expeditioa 
into Upper California. It was he who ordered the carry- 
ing of all sorts of seeils of vegetables, grains, and flow- 
ers ; everything that would grow in Old Spain he ordered 
to be planted in New. He ordered that two hundred head 
of cattle should be taken from the northernmost of the 
Lower California missions, and carried to the now ])ost8. 
It was he also, aa ftill of interest for chapel as for farm, 
who selected and packed with his own hands sacred orna- 
ments and vessels for church ceremonies, A curious let- 
ter of his to Pftlon is extant, in which he says laughingly 
that he is a better saciistan than Father Jiinipero, having 
packed the holy vessels and omameuts qnicber and better 
than he. There are also extant some of bis original in- 
fitmctions to military and naval commanders which show 
his religious ardor and wisdom. Fie declares tliat the first 
object of the expedition is " to establish the Catholic re- 
ligion among a numerous heathen iieople, submerged in 
the obscure darkness of paganism, to extend the dominion 
of the King our Jjord, and to protect this peninsuhi from 
the ambitious views of foreign nations." 

With no clearer knowledge than could be derived from 
scant records of Viscai-no's voyage in 1C02, he selected 
the two best and most salient points of the California 
coast, Snn Diego and Monterey, and ordered the found- 
ing of amission at each. He also ordered the selection J 
of a point midway between these two, for another missioii M 
to be called Luena Ventura. His activity, generosity, and ' 
enthusiasm were inexhaustible. He seems to have had hu- ' 
mor as well ; for when discussing the names of the mis- 
sions to be founded, Father Junipero said to him, " But 
is there to be no mission for our Fatlier St. Francis?" 
he replied, " If St. Franc-is wants a mission, let him show 
us his post, and we will put one there for him ! " 
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fThe records of tliia first expedition into California are 
full of interest. It was dividfd into two parts, one to go 
by sea, and one by land ; llie sea party in two ships, and 
tfie land partj- in two dii'isions. Every possible precau- 
tion and provision was tbougiit of by the wise fialvoz; 
but neither precaution nor provision could make the Jour- 
ney otbur than a terrible one. Father Junipero, with his 
character! stiu ardor, insisted on accompanying one of the 
laud parties, although he was sutfering severely fi-om an 
inflamed leg, the result of an injury he had received twenty 
years before in Journeying on tbot from Vera Cniz to the 
city of Mexico. Galvez tried in vain to detain him ; he 
said he would rather die on the road than not go, but that 
tie should not die, for the Lord would carry liim through. 
However, on the second day out, his pain became so great 
that lie could neither sit, stand, nor sleep. Fortald, the 
military commander 'of the party, implored him to be car- 
ried In a litter ; but this he coidd not brook. Calling one 
of the miileteei-s to him, he said, — 

'■ Son. do you not know some remedy for this sore on 
my leg?" 

"Father," replied the muleteer, "what remedy can I 
know? I have only cured beasUt," 

"Then consider me a beast," answered Scrra ; "consider 
this sore on my leg a sore back, and give me the same 
treatment yon would apply to a beast," 

Thus adjured, the muleteer took courage, and saying, 
" I will do it. Father, to please you," he proceeded to mix 
herbs in hot tallow, with which he anointed Ibc wound, 
i and so reduced the inflammation that Father Juni|)ero 
I slept all night, rose early, said matins and mass, and re- 
f Bumed his journey in comparative comfort. He bore this 
' painful wound to the end of hia life ; and it was charac- 
teristic of the man as well as of the abnormal standards of 
the age, that he not only sotigLt no measures for a radical 
! of the diseased member, but, obstinately accepting 
• the suffering as a cross, allowed the trouble to be aj^ra- 
I vated in every way, by going without shoes or stockings 
L. and by taking long journeys on foot. 

A diarj- kept by Father Crespi on his toilsome march 

from Velicatfi to San Diego is full of quaint and curious en- 

I tries, monotonous in its religious reiterations, but touching 
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in its Bimplicity and unconscious testimony to Iiis own 
8ingle-bcart4.'(lnc8S nnd putience. Tbe nearest appraach to 
a complaint be makes is to eay tbat '^ nothing al>oanda 
except stones and thorna." Wlien tbey journey for daj-g 
with no wat«r except scanty rations from tb« precious 
casks tbey are carrying, be always piously trueta water 
will be found on tbe morrow ; and when they come to 
groat tracts of impenetrable cactus thickets, through wbieh 
Ihey are obliged to bew a pathway with axes, as tbrougb ^ 
forest, and are drenched to tbe skin in cold rains, auil 
deserted by the Christian Indians whom they had brongbt 
from Lower California as guides, he mentions the factq 
without a murmur, and has even for the deserters only » 
bencdicLion : " May God guard the misguided ones I " A 
far moi'e serious grierance to him is that toward the end of 
the journey he could no longer celebrate t\il! mass becausQ 
tbe wafers had given out. Sometimes tbe parl^ found 
tbemsclves hemmed in by mountains, and were forcei} 
to halt for days while scouts went ahead to Bud a pass. 
More tbau once, hoping that at last they bad found a 
direct and easy route, they struck down to the sea-sbore, 
only to discover tliemselves soon coufrouted bj' iinpassaUe 
spurs of the Coast Kange, and forecd to toil buek again up 
into tbe labyrinths of mesas and cactus plains. It waa. 
Holy Thursday, the 24th of March, when they set out, 
and it was not imtil the 13tfa of May that they reached th^ 
bigb grouud from wbicb tbey bad their first view of tbe 
bay of San Diego, and saw the masts of the shij>a Ijing at 
anchor there, — '^ which siglit was a great joy and consola- 
tion to us all," says the diary. 

They named this baiting-place " Eapintu Santo." It 
must have been on, or veiy near, the ridge where no^y 
runs the boundary line between tbe United States and 
Mexico, as laid down by the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo. , 
It is a grand promontory, ten miles southeast of San 
Diego, tiirusting out to sea; bare of trees, but matted 
thick with the dewy ice-plant, and in early spring carpeted 
with flowers. An ugly monument of stone stands there, 
bearing the names of the American and Mexican commis- 
sioners who established this boundary line in October, 1849, 
It would seem much more fitting to have there a monnraent 
bearing the names of the heroic men — friai-s and aoldiei-s 
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^P of Spain — who on that spot, on May li, 1760, sang tbe 
^1 first Easter hymn heard on L'alil'ornia shores. 
^1 It was a sore grief for Father Creapi that the command- 
^1 ant of tbe party would not wait here for him to say a 
^1 mass of thanksgiving ; but with the port in siglit, impa- 
ir ticQce could not be restrained, nnd tbe little liand pushed 
on. As soon as the San Diego eamp was seen, the 
soldiers discharged a salute of flre-arms, wliith was an- 
swered instantly from shore and abip. Great joy filled 
every heart. The friars who btid come by sea ran to meet 
and embrace their brotbers. The gladness was dampened 
only by the sad condition of the ships' crews, many of 
whom were dea*i or dying. They liad been four months, 

»witU their poor charts and poorer ships, making their way 
ftom La Paz up to San Diego ; and in consequence of insuf- 
ficient and unwholesome food, the scurvy had broken ont 
among them. It was a melauctioly beginning for the new 
enterprise. When, six weeks later, the second land party 
witii Father Junlpero arrived, eager to proceed to the es- 
tablishing of the mission, they found that their firet duty 
was to the sick and dj'ing of their own people. In fifteen 
days twenty -nine of tbe sailors and soldiers died. The In- 
dians, who at first had been gentle and friendly, grew each 
day mora insolent and thievish, even tearing off the clothes 
of the sick lying helpless in the tents or tu!e hnts on the 

(beach. At last, on tbe ICth of Jitlj', a cross was set up 
facing the port, and in a rude booth of branches and 
reeds, mass was celebrated and the gi-and hymn of "Veni 
Creator" was sung, the pilgrims " supplying the want 
of an organ by dischai^ng fire-arms," sajs the old record, 
and with only the " smoke of mnskets for incense." Thus 
was founded tbe Mission of San Diego; and tlius was 
laid the corner-stone of tbe civilization of California on 
July 16, 1769. 

Two days before this the indefatigable Crespi had set off 

Tfith another overland party, PortaU at its head, to find 

I Monterey. On tbia journey, also, Fatber Crespi kept a 

[ diary, — little suspecting, proliabiy, with how much in- 

L terest it would be studied a century later. It was not 

y strange that with only a compass and seven teen tli-centurj' 

charts to guide them along the zigzagging lahyriutha of 

bays, headlands, and sand-hills which make the California 
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Bhore, they toiled to no purpose seeking the Monterey 
Larljor, It in pitiful to read tUt; record of the daj^a wheu 
they wei-e close upon it. Betting up a cross on one ufits hills, 
and yet could nut see it: even querying, so bewildered 
aud lost were they, if it might not have been filled up witb 
eauda since Viacayno'a time. Forty leagues north of it 
they weot, and diseovered tbe present bay of San Fmncisco, 
which they at once recognized by Viscayno's deacriptiou ; 
and recalling the spcet-h of Galvez in regard to Saint 
Francis pointing out a port if he wanted a mission of his 
own name, the pious fathers thought it not unlikely that 
tbe saint liirasclf had hidden Monterey from their sight, 
and led them to bis own harbor. Moatb after month 
passed, and still they were wandering. They were foot- 

tsore, weary, hungry, but not disheartened. Friendly In- ^H 
diaus everywhere greeted them kindlj', gave them nuts, ^H 
and sheil-Qsh, and bi'eail made from acorn flour. At one ^| 
time seventeeu of the paity were too ill to ti'avel. Twice ^B 
tliey halted and held council on the question of abandoning 
the search. Some were ready to continue as long as the 
provisions held out, then to eat their mules, and go back 
on foot. Fathers Creapf and Gomez volunteered to be i 
left behind alone. J 

At last, on the lUh of November, it was decided toi 
return by tbe route by which they had come. On the I 
20th, finding that their flour had been stolen by the sot- I 
diers, they dividud the remainder into equal parts, g^ving-l 
to each person enough to last him two days. On Christ- J 
mas Day they had a present of nuts from friendly Indians, 
and on New Year's Daj' they had tbe luck to kill a bear ' 
and three cubs, whicli gave them a feast for which they I 
oflffered moat devout thanksgivings. For the rest, they,] 
lived chiefly on mussels, with now and then a wild goose.^ 
On the 24th of January they came out on tlie table-landn 
above San Diego, six montijs and ten days from the tiniefl 
of their departure. Firing a salute, tbey were answered! 
instantly by shots from the camp, and saw an eager crowd I 
running to meet them, great anxiety having been felt at 1 
their long absence. 

It is worth while, in studjing the history of these Fran- 
ciscan missions, to dwell on the details of the hardships I 
endured in the beginning by their founders. Only narii 
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minded bigotry can fail to see in them proofs of a spiiitnnl 
entbusiaam and exaltation of aelC-sacriUue which are rarely 
paralleled iu the world's history. And to do justice to the 
results aceomplished, it is necessary to understand tliur- 
ouglilj' the conditions at the outset of the undeitaking. 

'I'he wearj', returned party found their comrades in 
sorry plight. The scurvy had spread, and many more 
had died. Father Juniporo himself had been dangerously 
ill with it ; pix)visions were running low ; the Indians 
were only half friendly, and "were nut to be trusted ont 
of sight. The snpply-ships looked for from Mexico Iiad 
not arrived. 

A situation more helpless, unprotected, discouraging, 
eonld not be conceived than that of this little, sufluring 
liand, separated by leagues of desert and leagues of ocean 
fi-om all possible snccoy. At last an examination showed 
that there were only provisions sufficient left to subsist the 
party long enough to make the journey back to Velicati. 
It seemed madness to remain longer ; and Governor Por- 
tala, spite of Father Junipero's entreaties, gave ordera to 
prepare for the abandonment of the missions. He fixed 
the 20th of March as the laet day he would wait for the 
aiTival of the ship. This was Saint Joseph's Uaj\ On the 
morning of it Father Junipero, who had been praying 
night and day for weeks, celebrated to Saint Joseph a high 
mass, with special supplicatioos for relief. Before noon a 
sail yraa seen on the horizon. One does not need to Iwlieve 
in saints and saints' interpositions to feel a thrill at this 
coincidence, and in fancying the effect the sudden vision 
of the relief-ship mast have produced on the minds of 
devout men who had been starving. The ship appeared 
for a few momeois, then disappeared ; doulitless tiiere 
were some who scoffed at it as a mere appanlion. But 
Portalfi believed, and waited ; and, four days later, in the 
ship came ! — the " San Antonio," bringing bountiful stores 
of all that was needed. 

Courage and cheer now filled the very air. No time 
was lost in organizing expeditions to go once more in 
Bcarch of the mysteriously hidden Monterey. In less than 
three weeks two parties had set off, — one liy sea in the 
" San Antonio." With this went Father Junipero, still fee- 
ble from illness. Father Cre8])f, undaunted by his furjuer 
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sis months of wandering, joined the land party, reafhing' 
tlie I'oiiit ul" Piiios, on Monton-y Harbor. Bcven days' 
iH'lVirt! liie slii); arrived. As soon as bIio came iu sight,. 
liunlircs were liglited on tlic roeks, ami ihe ship anawert 
by Uring (wnnun. It was a great rejoicing. The ne: 
day, June Ist, the oflicers ol' the two pafties met, atu 
exchanged congratulations ; and on the third they took 
formal possession of the place : first, in the name uf the 
Church, by religious cerensonies ; secondly, in the name 
of the King of Hpain, uufurliug the royal standard, and 
planting it in the ground, side by side with the cross. 

To one familiar with the beauty of the Monterey' eboi 
in June, the picture of this scene is vivid. The sand-duni 
were ablnze with color ; lupines in high, waving masseB,. 
white and yellow ; and great mats of the glittering ice- 
plant, with myriads of rose-colored umbels, lying flat on 
the white sand. Many rotis inland, the air was sweet with 
their fragrance, borne by the strong sea-wind. On Iod^ 
clilfa of bi-oken, tempest-piled rocks stood ranks upon rai " 
of grand old cypress-trees, — gnai-led, bent, twisted, del 
ant, t\ill of botii patJios and triumph in their loneliness, ij 
this the only spot on earth to which thej' are native. 

The booth of boughs in which the mass was performi 
was built under a iai^e oak. on ttie same spot where Vi 
cayno had landed and his Carmelite monks had said mai 
one hundred and sisty-sevcn years before. The cerenu 
nies closed with a ringing Tc Dcum, — sailors, Boldiei-B|! 
monks, alike jubilant. 

When the news of the founding of this second missioi 
reached the city of Mexico, there was a furore of excil 
ment. The bells of the city were rung ; people ran up ani 
down the streets telling each other ; and the viceroy hel 
at his palace a grand reception, to which went all perei 
of note, eager to congratulate him and Galvez. Prinl 
proclamations, giving full accounts, were circulated, noi 
only in Mesico but throughout Spain. No province 
remotJ^, no home so lowly, as to fail to hear the goo<l news. 
It -v^a indeed good news to both State and Church. The 
fact *f the occupation of the new countiy was acconi' 
plished ; the scheme for tlie conversion and salvation of 
the sav^e race was fairly irangurnted ; Monterey and San 
Diego iH^ing ossui-ed, ultimate possession of the whole of 
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rthe eoaat line between would follow. Little tbese glad- 
dened people in Spain and Mexico realized, however, tlie 
cost of tbe triuinpli over whieh tliej rejoiced, or the true 
condition of tlie men who had won it. 

The history of the nest fiClcen years is a history of 
struggle, hardship, and heroic achievement. The inde- 
fatigable Serra was the mainspring and support of it all. 
There seemed no limit to his endurance, no bound to his 
desires ; nothing daunted his courage or chilled his faith, 
n, in the sixth year after the founding of the San 
Mission, it waa attacked by hostile Indiana, one of 
the fatliers being most cruellj' murdered, and the buildings 
burned to the ground, Father J uiiipero exclaimed, "Thank 
God ! The seed of the Gospel is now watered by the blood 

I of a martjT ; that mission is henceforth established ; " and 
In a few months he was on the spot, with money and mate- 
rials, ready for rebuilding; pressing sailors, neophytes, 
soldiers, into the service; worlciDg with his own hands, 
also, spite of the fears and prutestations of all, and only 
desisting on positive orders from the military commander. 
He journeyed, frequently on foot, back and forth through 
tbe countiy, founding a new mission whenever, by his ur- 
gent letters to the Collego of SaB Fernando and to the Mex- 
ican viceroys, he had gathered together men and money 
enough to do bo. In 1772, when perplexities seemed inex- 
tricably thickened and supplies had fallen so short that 
Btarration threatened the missions, he took ship to San 
Bias. With no companion except one Indian boy, he 

I toiled on foot from San Bias to Guadalajara, two hundred 
and forty miles. Here they both fell ill of fever, and sank 
Ho low that they were supposed to be dying, and the Holy 
Viaticum was administered to them. But they recovered, 
and while only partly convalescent, pushed on again, reach- 
ing the city of Mexico in February, 1773. Hard-hearted 
indeed must tbe Mexican viceroy have been to reftise to 
heed the prayers of an aged man who had given such prooi^ 
&a this of his earnestness and devotion. The difQculties 
were cleared up, money and supplies obtained, and Father 
Junipero returned to his post -with a joyful heart. Before 
leaving, he kissed the feet of the friars in the college, and 
asked their blessing, saying that they would never behold 
[ bim more. 
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Father Junipero's muat iDBatiable paasion was for ba| 
lizing ]ndiiiiis; the saving of odg soul thoa from deal 
fllli'd him with unepcakable joj\ Ilia biograjjher illu9-> 
tratcs this by the narrative of the firat infant baptism at- 
tempted at the San Diego Miaaion. The Indians had been 
prevailed upon to bring an infant to receive the conseora- 
tion. Everything was ready: Father Junipero had raised 
bis hand to spriulile the child's face ; suddciiLy heathen ter- 
ror gut the better of the parents, and in the twinkling of 
an eye they snat'jbed their babe and ran. Tears rolled 
down Father Junipero's cheeks : he declared that only 
some unworthtnesB in himself could have led to such a 
disaster ; and to the day of his death be could never tell 
the story without tears, thinking it must be owing to his 
sins that the soul of that particular child had been lost. 

When be preached he was carried out of himself by the 
fervor of hia desire to impress bis bearers. Baring his 
breast, he would beat it violently with a stone, or bum the 
flesh with a lighted torch, to enhance the effect of his de- 
scriptions of the tortures of helL There is in his memoir a 
curious engi-aving, showing him lifted liigb above a motley- 
group of listeners, holding' in his hands the blazing tort^^ 
and the stone. 

In the same book is an outline map of California as 
knew it. It is of the coast line from San Diego to Sai 
Francisco, and the only objects marked on it are the mi 
eions and dotted lines showing the roads leading from oi 
to another. All the rest is a blank. 

There were nine of these missions, founded by Sem 
before hia death n 1784. They were founded in the ft 
lowing order: San Diego, July 16, 1769; San Carlos 
Monterey, June 3, 1770 ; San Antonio de Padua, July 1 
1771 ; SanGabriel, Sept 8, 1771 ; San Luis Obispo, Sep) 
1,1772; San Francisco (Dolores), Oct. 9, 1776 ; Sanjuani 
Capistrano, Nov. 1, 1776 ; Santa Clara, Jan. 18, 1777 " 
Buena Ventui-a, March 31, 1782. 

The transports into which Father Junipero was thrown 
by the beginning of a new mission are graphically told by 
the companion who went with him to establish the mission 
of San Antonio. With his little train of soldiers, and 
mules laden with a few weeks' supplies, he wandered ofT 
into the unexplored wUdernesa sixty miles south of Hon- 
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terey, looking eagerly for river valleys promising fertility, 
A3 soon as the beautiful oak-sliaded plain, with its river 
swift and full even in July, eaiiglit hia eye, he onlerod a 
halt, aeized the bells, lied them to an oak bough, and fell 
to ringing them with might and nsaia, crying aloud : "Hear, 
hear, O ye Gentiles ! Come to the Holy Church ! Come to 
the faith of Jesus Christ ! " Not a human creature was in 
sight, save his own band ; and his companion remonstrated 
with him, "Let me alone," cried Father Junipcro. "Let 
me unburden my heart, which could wish that this bell 
Bbould be heard by all the woi'ld, or at least by all the 
GentileB in these mountains;" and he rang on tiU the 
echoes answered, and one astonished Indian appeai'cd, — 
the f rst instance in which a native had been present at the 
Ibuudation of a mission. Not long afterward came a very 
aged Indian woman named Agreda, begging to be baptized, 
saying that she bad seen a vision in the skies of a man 
clad like the friars, and that her father had repeated to her 
in her youth the same words they now spoke. 

The history of this San Antonio Mission justified Father 
Jnuipera's selection. The site proved one of the richest 
and most repaying, includiug, finally, seven large farms 
with a chapel on each, and being famous for the liest wheat 
grown, and the best flour made in the country. The curi- 
ous mill in which the flour was ground is still to be seen, — 
a most interesting ruin. It was run by water brought in a 
stone-walled ditch for many miles, and driven through a 
ibnnel-shaped flume so as to strike the side of a large 
water-wheel, revolving horizontallj" on a shaft. The build- 
ing of this aqueduct and the placing of the wheel were 
the work of an Indian named Nolberto, who took the idea 
fi-om the balance-wheel of a watch, and did all tlic work 
with his own hands. The walls are broken now ; and the 
jSands have so blown in and piled around the entrance, that 
■|e old wheel seems buried in a cellar ; linnets have builded 
'jiest-s in the dusky corners, and are so seldom disturbed 
that tlieir bright ej^es gaze with placid unconcern at curious 
intruders. 

Many interesting incidents are recorded in connection 
■with the establishment of these first missions. At San 
(Gabriel the Indians gathered in great force, and were 
*|kboQt to attack the little band of ten soldiers and two 
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friars preparing to plant their crosa ; but on the anrurling 
of a banner with a life-size picture of the Virgin paintfd on 
it, they Hung away their bows and arrows, came rimaing 
toward the banner with gestures of reverence and ddight, 
and threw their beads and other ornaments on the ground 
bel'oro it, as at the feet of a suddenly recognized queen. 

The San Gabriel Indians seem to have been a Buperior 
race. They sixtke a soft, musical language, now nearly 
lost Their name for God signified "Giver of Life." 
They had no belief in a devil or in bell, and persisted 
always in regarding thcra as concerning only white men. 
Robbery was unknown among them, murder was punished 
by death, and marriage between those near of kin was not 
allowed. They hail namoa for the points of the compass, 
and knew the North Star, calling it Riini. They bad 
games at which they decked themaelvca with flower gar- 
lands, which wreathed their heads and hung down to tlieir 
feet. They had certain usages of politeness, SDcb as that 
a. child, bringing water to an elder, must not taste it on the 
Tvay ; and that to pass between two who were speaking 
was an offence. They had song contests, often lasting 
many days, and sometimes handed down to the nest gcD- 
cration. To a people of such customs as these, the sym- 
bols, shows, and ceremonies of the Catholic Church must 
needs have seemed especially beautiful and winning. 

The records of the founding of these missions are eimi- 
lar in details, but are full of interest to one in sympathy 
either with their spiritual or their historical aigniScance. 
The routine was the same in all cases. A crosa was set 
up; a booth of branches was built; the ground and the 
booth were consecrated by holy water, and christened by 
the name of a saint ; a mass was performed ; the neighbor- 
ing Indians, if there were any, were roused and summoned 
by the ringing of bells swung on limbs of trees ; presents 
of cloth and trinkets were given them to inspire them 
with trust, and thus a mission was founded. Two monka 
(never, at first, more) were appointed to take chaise of , this 
cross and booth, and to -win, baptize, convert, and teach 
all the Indiana to be reached in the region. They had foij; 
guard and help a few soldiers, and sometimes a few already* 
partly civilized and Christianized Indians ; several head o " 
cattle, some tools and seeds, and holy vessels for the churel 
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^^ aervice, completed their store of weapons, spiritual and 
H secular, offensive and defensive, witli wliieli to conquer the 
K vildernesB and its savages. There needs no work of the 
^K'iin agination to help Ibis picture. Taken in its sternest 
^■zealism, it is vivid and thrilling ; contrasting the wretched 
^F poverty of these aingle-handed Ijcginnings with the final 
epiendor and riches attained, the result seoms welhiigh 
miraculous. 

From the rough booth of boughs and reoils of 1 770 to 
the pillars, arched wji'iidors, and domes of the stately 
stone churches of a half- century later, is a change only a 
degree less wonderfid than the change in the Indian, from 
the naked savage with his one stone tool, grinding acorn- 
meal in a rock bowl, to the industrious tUler of soil, 
L weaver of cloth, worker iu metals, and singer of sacred 
H'liymns. The steps of this change were slow at first In 
V 1772, at the end of five years' work, five missions had 
"been founded, and four hundred and ninctj'-one Indians 
liaptized. There wei-e then, in these five missions, but 
nineteen fi-iars and sixty soldiers. In 1786, La Peronse, 
a French naval commander, who voyaged along the Cali- 
fornia coast, leaves it on record that there wei'e hut two 
hundred and eighty-two soldiers, and about one hundred 
officers and fViars, nil told, in both Upi>er and Lower Cali- 
fornia, frooi Cape Saint Lucas to San Fraucisco, a lino of 
eight hundred leagues. At this time there were five thou- 
sand one hundred and forty-thri;e Indians, in tlie missions 
of Upper California alone. In the year 1800 there were, 
at the mission of San Diego, fifteen luiudi'ed and twenty- 
one Indians; and the San Diego garrison, three miles 
away from the mission, numbered only one hnndred and 
sisty-seven souls, — officers, soldiers, servants, women, 
and children. Such figures as these secra sufllcient refu- 
tation of the idea sometimes advanced, tbat the Indians 
were converted by force and held in subjection by terror. 
There is still preserved, in the archives of the Franciscan 
College, at Santa Barbara, a letter written by Father Juui- 
pcro to the Viceroy of Mexico, in 1776, imploring him to 
send a force of eighty soldiers to be divided among seven 
missions. He patiently explains that the friars, stationed 
iy twos, at new missions, from sixty to a hundred miles 
^stant from each other, cannot be expected to feel satfe 
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witliont a reasonable military protection ; and he aaks per- 
tinently wbat defence couUl be made, "in case the enemy I 
Bbould tempt tlie Gentiles to attack ns." That there was 
BO little active hostility- on the part of the savage tiibes, 
that they looked bo kindly as they did to the ways and re- ] 
straints of the new life, is the strongest possible proof that J 
the methods of the friara in dealing with them must havel 
been both wise and humane. I 

During the first sis yeai-s there was but one serious out- 1 
break, — that at San Diego. No retaliation was shown to- \ 
ward the Indians for Ihia ; on the contrary, the ordera of 
both friars and military commanders were that they should 
be treated with even gi'eater kindness than before ; and ia 
less than two years the mission buildings were rebuilt, 
under a guard of only a lialf-scoro of soldiers with hun- 
dreds of Indians looking on, and many helping cheerfiilly 
in the work. The San Carlos Mission at Monterej' was 
Father Junipcro's own cltarge. There he spent all his 
time, when not calletl away by his duties as president of 
the missions. There he died, and there he was buried. 
There, also, his beloved friend and brother. Father Crespi, 
labored by his side for thirteen years, Crespi was a san- i 
gnine. Joyous man, sometimes called £1 Bcato, from hWM 
happy temperament. No doubt his gayety made Serra'SJj 
sunshine in manj' a dark day ; and grief at his death dida 
much to break down the splendid old man's courage andT 
strength. Only a few months before it occurred, they had \ 
gone togetber for a short visit to their comrade. Father I 
Palon, at the San Francisco Mission. When they took 1 
leave of him, Crespf said, "Farewell forever; you will J 
see me no more." This was late in the autumn of 1781,-1 
and on New Tear's Day, 1782, he died, aged sixty years,fl 
and having spent half of those years in laboring for the X 
Indians. Serra lived only two years longer, and ia said 1 
never to have been aflcrwards the same as before. For 1 
many years he bad been a great sufferer from an affectioa J 
of the heart, — aggravated, if not induced, by his ficre^ 
beatings of his breast with a stone whde he was preacli.4 
ing. But physical pain seemed to make no impression om 
his mind. If it did not incapacitate him for action, hu 
held it of no account. Only the year before his dcath^ 
being then seventy years old, and very lame, he had joURt 
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neyed on foot from San Diego to Monterey, viailing every 

* ' and turuiug aside into all the Indian settleoienls 
the way. At this time there were on the Santa Bar- 
bara coast alone, within a space of eighty niiles, twenty- 
one villages of Indians, roughly estimated as containing 
between twenty and thirty thousand souls. He is said to 
have gone weeping from village to vilhge because he 
could do nothing i'ov tliem. 

He reached San Carlos in January, 1784, and never 
again went awa}'. The story of his last hours and death is 
ill the old church retiords of Monterey, wiittcn there by 
the hand of the sorrowing I'alon, the second day after he 
hail closed his friend's e\es. It is a quaint and touching 
narrative. 

Up to the day before his death, bis indomitable will np- 
holding the failing strength of his (lying body. Father 
Jnnipero had read in the church tbe canonical offices of 
each day, a service requiring an hour and a half of time. 
The evening befoi'e his death he walked alone to the 
chnrch to receive the last sacrament. The church was 
crowded to overflowing with Indians and whites, many 
crying aloud in uncontrollable grief. 

Father Junipero knelt before the altar with great fervor 
of manner, while Father Falon, with tears rolling down 
his cheeks, read the aervioea for the dying, gave him abso- 
lution, and administered the Holy Viaticum. Then rose 
ttoxa choked and tremulous voices the strains of the grand 
bymn " Tantum Ergo," — 
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Novo veHnt ritui ; 
FriGstet fiilcB sup;ilemeutuiii 
Senauuiu ilefi^iui. 

"Genitori gpnitoqne 

Balus, honor, virtue quoque 

Sit et benedict in ; 
Profedenli ah utmque 

Campar eii laudaiio." 

A atartled thrill ran through the clmrch as Father jn* 
^lipero's own voice, "' high and strong as ever," eaya the 
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record, joined iu the hjmn. One by odg the voices 
his people brolte down, stifled by subs, until at last the 
dying man's voice, almost aloDc, flaished the by 
ter this he gnve thanks, and rcturuing to his cell-like 
room sj>CDt the whole of tlie night iu Usteaing -to peni- 
tential psalms and litaiiiL's, and giving thanl^s to God ; all 
the time kneeling or sitting on the ground supported by 
the loving and faithful Palon. In the morning, early, 
he asked for the pleuary iudiilgenoe, for which he again 
knelt, and confessed again. At noon the chaplain and 
the captain of the bark ■•tit. Joseph," then lying in port 
at Monterey, came to visit him. He weleomed them, and 
cordially embracing the chaplain, said, " Tou have come 
just in time to cast the earth upon my bmly." After they 
took their leave, he asked Palon to read to him again the 
Recommendations of the Soul. At its conclusion he re- 
sponded earnestly, in as clear voice as iu health, adding, 
" Thank God, I am now without fear." Then with a firm 
step he walked to the kitchen, saying that he would like & 
cup of broth. As soon as he had taken the broth, he 
eselaimed, "I fuel better now; I will rest;" and Ijiug 
down he closed his eyes, and witiiout another word or, 
sign of struggle or pain ceased to breathe, entcrin^^ 
deed into a rest of which his last word had been solemnly, 
prophetic. 

Ever BJncc morning the grief-stricken people had been. 
waiting and listening for the tolling death-bell to annonncft. 
that all was over. At iti first note they came in erowds,.' 
breathless, weeping, and lamenting. It was with 
difficulty that the eoliliers could keep them from tearing. 
Father Junipero's habit piecemeal from his body, so ar-i 
dent was their desire to possess some relic of him. TUei( 
corpse was laid at once in a eollln which he himself hi 
ordered made many weeks before. The vessels in poi 
flred a salute of one hundred and one guns, answered by' 
the same from the guns of the presidio at Monterey 
honor given to no one below the rank of general, 
the hundred gun salutes were a paltry honor in comparu 
son with the tears of the Indian congregation. Soldi 
kept watch around his colHn night and day till the burial 
but the;- could not hold back the throngs of the poor 
tures who pressed to touch the hand of the father tht 
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rhad BO iitnch loved, and to hear away somotliing, if only a 
tiircad, of the gaements he had worn. 
His ardent and impassioned nature and bis untiring la- 
bors bad won their deepest affection and confidence. It 
was liis habit when at San Carlos to spend all his time 
with them, working by their side in the fields, making 
adul>e, digging, tilling, doing, in short, all that he required 
of them. Day after day he thus lalx>red, only desisting 
at the hours for performing ofl3c«s in the church. When- 
ever an Indian came to address him, he made the sign of 
^y the cross on hia forehead, and spoke to him some worfs of 
^K spiritual injiinctioQ or benediction. Tiie arbiti-ariness — or, 
^B ss some othis enemies called it, haughty self-will — which 
^H brought Serra at times into conflict with the military au- 
^H tiiorities when their purposes or views clashed with his 
^H own, never came to the smface in his spiritual functions, 
H^ or in his relation with the Indian converts. He loved 
tiiem, and yearned over them as brands to be snatched 
Trora the burning. He had baptized over one thousand of 
them with bis own hands ; bis whole life he spent for them, 
and was ready at any moment to lay it down if that would 
have beneGted them more. Absolute single-heartedness 
like this is never mistmder stood hy. and never antagonizes 
eqnally single-hearted people, cither high or low. But to 
be absolntely single-hearted in a. moral purpose is almost 
inevitably to be d(^gedly one-ideaed in regai^i to practical 
methods ; and the single-heartud, one-ideaed man, with a 
great moral purjiose, is sure to be often at swords' points 
with average men of selfish interests and mixed notions. 
This is the explanation of the fact that the later years of 
Serra'a life were maiTed by occasional collisions with the 
military authorities in the country. No doubt the impetu- 
osity of his natni-e made him sometimes hot in resentment 
and indiscreet of speech. But in spite of these faihngs, 
ho yet remains the foremost, grandest figure in the mis- 
sions' history. If his successoi's in their administration 
had been equal to him in spirituality, enthusiasm, and in- 
tellect, the mission establishments would never have been 
so utterly overthrown and mioed. 

Father Junipero sleeps on the spot where he labored and 

Bl^died. His gi'ave is under the ruins of the beautiful stone 

diurch of his mission, — the church whicli he saw only 
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Id ardent and longing foncy. It vns perhaps the niost_ 
bcautiriil. tliough not Ibe ^n'undcst of the mission cburchcs ; 
nn<l its mine hare to-dny a chnrm I'nr esceiKling all the 
others. The tino yellow lint of the stone, the granil and 
unique eontonr of the arches, the beautiful star-eUaped 
window in the front, the simple yet effective lines of carv- 
ing on pilaster and pillar and doorway, the eymmetiit^ 
M<K>rish tower and dome, the worn steps leading up to the 
belfry, — all make a picture whose beauty, apart fi-om hal- 
lowing associations, is enough to hold one spell-bound. 
Reverent Nature has rebuilt with grass and blossoms even 
the crumbling window-sills, across wkicb the wind blows 
free from the bine ocean just beyond ; and on the day we 
■saw the place, golden wheat, fresh rea|)ed, was' piled in 
loose mounds on the south slope below the church's south- 
ern wall. ]t reminded me of the tales I had beard from 
many aged men and women of a beautiful custom the In- 
dians had of scattering their choicest grains on the ground 
at the friars' feet, as a token of homage. 

The roof of the church long ago fell in ; its doors have 
stood open for years ; and the Gerce sea-gales have been 
sweeping in, piling sands until a great part of the floor is 
covered with solid earth on which every summer grasses 
and weeds grow high enough to bo cut by sickles. Of the 
thousands of acres which the Mission Indians once culti- 
vated in the San Carlos valley, only nine were finally de- 
creed by the United States Government to belong to the 
church. These were so earelessU' surveyed that no avenue 
of approach was left open to the mission buildiogs, and a 
part of the land had to he sold to bny a right of way to the 
cliurch. The i-emnant left makes a little farm, by the rental 
of which a man can be hired to take charge of the whole 
place, and keep it, if possible, from further desecration 
and niin. The presejit keeper is a devout Portuguese, 
whose broken English becomes eloquent as he speaks of 
the old friars whose graves be guards. 

" Dem work for civilize," he said, " not work for money. 
Dcy work to religion." 

In clearing away the earth at the altar end of the church, 
in the winter of 1SS2, this man came u|H)n stone slabs evi- 
dently covering graves. On opening one of these graves, 
it was found to hold three coffins. From the minute de- 
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^H fici'iption, in the olrl records, of Father Junipero's placo of 

^V bnrial, Father Carenova, the priest now in charge of tlic 

^" Monterey parish, became con vinceiJ that one of tlieae coffins 

must be his. On the opposite side of the ehurch ia another 

grave, where are buried two of the earliest governors of 

California. 

is a disgrace to both tlie Catholio Church and the 
State of California that this grand old ruin, with its sacred 
sepulchres, should be left to crnmble away. If nothing ia 
done to protect and save it, one short hundred years move 
see it a shapeless, wind-swi^pt mound of sand. It is 
, not in our power to confer honor or bring dishonor on the 
illustrious dead. We ourselves, alooe, are dishonored 
when we fail in reverence to them. The grave of Juni- 
pero Serra may be hurled centuries deep, and its very place 
forgotten ; yet his name will not perish, nor his fame suffer. 
But for the men of the couTitry whose civilization he 
founded, and of the Chui-ch whose faith he so glonfled, to 
permit his burial-place to sink into oblivion, is a shame 
indeed ! 



n. 

If the little grief-stricken band of monks who stood 
[weeping around Junipero Serra's grave in 1784 could 
I have foreseen the events of ttio next thirty jeai's, their 
I 'weeping would have been turned into exultant joy ; but 
J not the most daring enthnsiast among them could have 
I dreamed of the harvest of power destined to be raised 
f fhjm the seed thus sown in weakness. 

Almost with hia dying bi-ealh Father Junipero had 
promised to use " all his influeuce with God " in behalf of 
the missions. In the course of the nest four months 
after his death more converts were tinptized than in the 
whole three years previous ; and it became at once the 
common belief that his soul had passed directly into 
I heaven, and that this great wave of convei-sions was the 
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resnlt of his prayers. Prosperitj- continncd etendily to 
increaae. Mission after miasion was suocessfolly founded, 
until, ill lfi()4, the occupntion of llje sea-coast line from 
San Francisco to San Diego was complete, tbere be- 
ing nineteen mission eataliUsliDieDts onlj an easy Aay't 
journey apart fiom eacli otiier. 

The t#n new missions were founded in the following 
onJer : Santa Barbara, Dec. 4, 1 786 ; La Piiriaaima, Dec 
8, 1787; Santa Cruz, Sept. 25, 1791; Sokdad, Oct. 9, 
J791: San Jos^, June II, 1797; San Jnau Bautista, 
Jnne24, 1797; San Mignel, July 25, 1797; San Fernando 
Hey, Sept. 8, 1797; San Luis Key de Francia, June 18, 
1798 ; Santa Inez, Sept. 7, 1804. 

Beginnings bad also been made on a projected second 
line, to be from thirty to Hfly miles back from tlie sea; 
and this inland cbain of settlements and development 
promised to be in no way inferior to tbe firet. The 
wealth of the mission establishments had grown to an al> 
most incredible degree. In several of them massive stone 
churches had tjeen built, of an architecture at once u 
simple and harmonious that, even in ruins, it is to-day 
the grandest in America; and it will remain, so long as 
arch, pillar, or dome of it sball stand, a noble and touch- 
ing monument of the patient Indian workers who built, 
and of the devoted friars who designed, its majestic and 
graceful proportions. 

In all of the missions were buildings oti a large scale, 
providing for hundreds of occupants, for all the necessary 
trades and manufactures, and many of the oruamentiU 
a.rta of civilized life. Enormous tracts of land were un- 
der high cultivation ; the grains and cool fruits of the 
temperate zone flourishing, in the marvellous Californift 
air, side by side with the palm, olive, grape, fig, orange,,, 
and pomegranate. From tbe two hundred head of cattle 
sent by the wise Galvez, had grown herds past number- 
ing ; and to these had been added vast flocks of sheep 
and herds of horses. In tliose nineteen missions were 
gathei'ed over twenty thousand Indians, leading regular 
and industrious lives, and conforming to the usages of thO' 
Catholic religion. 

A description of the San Luis Rey Mission, written 
De Mofras, an attache of tbe Fi'encb Legation in Mexico.. 
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in 1842, gives a dear idea of the form, and some of the 
Qiethoils, of the mission establislimeuts : — 

" The huiiding' is a. quadrilateral, four hiindrpd and fifty feet 
^uare; the church occupies one of its wings; the facade is or- 
namented with a gallery. The huildiiig is two stories in height. 
Tlie interior ia formed by n courb ornamented with fouutaius, 
and decorated with trees. L'pon the gallery which runs aronnd 
it open the donnitories of the monks, of the majorB-domo, and 
of travellers, small workshops, schoolroomB, and storerooms. 
The hoapitala are situated in the most miiet parts of the mis- 
HOD, where also the schools) are kept. The young Indian girls 
dwell in halls called monasteries, and are called nuns. Placed 
under the care of Indian matrons, who are worthy of confidence, 
-they learn to make cloth of wool, cotton, and flas, and do not 
leave the monastery until they are old enough to he mai-risd. 
The Indian children mingle in schools nilh tliose of the white 
colonists. A certain number chosen among the pupils who dis- 
play the most intelligence learn music, chauting, the violin, 
flute, horn, violoncello, or other itistruments. Those who dis- 
tiiignish themselves in the carpenters' shops, at the forge, or in 
^ncultural labors are appointed alcaldes, or oveitwera, and 
cliai'ged with the directiotia of the laborers." 

Surrounding these buihlings, or arraoged in regular 
streets upon one side of tliera, were the homes of the In- 
dian families. These were built of adobe, or of roods, 
alter the native fashion. The dailj- routine of the In- 
dians' life was simple and uniform. They were divided 
, into squads of laborers. At sunrise the Angelas bell 
called tbcm to mass. After the mass Ihey breakfasted, 
and then dispersed to their vnrinus labors. At eleven 
they wore again summoned together for dinner, after 
which they rested until two, when they went again to 
.work, and worked nntil the evening Angelus, just before 
sunset. After prajers and supper they were in the habit 
of dancing and playing games until bedtime. Tlieir food 
was good. They had meat at noon, aecorapunied by 
pos'tle, a sort of succotash made of corn, beans, and 
wheat, boiled together. Their breakfast and supjjer were 
usually of porridge made from different grains, called atole 
and pinole. 

The men wore linen shirts, pantaloons, and blankets. 
The overseers and best workmen had suits of cloth like 
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the Spaniards. The women received every year two cli&* 
niiKeit, ODC gonn, and a blanket. De Mofras saj'i 

" When the hides, tallow, grain, wine, and oil were sold at 
good prices to Hliips from abroad, the monka distributed hatid- 
kt^rcliii^fe, wearing npparel, tobacco, and triuketa among the 
Indians, and devoted the Hurplua to the embellish men t of the 
churelie», the purchase of munical instruments, pictures, church 
ornaments, etc. ; still tliey were careful to keep » part of tha 
hurveat iu the granaiiea to provide for jeors of scuicity." 

The rule of the friars was in the main a kindly one. 
The vice of drunkenness was severely punished by flog- 
ging. Quarrelling between husbands and wives was al«> 
dealt with summarily, the oirending parties being chained 
together by the leg till they were glad to promise to keep 
peaee. New converts and recruits were secured in many 
ways : sooietiraea by sending out parties of those already 
attached to the new mode of life, and letting them set 
forth to the savages the advantages and comforts of the 
Christian way ; sometimes by luring strangers in with 
gifts ; sometimes, it is said, by capturing them by main 
force ; but of this there is only scant)' evidence, and it is 
not probable that it was often practised. It has also been 
said that cruel and severe methods were used to compel 
the Indians to work ; that they were driven under the 
lash by their overseers, and goaded with lancea by the 
soldiers. No doubt there were individual instances of 
cruelty ; seeds of it being indigenous in human nature, 
such absolute control of hundreds of human beings could 
not exist without some abuses of the power. But that 
tlie Indians were, on the whole, well treated and caretl 
for, the fact that so many thousands of them chose to 
remain in the missions is proof. With open wildemesB 
on all sides, and with thousands of savage friends and 
relatives close at hand, nothing but their own free will 
could have kept such numbers of them loyal and con- 
tented. Forbes, in his history of California, written in 
1832, says: — 

'* The l>est and most aneqiiivoeal proof of tlie p:ood conduct 
of tha fatliers is to be found in the iiiiliouncied affection and 
devotion invariably showji toward them by their Indian sub- 
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The picture of life in one of these missions during their 
period of prosperitj' is unique and attractive. The whole 
place was a hive of industry ; trades plying indoora and 
outdoors; tillers, herders, vintagers hj' hundreds, going 
to and fro ; ehildrcn in schools ; women epinning ; bands 
of young men practising on musical instruments ; music, 
the scores of which, in many instances, they had them- 
selves written out; at evening, all sorts of games of 
rtinniug, leaping, dancing, and ball -throwing, and the 
picturesque ceremonies of a religion which has always been 
wise in availing itself of beautiful agencies in color, form, 
and harmony. 

At every mission were walled gardens with waving 
palms, sparkling fountains, gi'oves of olive trees, hroiid 
vineyards, and orehards of all manner of fruits ; over all, 
the sunny, delicious, wtnterless California sky. 

More than mortal, indeed, must the Franciscans Lave 
■been, to Lave been able, under tliese conditions, to pre- 
sen-e intact the fervor and Bpirit of self-abnegation and 
depi-ivation inculcated by the rules of their oi-der. There 
is a Lalf-comic pathos in the records of occasional efforts 
made by one and another of the presidents to check the 
growing disposition towai-d ease on the part of the friars. 
At one time several of lliera were found to be carrying 
silver watches. The watches were taken away, and sent 
to Guadalajara to be sold, the money to be paid into 
the Church treasury. At another time an order was is- 
sued, forbidding the wearing of shoes and stockings in 
place of sandals, and the occupying of too lai^e and com- 
fortable rooms. And one zea.lous president, finding that 
the friai-s occasionally rode in the carts belonging to their 
missions, had all the carls burned, to comijel the fathers 
to go about on foot. 

The friars were forced, by the verj- facts of their situa- 
tion, into the exercise of a constant and abounding Lospi- 
tality ; and this of itself inevitably brought about large 
departures from the ascetic rSffime of living originally 
preached and practised. Moat royally did they discharge 
the obligations of this hospitality. Ti'avellers' rooms were 
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kept altvajs rcndj in cTPiy TDission ; and there were evefi^^^l 
0ct npail fruit on'harda coUcd '''travellers' ori^Laixls." A ^^| 
mull iii]"lit riiie rroiii Sun Di«ro to Monterev bv easv liav'n -^^^ 



man iiii<^bt riile rroiii Sun Diego to Monterej' by easj' day's 
journeys, siwnding eaeli night as guest in a inissioti cstat>- 
listiment. As soon us he rtxle up, au Indiun page would 
ainii-ar to take liia horse ; another to show hira to one of 
the travellera' rooms. He was served with the liest of food 
and wine as long aa he liked to stay, and when be left be 
might, if he wished, take from tiio mission herd a fresh 
horse to carry him on liia journey. All the California 
voyagers and travellers of the time speak in glowing terms 
of this generous and coidtal entertaining hy the friars. 
It was, imdoubtetlly, part of their policy as representatives 
of the State, but it was no less a part of their duty as 



Some of the highest tributes which have been paid to 
them, both as men and as administrators of affairs, have 
come from strangers who, thus sojourning under tlieir 
roofs, had the best opixirttmity of kuowing their lives. 

Says Forbes : — 

"Their conduct has been marked by a degree of benevolence, 

humanity, and moderation probahly uiioxampled in any other 
BituntioD. ... I have never henrd Iliat they have not acted with 
the most perfi.>ct £df lity, or tbat they ever betrayed a trust, or 
acted with inhumanity." 

This testimony is of the more weight that it comes troia 
a man not in sympathy with either the religions or the 
secular system on whieb the friars' labors were based. 

Tlie tales still told by old people of festal occasions at 
tlie missions sound like talcs of the Old World rather than- 
of the New. There was a strange difference, fifty years 
ago, between the atmosphere of life on the east and 
west sides of the America.n continent : on the Atlantic 
shore, tlie descendants of the Puritans, weighed down 
by serious purpose, half grudging the time for their one 
staid yearly Thanksgiving, and driving the Indians farther 
and farther into the wilderness every year, fighting and 
killing them ; on the sunny Pacific shore, the merry peo- 
ple of Mexican and Spanish blood, troubling themselves 
about nothing, dancing away wjjole days and nights liko 
tihildren, while their priests were gathering the ludians 
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by thoasaiids into communitiea , and fueling anc! teaching 
them. 

The moat beantiful woman known in California a lialf- 
century ago' still lives in Manta Bai'bara, wtiite-haired, 
bright-eyed, eloquent- tongned to-day. At the time of her 
marriage, her husband being a brother of the Superior of 
the Santa Barbara mission, her wedding banquet was 
spread on tables running the whole length of the outer 
corridor of the mission. For three days and three nights 
the feasting and dancing were kept up, and the whole 
town was bid. On the day after her wedding came the 
christening or blessing of the right tower of the church. 
^he and her husband, having been chosen godfather and 
godmother to the tower, wallied in solemn procession 
around it, carrying lighted candles in their hands, pre- 
ceded by the friar, who sprinkled it with holy water and 
burned incense. In the four long streets of Indians' 
houses, then running eastward from the mission, booths 
of green boughs, decorated with flowers, were set up in 
front of all the doors. Companies of Indians from other 
missions came as guests, danuiug and singing as they ap- 
proached. Their Indian hosts went out to meet them, 
also singing, and pouring out seeds on the ground for 
them to walk on. These were descendants of the Indians 
who, when Viscayno anchored olf Santa Barliara in 1602, 
came ont in canoes, bringing tbeir king, and rowed three 
times around Viscayno's ship, chanting a chorus of wel- 
come. Then the king, going on board the ship, walked 
three times around the deck, chanting the same song. 
He then gave to the Spaniards gifts of all the simple foods 
he bad, and implored them to land, promising that if they 
would come and be their brothers, he would give to each 
man ten wives. 

With the increase of success, wealth, and power on the 
part of the missions came increasing complexities in tbp.ir 
relation to the military settlements in the country. The 
original Spanish plan of colonization was threefold, — 
religious, militarj', and civil. Its first two steps were a 
mission and a presidio, or garrison, — the presidio to be the 
guai'd of the mission ; later was to como the pueblo,' or 
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town. From indetinitoness in tlie understanding of prop- 
erty riglits, and rights of aiilliority, as vested under thcae 
three heads, there verj- soon arose confusion, which led to 
collisions, — collisions whiuh have not yet ceased, and 
never will, so long as therG remains a land-title in Cali- 
fornia to be quarrellml over. The law records of the State 
are brimfUl of briefs, counter-briefs, opinions, and counter- 
opinions regarding property issues, all turning on defini- 
tions which nolxHly has now clear right to make, of old 
puehlo and presidio titles and bounds. 

In the beginning there were no grants of land ; every- 
thing was done by royal decree. In the form of taking 
possession of the new lands, the Church, by right of sacred 
honor, came first, the religious ceremony always preceding 
the military. Not till the cross was set up, and the 
ground consecrated and taken possession of, in the i 
of Gotl, for the Churdi's purposes, did any military 
mander ever think of planting the royal standard, symbol- 
izing the king's possession. In the early days the relatioi» 
between the military and the ecclesiastical representatives 
of the king were comparatively simple : the soldiers were 
sent avowedly and specifically to protect the friars ; inor&- 
over, iu tliose earlier days, soldiers and friars were alike 
devout, and, do doubt, had the mission interests more 
equally at heart than they did later. But each jear'a in- 
crease of numbers in the garrisons, and of nuinhers and 
power in the missions, increased the possibilities of clash- 
ing, until finally the relations between the two underwent a 
singular reversal ; and the friars, if disposed to be satiiical, 
might well have said that, hoviever bad a nile might be 
which would not work both ways, a rule which did was not or 
necessity a good one, it being now the duly of the 
to support the presidios \ llic military governors liciug au- 
thorized to draw upon the friars not oulj^ for aiippliei 
for contributions of money and for levies of laborers. 

EnKliBh generally emlirac^B overy kinil of poputRtion froia the Tillxm J 
to (lie city, and hIsd. used sp^ficiiltf , signifies a town corponile 1 
anil politic, to Ihe wurd ' pueblo ' in Spanish ranges i^um the lianilet' J 
to the city, but, used emphatically, sidniflei a town torpurate 
polilii;." — nwiKBLLK's Co/"!.!.;/ IHitorii nf Sfiii Frond'oi. 

> In l\\e ilcuide betircen IHIl nnd IglO Ihe missions furnished ti> J 
the presidios about eighteen thousand dollars' worth of supplies eocb'l 
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On the other hand, no lands could be set off or assigned 
for colonists without consent of the friars, and there were 
man}' other curious and entangling cross-purpose powers 
distributed between friars and military governors quite 
enlHuient to make it next to impossible for things to go 
smoothly. 

The mission affairs, so far as their own internal interests 

were coacerned, were administered with admirable siiu- 

plicit)' and system. The friars in charge of the missiona 

were responsible directly to the president, or prefect, of the 

slons. He, in turn, was responsible to the president, 

;uardijiD, of the Franciscan College in San Fernando, 

Uesico. One responsible officer, called procurador, 

kept in the city of Mexico to bnj- supplies for the 

m stipends due, aud from the drafts given 

to the i'riars by the presidio commandere for goods fiir- 

nislied to the presidios. There was also a syndic, or 

general agent, at San Bias, wlio attended to the shipping 

and forwarding of supplies. It was a happj- combination 

of the minimum of fiinctionaries with the maximum of 

responsibility. 

The income supporting the missions was derived from 
two soareea, the first of which was a fund, called the 
"Pious Fund," originally belonging to the Jesuit order, 
bnt on the snppression of that order, in 1868, taken pos- 
session of by the Spanish Government in trust for the 
Church. This fund, begun early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, was made up of estates, mines, manufactories, and 
flocks, — all gifts of rich Catholics to the Society of Jesus. 
It yielded an income of fifty thousand doliai's a year, the 
whole of which belonged to the Church, and was to be 
used in paying stipends to the fiiars (to the Dominicans 
in Lower as well as to the Franciscans in Upper California), 
and in the purchasing of articles needed in the missions. 
The missions' second source of income was from the sales 
of their own products : firat to the presidios, — these sales 
paid for by drafts on the Spanish or Mexican Government ; 
second, to trading ships, comirtg more and more each j^car 
to the California coa.st. 

As soon as revolutionary troubles began to agitato 
Spain and Mexico, the income of the missions from 
abroiid began to fall off. The Pious Fund was too big 
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a sum to he Loiiestlv admiaiatered by any government ] 
Jiaril prfssod for iiioiicy. l:i|)aia began to filfU fi'om it 
early, to pay the bills of her ware with Portugal and Eng- 
land; and Mexico, OS soou as she had t^e chance, ful>' 
lowed Spain's example vigorously. Belling whole estatesJ 
and pocketing their jirico, farming the fund out for tbi*^ 
benefit of the State treasury, and, finally, in Santa Anna's 
time, aclliug the whole outright to two banking-bui 
During these troublous times the friars not only failed,] 
frequently to receive their regular stipends Bllott*;d from 
the iniereat of this Pious Fund, hut their agent was unable f 
to collect the money due tliem for the supplies furnished 1 
to the presidios. The sums of which tliey were lliua.1 
robbed by two governments — that, being ostensibly of the -f 
Catholic faith, should surely have held the Church's proi>- ■ 
erty sacred — mounted up in a few years to such enor- I 
mous figures that restitution would have been [jraetically I 
impossible, and, except for their own internal sources of I 
revenue, the missions must have come to bankruptcy and I 

However, the elements which were to bring about this 
ruin were already at work, — were, indeed, inherent ij 
very system on which they had been founded. The Span- 
ish Government was impatient to see cari-ied out, and to 
reap the benefit of, the pueblo feature of its colonizatioQ 
plan. With a singular lack of realization of tlie time J 
needed to make citizens out of savages, it had set tenj 
years as the period at the expiration of which the Indiaqrl 
communities attached to the miaaions were to be formed 
into pueblos, — the missions to be secularized, that i 
turned into curacies, the pueblo being tlie parish. 
was, no doubt, the wise and proper ultimate scheme, — It 
only one, in fact, which provided either for the entire c 
ilization of the Indian or the successful colonization > 
the country. But five times ten Jem's would have bet 
little enough to allow for getting such a scheme fairly ni 
der way, and another five times ten years for the finishing- 1 
and rounding of the work. It is strange how sure civil- T 
ized peoples are, when planning and legislating for sav- J 
ages, to forget that it has always taken centuries to graft j 
on or evolve out of savagery anything like civilization. ] 

Aiming towards this completing of their colonization. 4 
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I|)l&n. the Spanish Government had verj- early founded the 
pueblos of Los Angeles onil Uan Josu. A second class of 
pueblos, called, in the icgul plirasc of California's later 
days, "Presidial Pueblos," had origiuated in the settle- 
ment of the presidios, and gradually grown up aronnrt 
them. There were four of these, — Wan Diego, Monterey, 
Santa Barbara, and San Fruneisco. 

It is easy to see how. as these settlements iiuTeafie<l, (iC 
persons more or less uneonnected with the missions, there 
must have grown up discontent at the Chnrcli'a oecuiia- 
tion and control of so large a propoi-tion of the country. 
Iteady for alliance with tliis discontent was the constnnt 
Jealousy on the part of the military authorities, whose meae- 
ures were often — aud, no doubt, often rightly — opposed 
hy the friars. These fomenting causes of disqniet reacted 
on the impatienee and greed in Spain ; all together slowly, 
steadily working against the missions, until, in 1813, the 
Spanish Cortes passed an act decreeing their seeulariza- 
tion. This was set forth in sounding phrase as an act 
purely for tiie benefit of the Indians, that they might be- 
come citizens of towns. But it was, to say the least of it, 
Bs much for ypaiu as for the Indians, since, by its provi- 
sions, one half of the mission lands were to be sold for the 
payment of Spain's national de)>t. This aet, so manifestly 
premature, remained a dead letter; Imt it alarmed the 
friars, and with reason. It was the tocsin of their doom, 
of the downf:dl of their establishments, aud tlio ruin of 
their work. 

AiTairs grew more and more unsettled. Spanish vice- 
^L roys and Mexican insurgeuts took turns at ruling in MeK- 
^B ieo, and the representatives of each took tnnis at ruling in 
^V ■ California. The waves of every Mexican revohition broke 
^^ on the California shore. The College of San Fernatidn, 
in Mexico, also shared in the general coufusiou, and many 
of its members returned to Spain. 

From 1817 to 1820 great requisilions were made by the 
Government upon the missions. They responded gener- 
ously. They gave not only food, but monej-. They sub- 
mitted to a tax, per capita, on all their thousands of 

Indiana, to pay the ex^ienses of a deputy to sit in the 

^^l Mexican Congress. TUey allowed troops to be quartered 
^^Kin the mission buildinea. At the end of the vnr 1820 
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the outstanding tlrafts on the Governraent, in favor of the 
missions, amounted to four huudretl tliousand doUarB. 

It is impossible, in studjing the records of this time, 
not to feel that the friara were, iu the main, disposed to 
work in good faith for the best interests of the State. 
That tUey opposed the secularization project is true ; but 
it is unjust to assume that their motives in so doing were 
purely selllsh. Most certainly, the results of the earryinf 
out of that project were such as to prove all that thc-y 
claimed of its uutimeliness. It is easy saying, as their 
enemies do, that they would never have advocated it, and 
were not training the Indians with a view to it : but the 
first assertion is an assumption, and nothing more; and 
the refutation of the second lies in the fact that even ia 
that short time they had made tlie savages into " masons 
carpenters, plasterers, soap-makers, tanners, shoe-makei-s 
blaeksmitlis, millers, bakers, cooks, brick-makers, carters 
and cart-makers, weavers and spinners, saddlers, ship 
hands, agriculturists, berdsmcn, vintagers; — in a word, 
they filled all the laborious occupations known to civilized 
society," ' Moreover, in many of the missions, plots of 
land had already been given to individual neophytes who 
seemed to have intelligence and eneigy enough to begin an 
independent life for themselves. But it is idle speculating 
now as to what would or would not have been doae under 
conditions which never existed. 

So long as Spain refused to recognize Mexico's inde- 
pendence, the majority of the friars, as was natural, re- 
mained loyal to the Spanish Government, and yielded with 
reluctance and under protest, in every instance, to Mex- 
ico's control. For some years President Sarria was under 
aiTest for refusing to take the oath of allegiance to tlie 
Mexican republic. Nevertheless, it not being convenient 
to remove him and fill his place, he performed all his func- 
tions as president of the missions through that time. Many 
other ft-iars refused to take the oath, and left the country 
in consequence. During three j-ears the secularization pro- 
ject was continually agitated, and at inten-ais raeasurea 
initiatory to it were decreed and sometimes acted upon. 
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The Bbifting governors of uofortiinate California legis- 
lated for or against the mission interests accorOiug to the 
exigencies of iheir needs or the warmness or luliewai'mnesa 
of Iheir religious faith. 

An act of one year, declaring tlie Indians liberated, aod 
offering the friars to turn over tlie mission proijerties to 
aiimiuistratora, woulil be followed a few years later by an 
act restoring the power of lUe friars, anil giving bac-k to 
them all that remahied to he rescued of tlie mission proper- 
ties atid converts. All was anarchy and eonfusioD. During 
the fifty-five years that California was under Spanish rule 
she had but nine governors. During the twenty-foui' that 
she was under Mexican miarale she had thirteen. It 
would be interesling to know what tlie Indian populations 
thought, as tijcy wat(;hecl these quarrellings and intrigues 
among the Chiistiuns who were held up tu them as patterns 
for imitation. 

In a curious pamphlet left by one of the old friars, Father 
Boscana, is told a droll story of the logical inferences some 
of them drew from the iKtlitical situations among their bui>- 
posed betters. It was a band of tinji Diego Indians. When 
they heard that the Spanish viceroy in tlie city of Mesieo 
had been killed, and a Mexican made emperor in bis place, 
they forthwith inado a great feast, burned up their chief, 
and elected a new one in his stead. To the stringent re- 
proofs of the horrified friara tlicy made answer: "'Have 
you not done the same in Mexico? You saj- your king 
was Dot good, and j'ou killed him. Well, our captain was 
not good, and we burned him. If the new one turns out 
bad, we will burn hiin too," — a memorable instance of 
the superiority of example to precept. 

At last, in 1834, the final blow fell on the missions. 
The Governor of California, in compliance with instruc- 
tions ^ecei^■ed from Mexico, issued an autiioritative edict 
for their secularization. It was a long document, and had 
many significant provisions in it. It said that the Indians 
were now to bo " emancipated." But the 16th article said 
that they " should be obliged to join in such labors of com- 
munity as are indispensable, in the opinion of the political 
chief, in the cultivation of the vineyards, gni\ieus, and 
fields, which for the present remain unap portioned." Tliis 
sort of emancipation ; and it is not surprising 
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to read, in the [wlitical records of the time, such par»- 1 
graplis U8 this: "Out of one huiidrtid and sixty ludiuil 
families ut San Diego, to 'nlioni cmaiiciijatioQ tras offered-! 
by Governor Figueroa, oul3- ten could be induced to accepta 
it." The friars were to band over all records and invento-.! 
ries to stewai-da or adniiuistrators appointed. Boards of# 
niftgistratea were also a[)poiutcd for each village. OnsI 
half of the movable property was to bo divided among thefl 
'* emaneipated persons," ontl to each bead of a familj' wtu 
to be given four hundred stjuarD yards of land. Every- 
thing else — lands, movable properties, property of all 
classes - — was to l>e put into the bands of the administra- 
tor, to be bold subject to tbe Federal Governmeut. Out 
of these properties tbe administrators were to pi-ovide 
properly for the support of the father or fatbera left in 
ehat^ of the chureb, the church properties, and the souls 
of the " emancipated persons." A more complete and in- 
genious subvei'sion of the previously existing state of tbiuge 
could not have been devised ; and it is hard to conceive bow 
any student of the history of tbe period can sec, in its 
shaping and sudden enforcing, anything except bold and 
unprincipled greed hiding itself under specious cloaks of i 
right. SajH Dwiuclle, in his " Colonial History ; " — ■ 

' ' Beneath these specioua pretexts was undoubtedly a perfect \ 
auderstaudiiig between the Government of Mexico aud tbe lead- 
ing men in California, that in such a condition of things the 
Supreme Geveriiment might afaeorb the Ploua Fund, under the 
pretence that it wivs no longer neca'tsary for miaBionary pur- 
poses, and thus liad reverted to the State as a ijuasi escheal 
while the co-actora in California sliouW appropriate the 
Wf aith of the missiouB by the rapid and sure process of admii 
istering their temporalities." 
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er in which the project was executed, Dwi- 



" Tiiese lawH, whose oatensihle purpose was to convert the 
missionary establishments iato Indian pueblos, their cliurchea 
into parish clmruhea, and to elevate the Christian izt>d Indians to 
the rank of citizens, were after all Bxeeuted in snch a manner 
that the so-called secularization of the missions rpsulteil in their 
plunder and complete ruin, and in tlie demoralization and dis- 
persion of tbe Cliristiauized Indians." 
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rit is only just to Temcmbcr, however, that these lawa 
and measures were set in force in a. time of revolution, 
when even the beat measures and lawa could have small 
chance of being fairly esecoted, and that a government 
which 13 driven, as Mexico waa, to recruiting its colonial 
forces by baU^hes of selected prison convicts, is entitled to 
pity, if not charity, in onr estimates of its conduct. Of 
course, the position of administrator of a mission became 
at once a political reward and a chance for big gains, 
and simply, therefore, a source and centre of bribery and 

. . corrnptiou. 

Between the governors — who now regarded the mission 
establishments as State property, taking their cattle or 
graiu as freely as they would any other revenue, and send- 
ing orders to a mission for tallow as they would draw 
checlts on the treasury — and the administrators, who 
equally i-egardcd them as easy places for the filling, of 
pockets, the wealth of the missions disapt>Gared as dew 
melts in the sun. Through all this the Indians were the 
victims. They were, under the administrators, compelled 
to worlt far harder than before ; thej- were ill-fed and ill- 
treated ; they were hired Out in gangs to work in towns 
or on farms, under masters who regarded them simply aa 
heasta of burden ; their rights to the plots of land wliich 
had been set off for them were, almost without exception, 
ignored. A more pitiable sight has not often been seen 
on earth than the spectacle of this great body of helpleaa, 
dependent creatures, suddenly deprived of their teachers 
and pTOtectora, thrown on their own resources, and at the 
tnerey of rapacious and unscrupulous communities, in time 
of revolution. The best comment on their sufferings is to 
be found in the statistics of the mission establishments 
after a few years of the administrators' reign. 

In 1834 there were, accoi-ding to the lowest estimates, 
from fifteen to twenty thousand Indiana iu tlie missions. 
De Mofros's statistics give the number aa 30,620. In 1840 
there were left, all told, but sis thousand. In many of 
the missions there were less than one hundred. According 

- -to Ue Mofras, the cattle, sheep, lioraes, and mules, in 

numbered 808,000 ; in 184:3, but 6,320. Other esti- 

put the figures for 1834 considerably lower. It 
t easy to determine which are true ; but the most 
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moderate estimates of all tell Iho story with snfflt-ient 
einplmsis. There is also verbal testimony on tliesc points 
still to be heard iu Caliruniiu, if one hiis ]>atienee nufl 
interest enough m tbe subject tu listen to it. TLerc are 
Still living, wandering about, half blind, half starved, in 
the neighborhood of the mission sites, old Indiana who 
recolleet tlic mission times in the height of their glory. 
Their faeea kindle willi a sad flicker of recollected happi- 
ness, as they tell of the days when they liad all they 
wanted to eat, and the padres were so good and kind : 
" Bueno tiempo ! llueno Liempo," they say, with a hoi>e- 
less sigh and shako of the head. 

Under tbe new regime the friars suffered hardly leas 
than the Indians. Some fled the country, unable to bear 
the humiliations and hardships of their positions under- 
the control of tlie administrators or majors-domo, andj 
dejjendent on their caprice for slielter and even for food** 
Among this number was Father Antonio Peyri, who bad 
been for over thirty years in charge of the splendid mission 
of San Luis Rey. In 1800, two years after its founding, 
this mission had SCO Indians. In 1827 it had 2,686; it 
owned over twenty thousand head of cattle, and nearly 
twenty thousand slieep. It controlled over two hundred 
thousand acres of land, and there were raised in its fields 
in one year three thousand bushels of wheat, six thousand 
of barley, ami ten thousand of corn. No other mission 
had ao fine a churcli. It was one hundred and sis^' feet 
long, fifty wide, and sixty high, with walls four feet 
thick. A tower at one side held a belfry for eight bella. 
The corridor on the opposite side had two hundred and J 
flfly-six arches. Its gold and silver ornaments ai'e said I 
to liave been superb. ^ 

When Father Peyri made np his mind to leave the ' 
country, he slipped off by night to San Diego, hoping to 
escape without the Indians' knowledge. But. missing him 
in the morning, and knowing only too well what it meant, 
five hundred of them mounted their ponies in hot haste, 
and galloped all the way to San Diego, forty-five miles, to 
bring him back by force. They arrived just as the ship, 
with Father Peyri on board, was weighing anchor. Stand- 
ing on the deck, with outstretelied arms he l>lessed tbem^ 
amid their teal's and loud cries. Some flung tbemselv4i 
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into the water and swam after the sliip. Four reached it, 
and clinging to its sides, so implored to be taken that 
tlie fatlier consented, and earricd them with him to Komo, 
■where one of them became a priest. 

Tbere were other ton eb in g instiinces in which the fatliera 
refused to be separated from their Indian converts, and 
remained till the last by their side, sharing all their miseries 
and deprivations. De Mofras, in his visit to tlie country 
in 1842, found, at the mission of San Luis ObisiJo, Father 
Azagonais, a very old man, living in a but, hke the In- ' 
dians, sleeping on a rawbide on the bare gronnd, willi no 
drinking' vessel but an ox-horn, and no food bnt some dried 
meat hanging in the aun. The little he had he shared 
with the few Indians who still lingered there. Benevolent 
persona had offered him asylum; but he refused, saying 
that lie would die at his post. At the San Antonio mission 
De Mofras found anotticr aged friar. Father Gntierrez, 
living in great misery. The administrator of this mission 
was a man who hod been formerly a menial servant in ttie 
establisimient ; he had refused to provide Father Gutierrez 
with the commonest necessaries, and had put him on an 
allowance of food barely sufficient to keep him ahve. 

At Soledad was a still more pitiful case. Fatlier Sarria, 
who had lalwred there for thirty years, refiised to leave the 
spot, even after the mission was so mined that it was not 
worth any administrator's while to keep it. He and the 
handful of Indians who remained loyal to their faith and 
to him lived on there, gi-owing poorer and poorer each 
day ; be sJiaring bis every morael of food with them, and 
Btai-ving himself, till, one Uundaj' morning, saying mass at 
the crumbling attar, lie fainted, fell forward, and died in 
their arms, of starvation. This was in 1838. Only eight 
years before, tliis Soledod mission had owned tbirty-six 
thonsand cattle, seventy thonsand sheep, three hundred 
j'oke of working oxen, more horses than any other mission, 
and had an aqueduct, fifteen miles long, supplying water 
enough to iiTigate twenty thousand acres of land. 

For ten years after the passage of the Secularization Act, 
affairs went steadily on fVom fcad to worse witli the mis- 
sions. Each governor had his own plans and devices for 
making the most out of them, renting them, dividing them 
into parcels for the use of colonists, establishing pueblos 
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on them, making them subject to laws of bankruptcy, and 
finally Belling tbem. Tlie rtepartmental iiBsemblies some- 
timea indorsed and sometitiiea annulled the acta of the 
governors. In 1S42 Governor Mitlieltorena procL'umed 
that tlie twelve soutttcni missions should be reatorod to 
tlie Chureb, and that the Govcrnraent would not make 
nnother grant of laud without the cousent of the tViara. 
This led to a vevohitjon, or rattier an ebullition, and 
Michcltoi-cna was sent out of the tK)nntry. To him auo- 
ceodcd I'io Keo, who I'emained in power till tlie occu- 
pation of California by the United Stattis forecs in 1846. 
During the reign of I*io Pico, the ruin of the mission 
establishments was comjiletod. They were at first sold or 
rented in batches to the highcat bidders. There was first 
a preliminary farce of proclamation to the Indians to return 
and take posacasion of the missions if they did not want 
them sold. These pi'oclamations were posted np in the 
pueblos for months before the sales. In 1844 the Indians 
of Dolores, SoJedad, San Miguel, La Fnriasiina, and Saa 
Rafael ' were thus summoned to come back to their mia^ 
sioua, — a curious bit of balf conscience - stricken, half 
politic recognition of the Indiana' ownership of the lands^ 
tJie act of the Departmental Assembly saj"ing that if they 
(the Indians) did not return before such a date, the Gov- 
ernment would declare said missions to be "without own- 
ers," and dispose of them accordingly. There mnst have 
been much bitter speech in those daj's when news of these 
proclamations reached the wilds where the mission Indians 
had taken reflige. 

At last, in March, 1846, an act of the Departmental 
Assembly raarlo the miaaiona liable to the lawa of bank- 
rnptcy, and authorized the governor to sell tliem to private 
persons. As bj' this time all the missions that had any 
pretence of existence left liad been run hopelessly into 
debt, proceedings iu regaixl to them were much simplifled 
by this act. In the same year the President of Mexico 
issued an order to Governor Pico to use all means vrithin 
his power to raise monc}' to defend the country against 
the United States ; and under color of this double auUior- 
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• Tlio miBsiona of San RafiiKl nnd San FrantUco de Solano w._. 
tlic laat fnundnl ,' the first in 1810. nnd the tatter in 1823, — too late to | 
Utain Bn; great Bticceas or importance. 
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ization the governor forthwith proceeded to sell misBiona 
right and \cfl. lie sold them at illegal private sales ; he 
sold them for insigiii Beaut sums, and for sums nut paid at 
all ; whether he was, to use the words of a well-known 
legal brief in one of the celebrated Califoniia land cases, 
" wilfnlly ignorant or giosslj eoiTupt," there is no knowing, 
and it mode no dirt'erence in the result. 

One of the last acts of the Departmental Assembly, before 
the surrender of the country, was to declare all Governor 
Pico's sales of mission property null and void. And one 
of Governor Pico's last acts was, as soon as he had made 
tip his mind to run away out of the country, to write to 
some of liis special friends and ask them if there were any- 
thing else they would like to have him give them before 
his departure. 

On the 7th of July, 1846, the American flag was raised 
in Monterey, and formal possession of California was taken 
by the United States. The proclamation of Admiral 8loat 
on this memorable occasion included these words: "All 
persons holding title to real estate, or in quiet possession 
of lands under color of right, shall have those titles and 
rights gnarnnt^ed to them." "Color of right" is a legal 
phrase, emlxMlying a moral idea, an obligation of equity. 
If the United States Government had kept this guarantee, 
there would be living in comfortable homesteads in Cali- 
fornia to-day many houdrcds of people that are now 
homeless and bej^ared, — Mexicans as well as Indians. 

The army ofBcers in chaise of different posts in Califor- 
nia, in these first days of the United States' occupation of 
the country, were perplexed and embarrassed by nothing 
ao much as by the confusion existing in regard to the 
nnssion properties and lands. Everywhere men turned np 
with bills of sale from Governor Pico. At the San Diego 
mission the ostensible owner, one Estndillo by name, 
ponfessed frankly that ho ' ' did not think it right to dispose 
of the Indians' property in that -way ; but as everybody 
was buying missions, he thought he might as well have 

In many of the miesions, squatters, without show or 

Bcmbianec of title, were found ; these the olflcers turned 

out Finally, Geneml Kearney, to save the trouble of 

I cutting any more Gordian knots, declared tliat all titles 
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or raisaiona and mission lands most be held in abeyance 
till tbe Unil«d t^tat«s Government should pronounce on 

tilt' ID. 

For several years tbe question remained unsettled, and 
the mission [iropcrtics were held by those who had them 
in possession at the time of the surrender. Itut in 1856 
the United States Land Commiaaion gave, in reply to a claim 
and petition from the Catholic Bishop of California, a de- 
cision which, considered witL reference to the situation of 
tlie mission pmperlies at the time of tlie United States' 
possession, was perhaps as near to being equitable as tlie 
circumstances would admit. But, considered with refer- 
ence to tbe status of the mission establishments under the 
Spanish rule, to their original extent, the scope of the 
work, and the magnificent success of their experiment np 
to the time of the revolutions, it seems a sadly inadequate 
return of property once rigLtftiUy held. Still, it was not 
the province of tbe United States to repair the injustices 
Of matte good the thefts of Spain and Mexico ; and any 
attempt to clear up the tangle of conSscations, debts, 
frauds, and robberies in California, for tbe last qnart«r of 
a century before the surrender, would have been bootless 
work. 

The Land Commissioner's decision was based on the 
old Spanish law which divided chnich property into two 
classes, sacred and ecclesiastical, and held it to be inalien- 
able, except in case of necessity, and then only according 
to provisions of canon law ; in the legal term, it was said 
to be "out of commerce." The sacred property was that 
which had been in a formal manner consecrated to God, — 
ehnrch buildings, sacred vessels, vestments, etc. Ecclesi. 
astical property was land held by the Church, and appropri- 
ated to ttio maintenance of divine worship, or tbe support of 
tile ministi'y ; buildings occupied by the'priosts, or necessary 
for their convenience ; gardens, etc. Following a similar 
division, the property of the mission establishments was 
held by the Land Commiaaion to be of two soi-ts, — mission 
property and church property ; the mission property, em- 
bracing the great tracts of land formerly cultivated for the 
community's purpose, it was decided, must be considered 
as government property ; the church property, including, 
with the church buildings, houses of priests, etc., bu^ 
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smaller portions of land as were devoted to the immediate 
needa of tUe ministry, it was decided inuat still riglitfidly 
go to the Church. How many acres of tbe old gardens, 
orchards, vineyards, of the iniasions could properly be 
claimed by the Church nnder this head, was of course a 
question ; and it seems to have been decided on very ditfer- 
eiit bases in different missions, as some received much 
more than others. But all the church buildings, priests' 
houses, and some acres of land, more or less, with each, 
were pronounced by this decision to have been "before 
the treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo solemnly dedicated to 
the use of the Chureh, and thexefore withdrawn from com- 
merce ; " " such an interest is protected by the proviaioua 
of the treaty, and must be held inviolate under our laws." 
Thus were returned at last, into the inalienable poaaession 
of the Catholic Church, all that were left of the old mis- 
sion churches, and some fragnnents of the misaiou lands. 
I Many of them are still in operation as curacies ; others 
are in niins ; of some not a trace is left, — not even a 
Stone. 
At San Diego the walls of the old church are still stand- 
ing, nnroofed, and crumbling daily. It was used as a 
cavalry barracks during the war of 1846, and has been a 
sbeepfold since. Opposite it is an olive orchard, of superb 
hoary trees still in bearing; a cactus wall twenty feet 

thigh, and a cluster of date palms, are all that remain of 
the friars' garden. 
At San Juan Capiatrano, the next mission to the north, 
Bome parts of the buildings aro still habitable. Service is 
held r^ularly in one of the small chapels. The priest 
lives there, and eltes out his little income by renting some 
of the mouldering rooma. The church is a splendid ruin. 
It was of atone, a hundred and fifty feet long by a hundred 
in width, with walls five feet thick, a dome eighty feet 
high, and a fine belfry of arches in which four bells rang. 
It was thrown down by an earthquake in 1812, on the day 
of the Feast of the Immaculate Conception. Morning mass 
was going on, and the church was thronged ; thirty persons 
were killed, and many more injured. 

The little hamlet of San Juan Capistrano lies in harbor, 
U it were, looking out on its glimpse of sea, between two 
low Spars of broken and rolling hills, which in June are 
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covered with shiniDg jollow and blue and greon, iridescent 
as n [leacoi^k's neck. It ia wortb going across the c 
tiiiciit to uoine into the village at sunaet of a June day. 
The peace, silence, and beauty of the spot are brooded 
over and douiuatcd by the granil gray ruin, lifliug the 
whole scene into an ineffable harmony. Wandering i 
rooin after room, court after court, through coi'ridors with 
reil-tiled roofs and hundreds of lii-oad lioman arches, over 
fallen pillars, and Uirongh carved doorways, whose un- 
troddeu thresholds have sunk out of sight in summer 
grasses, one asks himself if he be indei^d in America. On 
the interior walls are still to be seen spaces of brilliant 
fl'csco-work, in Byzantine patterns of superb red, pale 
green, gray and blue; and the corridors are paved with 
tiles, large and square. It was our good fortune to have 
with us, in fjan Juan Capistrano, a white-haii'ed Mexican, . 
who in his boyhood had spent a year in the mission. He i 
remembered as if it were j'esterday its bustling life of fifty 
years ago, when the arched corridor ran unbroken around 
the great coiiityaril, three hundred feet square, and was 
often filled with Indians, friars, offlcers, and gay Mexican 
ladies looking on at a bull-flght in the centre. He remem- 
bered the splendid library, filled from ceiling to floor witli 
books, extending one whole side of the square : in a corner, 
where had been the room in which he used to see sixty 
Indian women wearing at looms, we stood ankle-deep in 
furz^ weeds and gi'ass. He showed us the doorway, now 
closed up, which led into the friars' parlor. To this door, 
every Sunday, after mass, came the Indians, in long proces- 
sions, to get their weekly gifTs. Each one received some- 
thing, — a handkerchief, dress, trinket, or money. Whila 
their gifts were being distributed, a band of ten or twelve 
performers, all Indians, played lively airs on brass and | 
stringed instruments. In a little baptistery, dusky with 
cobweb and mould, we found huddled a group of wooden 
statues of saints, which once stood in niches in the chnrch ; 
on their heads were faded and brittle wreaths, left iVom 
the last occasion on which they had done duty. One had 
lost an eye ; another a hand. The gilding and covering of 
their relies were dimmed and defaced. But they had a \ 
dignity which nothing could destroy. The coutoura were 
singularly expressive and fine, and the rendering of the: i 
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drapery was indeed wODderfiil, — flowing robes and gath- 
ered and lifted inantleB, all carved in solid wood. 

lere arc statues of tiiia sort to be seen in several of 
the old mission ehiirches. They were all carved by the 
Indians, many of whom showed great talent in that direc- 
tion. There is also in the ofllee of the justice — or alogWe, 

3 ia still called — of Han Juan Capistrano, a irtirvi'd 
chair of noticeably bold and grauefid design made by In- 
dian workmen. A few tatters of heavy crimson brocade 
__ on it still, relics of the time when it formed part of 
a gorgeous paraphernalia and service. 

Even Gnerthan the ruhis of San Juan Capistrano are 
those of the church at 8an Luis Rey. It has a perfectly 
proportioned dome over the chancel, and beautiful groined 
arches on either band and over the altar. Four broad 
pilasters on each side of the church are frescoed in a curi- 
ous mixing of blues, light and dark, with reds and black, 
which have faded and blended into a delicious tone. A 
Byzantine pulpit hanging higli on the wall, and three old 
wooden statues in niches, ara the only decorations lell. 
Piles of dirt and rubbish fill the space in front of the altar, 
and grass and weeds are growing in the corners ; great 
flocks of wild doves live in the roof, and have made the 
whole place unclean and foul-aired. An old Mexicau, 
eighty years old, a former servant of the mission, has tlie 
ruin in chaise, and kee|}s the doors locked still, as if there 
were treasure to guai-d. The old man is called "alcalde" 
by the village people, and seems pleased to be so ad- 
dressed. His face is like wrinkled parchment, and he 
walks bent into a parenthesis, but his eyes arc bright and 
young. As be totters along, literally holding his rags to- 
gether, discoui-siog warmly of the splendors he recollects, 
he seems indeed a ghost from the old times. 

The most desolate ruin of all is that of the La Furissima 
mission. It ia in the Lompoc valley, two days' easy jour- 
ney north of Santa Barb.ara. Nothing is loft there but 
one long, low adobe huildiug, with a few arches of the cor- 
ridor ; the doors stand open, the loof is falling in : it has 
been su often used as a stable and sheepfoid, that even the 
grasses are killed around it. The painted pulpit hangs half 
Jailing on the wall, its stairs are gone, and its sounding- 
beard is slanting awry. Inside the broken altar-rail is 
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a pile of Btoncs, earth, auA rubbish, thrown up by seekers 
after buried tivasurea ; in tlie farther corner another pile 
&Qd hole, the liome of a badger; mud- swallows' nests are 
tiiick on the cornice, and cobwebbed rags of the old ci 
VHS ceiling hang Suttering overhead. The only trace 
the ancient cultivation is a i>ear-orchard a few rods ofT, 
which must have been a splendid sight in its day ; it is at 
least two hundred yards square, with a double row of trees 
all around, so placed as to leave between them a walk filly 
or sixty feet wide. Bits of broken aqueduct here and there, 
and a large, round stone tank overgrown by grass, showed 
where the life of the orchard used to flow in , it has been 
many years slowly dying of thirst. Many of the trees are 
gone, and those that remain stretch out gaunt and shriv- 
elled boughs, whieh, though still bearing fruit, look like 
arms tossing in vain reproncli and entreaty ; a few pinched 
little blossoms seemed to hi^ighten rather than lessen their 
melancholy look. 

At San Juan Bautista there lingers more of the atmos- 
phere of the olden time than is to be found in any other 
place in California. The mission clmrch is well preserved ; 
its grounds ai-e enclosed and cared for ; in its garden are 
still blooming roses and vines, in the shelter of [lalms, and 
with the old atoue sun-dial to tell time. In the sacristy 
are oak chests, full of gorgeous vestments of bi-ocades, 
with silver and gold laces. On one of these robes is an 
interesting relic. A lost or worn-out silken tassel had 
been replaced by the i)atieiit Indian workers with one of 
floe-shredded rawhide ; the shreds wound with silver wire, 
and twisted into tiny rosettes and loops, closely imitating 
the silver device. The church fronts south, on a little 
green-locust walled plaza. — the sleepiest, sunniest, dream- 
iest place in tlie world. To the east the laud falls off ab- 
mptly, so that the paling on that side of the plaza is 
outlined against the sky, and its little locked gate looks as 
if it would open into the hea-vens. The mission buildings 
used to suiTound this plaziL; after the friars' day came 
rich men bviug there ; and a charming inn is kept now in 
one of their old adolre houses. On the east side of the 
church is a succession of three terraces leailing down to a 
vailey. On the upper one is the olii graveyard, in which 
it is said there are sleeping four thousand Indians. 
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In 1825 there were spoken at this mission tliirteen dif- 
ferent Indian dialects. 

Just beliiud the chureh is an orphan girls' school, kept 
bj' the Sisters of the Saered Heart. At sis o'clock every 
morning the bells of the church ring for mass as they used 
to ring when over a thousand Indians flocked at the Bum- 
iDona. To-day, at the sound, there comes a procession of 
little girls and young maidens, the black-robed sisters walk- 
ing before them with crossed hands and placid faces. One 
or two Mexican women, with shawls over their heads, 
steal across the faint paths of the plaza, and enter the 
church. 

I shall always recollect tho morning when I went, too. 
The silence of the plaza was in itself a memorial sen'ice, 
with locust blossoms swinging incense. It was barely 
dawn in the chureU. As the shril! yet sweet childish 
voices lifted up the strains of the Kyrie Eleison, I seemed 
to see the face of Father Junipero in the dim lighted chan- 
cel, and tho benediction was as solemn as if he himself 
had spoken it. Why the little town of San Jnan Bautista 
continues to exist is a marvel. It ts shut out and cut oft 
from everything ; only two or three hundred souls are left 
in it ; its streets are giTLss-groTrn ; half its houses are empty. 
But it has a charm of sun, valley, hill, and seaward off-look 
unsurpassed in all California. Lingering out a peaceful 
century there are many old men and women, whose memo- 
ries are like magic glasses, reproducing the pictures of the 
past. One snch we found : s. Mexican woman eighty-five 
years old, portly, jolly, keen-tougued, keen-eyed ; tho widow 
of one of the soldiers of the old mission guard. She had 
had twelve ehildi-en ; she hail never been ill a week in her 
life ; she is now the village nurse, and almost doctor. 
Sixty years back she remembered. " The Indiana used to 
lie in San Jnaii Bautista like sheep," she said, "by the 
thousand and thousand." They were always good, and 
the padres were always kind. Fifty oxen were killed for 
food every eight days, and everylwdy had all he wanted to 
eat. There was mucli more water then tlian now, plenty 
of rain, and the streams always full. "I don't know 
whether you or we were had, that it lias been taken away 
by God," she said, with a. nuick gl-iuce, half humorous, 
half antagonistic. 
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The Santa Barbara Mission ia Btill in tho charge 
Francisciins, the onlj' one R-iimining iu their posBceaion. 
It is now called a <;ull(.-gu lor a|)oslolic micisionary work, 
and tbci-e are living within its walls eight members of the 
order. One of Uieiu is vcrj- old, — a friar of the andunt 
rii/ime ; his benevolent face is well known tliroiigliont ijie 
country, and tliere arc in uiuny a town and remote handi- 
men and women who wait alwajs for his coming befoi 
they will make conl'esBion. lie is like St. Francis's fin 
followers ; Uiu ohligationti of poverty and charity still hulda 
to him the literal fulness of tlie original bond. He piv 
away garmL-nt after garment, leaving himscir witbont pr 
tection against cold ; and tlie brothera are foreed to lock ii] 
and hide fi-om him all provisions, or he would leave tin 
house bare of food. Ho often kneels from midnight to 
dawn on the stone floor of the ehurch, prajing and chant- 
ing psalms ; and when a terrible epidemic of small-piix 
broke out some years ago, be labored day and night, nui's- 
ing the worst vietims of it. -shriving them, and burying 
them with his own hands. He is past eighty, and has not 
much longer to stay. He has outlived many tliuigs beside 
his own prime : the day of the sort of faith and work to 
which his spiritis attuned has passed by forever. 

The mission buildings stand on high ground, three miles 
from the beach, west of the town and al)ove it, looking to 
the sea. In the morning the sun's first rays flash full on 
its front, and at evening they linger late on its western 
■wall. It is an inalienable beni'diclion to the jilace. The 
longer one stays there the more he is an'are of the infln- 
enee on his soul, as well as of Ihe importance in the land- 
scape of the Itenign and sta,tely edifice. 

On the corridor of the inner court hangs a Iwll TV'bicli is 
rung for the hours of the daily olhees an<l secular duties. 
It is also stinick whenever a ftiar dies, to aimonncc that alt 
is over. It ia the duty of tho brother wlio has watched the 
last breath of the (tying one to go immediately' and strike 
this betl. Its sad note has echoed many times through 
the corridors. One of the tirothers said, last year, — 

" The firat time I rang that betl to announce a death, 
there were fifteen of us left. Now there are only eight." 

The sentence itself fell on mj' ear like the note of a 
passing-belL It seems a uot unflttiiig last word to this 
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slight and fragmentary sketch of the labora of tfie Fran- 
ciscan Oi-der ill California. 

Still more fitting, however, are the words of a historian, 
who, living iu California and thoroughly knowing its his- 
tory from first to last, has borae the following cloqueot 
testimony to the friars and their work : — 

" The results of the miBEion scheme of Chriatianizntion and 
colonization were such as to justify tlie plans of the wise states- 
man who devised it, and to gladde:u tlie hearts of the pious men 
vho {Ii:vDt«d their lives to its exeuuliou. 

" At the end of sixty years tlie missioQaries of Upper Califor- 
nia found tliemselves in the possession of twenty-ouo prosperous 
missions, planted on a line of about sereu hundred miles, run- 
uing from San Diego nortb to tli« latitude of Sonoma. More 
than thii-ty thousand Indian converts were lodged in the missioa 
buildings, receiving religious culture, assisting at divine wor- 
ship, and cheerfully performing their easy tasks. ... If we aak 
where are now the thirty thousai^d Christianized Indians who 
once enjoyed the beneficence and created the wealth of the 
twenty-one Catholic missions of California, and then contem* 
plate the most wretched of all watit of systems which has sur- 
rounded tliem under our own government, we shall not witiihold 
our admiration from those good and devoted men who, with 
such wisdom, sagacity, and self-sacrifice, reared these wonderful 
institutions in tli? wilderness of California. They a,t least 
WDuM have preserved these Indian races if they hacf been left 
to pursue untnoldsted their woik of pious beneficence." '■ 
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MoTB. — Tlie author desires to express her acknonledgmenls to 
H. U. Bnncroft, of Ssii Frandsco, wlio kindly put at her ilisposal nil 
the resources of hia invaluable lllirH.ry; also to the Superior of the 
Fraiiciscsn College in Santa Barbara, for the loan of important books 
and manuscripts and tlie photograph of Father Junipeni. 



TUE PRESENT CONDITION OF THE MISSION 
INDIANS IN SOUTHEUN CAUFOUNIA. 



The old laws of Hie kiugdom of the Tndice are interest- ] 
ing reading, espetially ttioae portions of them relating to ,] 
Indians. A certain line and oliivalrous quality of honor ; 
tonard the hclplesa and tendernees toward tlic dependent 
rune all througli their qtiaint and cumbrous paragraphs. 

It is not until one studies these laws in conne«jtiQii 
with tlie history of the confueiona and revolutions of the 
secularization pcriorl, and of the American conquest 
of California, that it bcL-omes ix)ssible to understand 
bow the California Mission Indians could have been left 
BO absolutely unprotected, as tliey were, in the matter 
of ownership of the lands they had cultivated for sistf 
years. 

"We command," said the Spanish king, "that the sale, 
grant, and composition of lands be executed with such at- 
tention that the Indians be left in possession of the flill 
amount of lands belonging to them, either singly or in 
communities, together witfi their I'ivera and waters ; and 
the lands which they shall h&ve drained or otherwise im-J 
proi'cd. whereby thej- may hy their own industry have ren^l 
dercd them fertile, are rcserred, in the first place, and cafffl 
in no case be sold or aliened. And the judges who taavQ-fl 
been sent thitlior shall specify what Indians they may haveV 
found on the land, and what lands they shall have left in po^ J 
session of each of the eldera of tribes, caciques, governors, f 
or communities." I 

Grazing estates for cattle are ordered to be located,! 
" apart from the flelds and villages of the Indians." The>| 
king's command is that no such estates shall be granted I 
"in any parts or jilacc where any damage can accrue to i 
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rthe Indians." Every grant of land must be made " with- 
out prejudice to the Indians;" and "sut-h as may have 
been granted to their prejudice and injury" must be 
" restored to whomever they by right shall belong." 
" In order to avoid the inconveoicnceB and damages re- 
Bnhiag from the sale or gift to Spaniards of tracts of land 
to tlie prejudice of Indians, npon the suspicious testimony 
of witnesses," the king orders that all sales and gilts are 
to be made before the attorneys of the royal andiencios, 
and " always with an eye to the benefit of the Indians ; " 
and "tbe king's solicitors are to he protectors of the 
Indiana and plead for them." ' ' After distributing to ILo 
Indians what they may justly want to cultivate, sow, and 
raise cattle, conflrming to tliem wbat they now hold, and 
granting what they may want besides, all the remaining 
land may be reserved to us," says the old decree, " clear 
of any incumbrance, for tbe piir(K>se of being given aa 
^_ rewards, or disposed of according to our pleasure." 
^^ In tbose days everything in New Spain was thus ordered 
^H by royal decrees. Nobody had grants of land in the sense 
^F in which we use the word. When the friars wished to re- 
ward an industrious and capable Indian, and test his ca- 
pacity to take care of himself and family, by giving him 
a little farm of his own, all they had to do, or did, was to 
mark off the portion of land, put the Indian on it and tell 

I him it was his. There would appear to have been little 
more formality than this in the establishing of the Indian 
pueblos which were formed in the beginning of the secu- 
larization period. Governor Figucroa, in an address in 
1834, speaks of three of these, San Juan Capistrano, San 
Sicguito, and Las Flores, saya that they are flourishing, 
and that the comparison between the condition of these 
Indians and that of the Spanish townsmen in the same 
region is alh^ether in favor of the Indians. 

On Nov. 16, 1835, eighty-one "desafiliadoa" — as the 
ex-neophytea of missions were called — of the San Luis 
Bey Slission settled themselves in the San Pasqual valley, 
r which was an appanage of that mission. These Indian 
I oommunitiea appear to have had no documents to show 
[ their right, eidier as communities or individuals, to tbe 
r land on which they had settled. At any rate, they had 
I Dotbiug which amounted to a pi-otectioo, or stood in the 
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way of settlers who coveted their hinda. It is years since 
the iast trace of the pueblos Las t'lorcs an<l San Diegiitto 
(lisAj)|>earect ; aud tiic San I'asqual valley is entirely taken 
Up by while settlors, cliiefly on pre-emption claims. San 
Juan Capistrauo is the ouly one of the four wliei-e are to 
he found any Indians' homes. If those who had banded 
themselves together and had i>een set off into pueblos had 
DO recognizable or defensible title, how much more heli>- 
less and defenceless were iudividuals, or small communities 
without any such semblani^ of pueblo ot^anization ! 

Most of the original Mexican grants included tracts of 
land on which Indians were living, sometimes lai^ vil- 
lages of them. In many of these grants, in accordance 
with the old Spanish law or custom, was incorporated a 
clause protecting the Indiana. They were to be left un- 
disturbed in their homes : the portion of the grant occu- 
pied by them did not belong to the grantee in any such 
sense as to entitle him to eject them. The land on whiott. 
they wei-e hving, and the land they were cultivating at 
time of the grant, belonged to them as Ic 
pleased to occupy it. In many of the grants the boQD' 
daries of the Indians' reserved portion of the property were 
carefully marked otf ; and the instances were i-are in which 
Mexican grantees disturbed or in any way interfered with 
Indians living on their estates. There was no reason why 
they should. There was plenty* of land and to spare, and 
it was simply a convenience and an advantage to have the 
skilled and docile Indian ichorer on the ground. 

But when the easy-going, generous, improvident Mexi- 
can needed or desired to sell hia grant, and the sharp 
American was on hand to buy it, then was brought to light 
the helplessness of the Indians' position. What cared 
the sharp American for that sentimental clause, " without 
injury to the Indians"? Not a farthing. Why should 
he? His government, before him, had decided that all 
the lands belonging to tlie old missions, excepting the 
small portions technically held as church property, 
therefore "out of commerce," were government landSi; 
None of the Indiana living on those lands at the time 
the American possession were held to have any right 
not even "color of right" — to them. Tliat they ani 
their uncestora had been cultivating them for three quartet 
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of a century made no difference. Americans wishing 
to pre-empt daima on any of these so-calkd govemmeut 
lanils did not regai-d the presence on tliein of Indian fflm- 
ilies or communities as any DQore of a barrier than the 
presence of so many coyotes or foxes. They would not 
hesitate to certify to the land office that such lands were 
"unoccupied." Still leas, then, need the purchaser of 
tracts covered by old Mexican grants hold himself bound 
to reganl the poor cumberera of the ground, who, having 
no legal right whatever, had Ijeen all their years living on 
the tolerance of a silly, good-hearted Mexican proprietor. 
The American wanted every rod of his lan<i, every drop 
of water on it ; his schemes were boundless ; liis greed in- 
satiable ; he had no use for Indians. His plan did not 
embrace them, and could not enlarge itself to take them 
in. They must go. This is, in brief, the summing np of 
the way in which has come about the present pitiable state 
of the CaUfornia Mission Indians. 

In 185-2 a report in regard to these Indians was made 
to the Interior Department by the Hon, B, D. Wilson, of 
Los Angeles. It is an admiralile paper, clear and exhaus- 
tive. Mr. Wilson was an old Califomian, had known the 
Indiana well, and had been eyewitness to much of the 
cruelty and injustice done them. He says: — 

" In the fall of the miBsinnH. accomplished by private cupid- 
ity and political ambition, philanthropy lamenta the failure of 
one of tlie grande^^t experimeuts ever made for the elevation of 
this unfortiinato race." 

He estimates that there were at that time in tlie counties 
of Tulare, Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, and San Diego 
over fifteen thousand Indians who had been connected 
with the missions in those counties. They were classified 
as the Tnlarefios, Cahuillas, San LuiseBos, and DiegueiSos, 
the latter two being practicalli' one nation, speaking one 
language, and being more generally Christianized than the 
others. They furnished, Mr. Wilson says, "the majority 
of the lalK>rers, mechanics, and servants of San Diego and 
L(» Angeles counties." They all spoke the Spanish lan- 
guage, and a not inconsiderable number could read and 
write it They had built all the houses in the countrj', had 
taught tlie whites bow to make brick, mud mortar, how 
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to iiae asphalt on roofs ; tLey UDderstood irrigation, were 
giKxl herders, renperB, etc. They were paid only half the 
wages paid to wliites ; and beiug immoderate ganiMers, 
oHeu gambled nnay on Saturday night and .Sunday all they 
Lad earned in the week. At that time in Los Angeles 
nearly every other bouse in town was a grog-shop for In- 
diana. In the San Fasqna.1 vallii}' there were twenty white 
vagabonds, all rum-sellers, squatted at one time around tbe 
ludian pueblo. The Los Angeles aynntamiento had passed 
an edict declaring that -' all Indians without masters " — 
stgnificatit phrase! — mnst live outside the town limits; 
also, that all Indiana who could not show papers from the 
alcalde of the pueblo in which they lived, should tie treated 
as " horee thieves and enemies." 

On Sunday nights the squares and streets of Los An- 
geles were often to be seen full of Indians lying about 
helpless in every stage of intoxication. They were picked 
up by scores, unconscious, carried to jail, locked np, and 
early Mon<lay morning hired out to the highest biddere at 
the jail gates. Horrible outrages were committed on In- 
dian women and children. In some instances the Indians 
armed to avenge these, and were themselves killed. 

These are a few out of hundreds of similar items to be 
gathered fram the newspaper records of the time. Condi- 
tions such as these could have but one outcome. Twenty 
years later, when another special report on the condition 
of the California Mission Indians was asked for by the 
Government, not over five thousand Indians remained to 
be re|Kirted on. Vice and cruelty had reaped large har- 
vests each year. Many of the rich valleys, which at the 
time of Mr. Wilson's report had been under cultivation by 
Indians, were now filled l>y white settlers, the Indians all 
gone, no one could tell where. In some instances whole 
villages of them had been driven off at^ once by fraudu- 
lently procured and fraudulently enforced claims. One o. 
the most heart-rending of these cases was tliat of the 
Temecula Indians. 

The Temecula valley lies in the northeast corner of San 
Diego County. It is watered by two streams and has a 
good soil. The Southern California Railroad now crosses ' 
it. It was an appanage of the San Lnis Rey Mis 
the two hundred Indians ivho were living there were 
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children and grandchililren of San Luis Rej neoph^-tea. 
The greater part of the valley was under cultivation. 
They bad cattle, horses, shecj). In 18ti5 a "special 
agent" of the United States Government held a grand 
Indian convention there. Eighteen villages were repre- 
sented, and the Diimbers of inhabitants, stock, vineyai-ds, 
orchards, were reported. The Indians were greatly elaC^'d 
at this evidence of the Government's good intentions to- 
ward them. They set np a tall liberty-pole, and bringing 
forth a United States flag, which they had kept carefully 
hidden away ever since the beginning of the civil war, 
they dung it out to the winds in token of their loyalty. 
■ ' ia astonishing," saj's one of the San Diego news- 
papers of the day, "that these Indians have behaved so 
well, considering the pernicious teachings they have had 
from the secoasioniats in our tnidst." 

There was already anxiety in the miods of the Temecnla 
Indians as to their title to their lands. All that was in 
esist«ncG to show that they had any, waa the protecting 
clause in an old Mexican grant. To he sure, the man was 
still alive who had assisted in marking off the boundaries 
of their part of this original Temecnla grant ; but his tes- 
timony could establish nothing beyond tlie letter of the 
clause as it stood. They earnestly implored the agent to 
lay the case before the Interior Department, Whether he 
did or not I do not know, but thia is the sequel : On April 
15, 1869, an action was brought in the District Court, in 
San Francisco, by five men, sigainat " Andrew Johnson, 
Thaddeus Stevens, Horace Greelej', and one thousand In- 
dians, and other parties whose names are unknown." It 
waa " a bill to quit title," an " action to recover posses- 
sion of certain real estate bounded thus and thus." It 
included the Temecnla valley. It waa baaed on grants 
made by Governor Micheltorena in 1844. The defendanU 
cited were to appear in court within twenty days. 

The Indians appealed to the Catholic bishop to help 
them. He wrote to one of the judges an imploring letter. 
Baying, "Can you not do something to save these poor 
Indians from being driven out?" But the scheme had 
been too skilfully plotted. There was no waj' — or, at 
any rate, no way was found — of protecting the Indians. 
The day came when a sheriff, bringing a posso of men and 
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a warrant which could not he legally resisted, arrived to J^^^ 
eject the Indian fuinilies rroni their liuuscs und drive them ^H 
out of the vallev. The Indians* first impulse was as de- ^^ 



out of the valley. The Iniiians* first impul: 
termincd as it could have been if they had been white, to 
resist tlie outrage. But on being reasoned with hy fi-ienda, 
who sadly and with shame es[)lained to them that by thus 
resisting, they would simply malse it the duty of the sheriff 
to eject them by force, and, if necessary, shoot down 
any who opposed the executing of his warrant, thoy sub- 
mitted. But they refused to lift hand to the moving. 
They sat down, men and women, on the ground, and 
looked on, some wailing and wecpiug, some dogged and 
silent, while the sheritf and his men took out of the neat 
little adobe houses their small stores of furniture, clothes, 
and food, and piled them on wagons to be cai-ried — 
where? — anywhere the exiles chose, so long as they did 
not chance to choose a piece of any white man's land. 

A Mexican woman is now living in that Temecula val- 
ley who toll! me the story of this moving. Tlie facts I had 
learned tiefore from records of one sort and another. But 
standing on the spot, looking at the ruins of tlie little adobe 
houses, and tlie walled graveyard flill of graves, and hear- 
ing this woman tell how she kept her doors and windows 
shut, and could not bear to look out while the deed was 
being done, I realized forcibly how different a thing is 
history seen from history written and read. 

It took throe days to move them. Procession after pro- 
cession, with cries and tears, walked slowly behind the 
wagons caiTj-ing their household goods. They took the 
tnle roofs off the little houses, and carried them along. 
They conld be used again. Some of these Indians, wish- 
ing to stay OS near as possitile to their old home, settled in 
a small valley, only three miles and a half away to the 
south. It was a dreary, hot little valley, bare, with low, 
rocky buttes cropping out on either side, and with scanty 
growths of bushes ; there was not a drop of water in it. 
Here the exiles went to work again ; built their huts of 
reeds and straw ; set up a booth Of boughs for the priest, 
when he c^me, to say mass in ; and a rude wooden cross 
to consecrate their new graveyard on a stony hill-side. 
They put tlieir huts on barren knolls here and there, where 
notlilng could grow. On the tillable land they planted 
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wheat or barley or orchards, — some patches not ten feet 
square, the lai^cst not over three or four acres. They 
hollowed out the base of one of the rocky buttfis, sunk a 
well there, and found water. 

I think none of ua who saw this little refugee village will 
ever forget it. The whole place was a series of picturea ; 
and knowing its history, we found in each low roof and 
paling the dignity of heroic achievement. Near many of 
the huts stood great round baskets woven of twigs, reach- 
ing half-way up to the eaves and looking like huge bii-ds'- 
nests. These were their granaries, holding acorns and 
wheat. Women with red pottery jars on their heads and 
on their backa were going to and from the well ; old men 
were creeping about, bent over, carrying loads of fagots 
that would have seemed heavy for a donkey ; aged women 
sitting on the ground were diligently plaiting baskets, too 
busy or too old to give more than a passing look at ns. 
A group of women was at work washing wool in great 
atone bowls, probably hundreds of years old. The inte- 
riors of some of the houses, were exquisitely neat and 
orderly, with touching attempts at adornment, — pretty 
Imsketa and shelves hanging on the walls, and over the 
beds canopies of bright calico. On some of the bods, the 
sheets and pillow-cases were trimmed with wide hand- 
wronght lace, made by the Indian women themselves. 
This ia one of their arts which date back to the mission 
days. Some of the lace is beautiful and fine, and of pat- 
terns like the old church laces. It was pitiful to see the 
jwor creatures in almost every one of the hovels bringing 
out a yard or two of their lace to sell ; and there was 
hardly a house which had not the lace-maker's frame hang- 
ing on the wall, with an unflnished piece of laee stretehed 
in it. The making of this lace requires much time and 
patience. It is done 1>y hrst drawing out all the length- 
wise threads of a piece of fine linen or cotton ; then the 
threads which are left are sewed over and over into an 
endless variety of intricate patterns. Sometimes the 
whole design is done in solid button-hole stitch, or solid 
figures are filled in on an open network made of tlie 
threads. The baskets were finely woven, of good shapes, 
and excellent decorative patterns in brown and black on 
yellow or white. 
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Everj- face, excopt 111 osc of the very young, was Bail beyond 
description. They were stamped indelibly by geueraliona , 
of Biiircring. immovable distrust also underl^ung the sorrow. , 
It was hard to mnkc them smile. To all our expresaions of \ 
good-will and int<>rest they seemed indifferent, and receiver 
m silence the money we paid them for baskets and Inee. 

The word "Temecula" is an Indian word, signifviiig { 
"grief" or "mourning." It seems to have had a strangely 
prophetic fitness for the vnlley to which it was given. 

While I am writing these lines, the news comes that, 
by an executive order of the PreBident, the little valley ia 
which thcBC Indians took refuge has been set apart fur 
them as a reservation. No doubt they know how much 
executive orders creating Indian reservations are worth, 
There have iieen several such made and revoked in Uali- 
fornia within their memories. The San Pasqual valley i 
was at one time set opart by executive order as a resen'a- j 
tion for Indians. This was in 1870. There were then i 
living in the valley between two and three hundred In- 
dians ; some of them had been members of the original 
pueblo established there in 1835. 

The comments of the California newspapers on this ex- 
ecutive order are amusing, or would he if they did not 
record such tragedy. It was followed by an outburst of 
virtuous indignation all along the eoast. One paper said ; 

" The iniquity of this scheme ia made manifest when we state 
the fact that the Indiana of that part of the State are Mission In- 
dians who are settled in villages and engaged in farming- like the 
white Bettlers, ... It would be gross injustice to the Indians them- 
selves OS well as to the white settlers in San Pasqual. . . . I'hew 
IndianB are as fixed in their habitations as the whites, and have 
fruit-trees, buildings, and other valuable improvements to make 
them contented and conifortable, tlntil within the past two OF 
three years they raised more fiiiit than the white settlers of the i 
southern counties. There is belonging to an Indian family 
there a fig-tree that is the largest in the State, covering n space 
sixty paces in diameter. ... A remonstrance signed by over five 
hundred citinens and indorsed by every office-holder in the 
county has gone on to Washington against this swindle. . . . 
This act on the part ot the Government is no better than Tiigh- 
way robbery, aiid the persona enga^d in it are too base to be I 
called men. There is not a person in eitlierof these valleys tliat 
will not be ruined pecuniarily if these orders are enforced." 
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Looking through files of newspapers of that time, I 
found onlj- (iiie tbat htid the moral courage to uphold the 
That paper said, — 



" Most of the iiihabitanta are now Indians who desire to he 
protected in tlieir aticimit posi^eaaioiis ; and the Government is 
about to give them that protet'tioii, after a long delay." 



One editor, haviog oearly exhausted the resources of in- 
vective aud false statement, actually had the hardihood to 
say that Indians could not be indneed to live on this I'eser- 
vation because "there are no acorn-bearing trees there, 
and the acorns furnish their principal food." 

The congressmen and their clients were successful. The 
order was revoked. In less than four years the San Pas* 
qual Indians are heard Trom again. A justice of the 
peace in the San Paaqual valley writes to the district 
attorney to know if anything can be done to protect these 
Indians. 

' Last year," he says, " the heart of this ranchcria (vil- 
lage) was filed on and pre-empted. The settlers are begin- 
ning to plough np the land. The Los Angeles Land Office 
has informed the Indians that, not being citizens, they 
cannot retain any claim. It seems very hard," says the 
judge, " aside from the danger of diflSculties likely to arise 
from it." 

About this time a bill introduced in Congress to pro- 
vide homes for the Mission Indians on the reservation 
plan was reported unfai-orably u]M»n by a Senate commit- 
tee, on the ground that all the Mission Indians were really 
American citizens. The year following, tlie chief of the 
Fala Indians, l>cing brought to the county clerk's office to 
register as a voter, was refused on the ground that, being 
an Indian, be was not a citizen. In 1850 a small hand 
of Indians living in San Diego County were taxed lo the 
amount of six hundred dollars, which they paid, the sheriff 
said, " without a murmur." The next year tliey refused. 
The sheriff wrote to the district attomej", who replied tliat 
the tax must l>c paid. The Indians said the}' had no 
money. They had only bows, arrows, wigwams, and a few 
cattle. Finally, they were compelled to drive in enough of 
their cattle to pay the tax, One of the San Diego news- 
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pitiHTS spoke of the transaction as *' il small buaiaess to un- 
(liTliike to colleiit lasts ftt>tn & parcel of united Indians. " 

'I'lic year before these eventa happened a aiieuial agent, 
John G. Ames, had been 8«ut out bj- the Goveniment to 
investigate and import upon the condition of ihc Mission 
Indians. He hud uesured them " of the sincere desire of 
the Government to secure thieir riglits and promote their in- 
terests, and of its intention to do irliatever might be found 
practicable in this direction." lie told tliem he had been 
" sent out Ijy the Government to hear their storj, to ex- 
amiue carelblly into their condition, and to recommend 
such measures as seemed under the circumstances most 
desirable," 

Mr. Ames found in the San Pasqual valley a white maa 
who had just built for himself a good house, and claimed 
to have pre-empted the greater part of the Indians' village. 
He " had actually paid the price of the land to the reg- 
ister of the land otUce of the district, aud was daily ex- 
pecting the patent from Washington. He owned that it 
was hard to wrest from these well-disposed and industii- 
ous creatures the homes they had built up. ' But,' said 
he, ' if I had not done it, somebody' else would ; for all 
agree that the Indian has no right to public lands.' " 

This aketoh of the history of the San I'asqual and Te- 
mecula bands of Indians is a fair showing of what, with 
little variation, has been the fate of the Mission Indians 
all through Sonthem California. The combination of 
eruelt]' and unprincipled greed on the part of the Ameri- 
can settlors, with culpable ignorance, indifference, and 
neglect on the part of the Govei-nmeot at Washington liaa 
resulted in an aggregate of roonatroua injustice, which no 
one can fully realize without studying the facts on the 
gi-ound. In the winter of 1882 I visited this San Pas- 
qual valley. I drove over from San Dit^o with the Cath- 
olic priest, who goes there three or four Sundays in a 
year, to hold service in a little adobe chapel built by Oie 
Indiana in the days of their prosperity. This beautiful 
valley is from one to three Tniles wide, and perhaps twelve 
long. It ia walled by high-rolling, soft- con toured hills, 
which are now one continuous wheat-field. There are, in 
sight of tlie chapel, a dozen or so adobe houses, many of 
which were built by the Indians; in all of tliem except 
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are now living the robber wliites, who have driven the 
Indians out ; onlj' one Indian etiU remains Ie the valley. 
lie eai'na a meagre living for himself and family by doing 
day's work for the farmers who liave taken bis land. The 
rest of the Indians are hidden away in the caiions and rifts 
of the near hills, — wherever they can find a bit of gronnd to 
keep a horse or two and raise a little grain. They have 
aoiight the most inaccessible spots, reached often by miles 
of ditflcnit traiL They have fled into secret lairs like 
hunted wild beasts. The Catholic priest of San Diego is 
much beloved by them. He has been their friGnd for 
many 3'ear9. When he goes to hold service, they gather 
from their various hiding-places and refuges ; sometimes, 
on a special /ele day, over two hundred come. Bnt on 
the day I was there, the priest being a young man who 
was a stranger to them, only a few wore present. It was 
a pitif\il sight. The dilapidated adobe building, empty 
and comfortless ; the ragged poverty-stricken creatures, 
kneeling on the bare ground, —a few Mexicans, with some 
gaudiuess of attire, setting off tlie Indians' poverty still 
more. In front of the chapel, on a rough cross-beam sup- 
ported by two forked posts, set awry in the ground, swung 
Si. bell bearing the date of 1770. It was one of the bells of 
the old San Uiego Mission. Standing bareheaded, the 
priest rang it long and loud : he rang it several times be- 
fore the leisurely gronpa that were plainly to be seen in 
doorwa3's or on roadsides bestii-red tliemselves to make 
any haste to come. Ailer the service I had a long talk, 
through an interpreter, with an aged Indian, the oldest 
now living in the county. He is said to be considerably 
over a hundred, and his looks corroborate the statement. 
He is almost blind, and has snow-white hair, and a strange 
voice, a kind of shrill whisper. He says he recollects the 
rebuilding of the San Diego Mission ; though he was a 
very little boy then, he helped to carry the mnd mortar. 
This was one hundred and thiue years ago. Instances of 
much greater longevity than this, however, are not uncom- 
mon among the California Imlians. I asked if he hod a 
good time in the mission. " Yes, yes," he said, turning 
his sightless eyes up to the sky ; " much good time," 
" plenty to eat," " atole," '■'pozzole," " meat ; " now, " no 
meat;" "all the time to beg, beg;" "all the time 
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hungrj'." His wife, who ia older tlian he, 13 still living, 
tliongli " her hair ia luit so white." She was ill, and was 
with relatives far away in the mountaiua; he lilted hia 
hand aud t>ointed in the direction of the place. ^'Miich 
sick, much sick ; she will never walk any more," he said, 
with deep feeling in hia voice. 

During the afternoon the Indians were continually c 
ing and going at the shop connected with the inn where 
we hud 8top[)etl, some four miles from the valley. The 
keeper of the shop and inn said he always trusted them. 
They were "good pay." " Give them their time and they'll 
always pay ; and if they die their relations wiU pay the lost 
cent." tiome of them be would " trust any time as high 
us twentj" dollars." When 1 asked him how they earned 
their money, he seemed to have no very diatinct idea. 
Some of them had a little stock ; they might now and then 
sell a horse or a cow, he said ; they hired as laborers 
whenever they eoukl get a chance, working at sheep- 
ahearing in the spriug and autumn, and at grape-picking 
in the vintage season. A few of them had a little wheat 
to sell ; aometimes they paid bira iu wheat. There were 
not nearly so many of them, however, aa there had been 
when he first opened his shop ; not half so many, he 
thought. Where had they gone? lie shrugged his shoul- 
ders. "Who knows?" he said. 

The most wretched of all the Mission Indians now, 
however, are not these who have l)eeu thus driven into hill 
fastnesses and waterless valleys to wrest a living where 
white men would starve. There is in their fate the climax 
of misery, but not of degradation. The latter cannot be 
reached in the wilderness. It takes the neighborhood of 
the white mau to accomplisli it. On the outskirts of the 
town of San Diego are to be seen, here and there, hud- 
dled groups of what, at & distance, might be taken for 
piles of refuse and brush, old blankets, old patches of 
sail-cloth, old calico, dead .pine boughs, and sticks all 
heaped together in shapeless mounds ; hoUow, one [>er- 
ceivcs on coming nearer them, and high enough for human 
beings to creep under. These are the homes of Indians. 
1 have seen the |>ooi-est huts of the most poverty-stricken 
wilds iu Italy, Bavaria, Norway, and New Mexico; but 
never have I seen anything, in shape of shelter for human 
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creatures, so louUisome as tlio kennels in which some of 
the San Diego Indians are living. Most of these Indians 
liserable, iroi'tiiless beggars, drunkaixla of course, and 
1. Even for itis own ealce, it would seem tliat the 
town wuuld devise some scheme of help and redemplioa 
for such ontcasts. There is a school in San Diego for the 

'■ .n children; it ia supported in part by the Govern- 
ment, in part by charity ; but work must be practically 
thrown away on children that are to spend eighteen hours 
out of the twenty-four surrouncled by such filth and vice. 

Coming from the study of the records of the old mis- 
sion times, with the picture fresh and vivid of the ti'anquil 
industry and comfort of the Indians' lives in the missioii 
establishments, one gazes with double grief on such a 
spectacle as this. Some of these Indian hovels are within 
a short distance of Ihe beach where the friars fii'st lauded, 
in 1709, and began their work. Ko doubt, Father Jn- 
nipero and Father Crespf, arm in arm, in ardent converse, 
full of glowing anticipation of the grand future results of 
their labors, walked again and again, up and down, on the 
very spot where these miserable wretches are living to-day. 
One cannot fancy Fatiier Junipero's fiery soul, to whatever 
far sphere it may have been translated, looking down on 
this ruin without pangs of indignation. 

There are still lelt in the mountain ranges of South 
California a few Indian vUIagea which will probably, for 
some time to come, preserve tlieir independent existence. 
Some of them number as many as two or three hundred 
inhabitants. F-aeb has its chief, or, as he is now called, 
"capitan." They have their own system of government 
of the viUagea ; it is autocratic, but in the main it works 
well. In one of these villages, that of the Cahuillas, sit- 
uated in the San Jacinto range, is a school whose teacher 
is paid by the United States Government. She is a widow 
with one little daughter. She has built for herself a room 
adjoining the school-house. In this she lives alone, with 
her child, in the heai't of the Indian village ; there ia not 
a white person within ten miles. She says that the vil- 
lage ia as well-ordered, quiet, and peaceable as it ia possi- 
ble for a village to be ; and she feels far safer, surrounded 
l>y those three hundred Cahuillas, than she would feci in 
most of the California towns. The CabuUlas (pronounced 
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Kftweeyalis) wore one of the fiercest and most powerful 
the tribi's. Tlic name signifies "master," or "powerful 
uatiou." A great number of the neophjtcs of the Saa, 
Gabriel Mission were from this tribe ; but a large propor~] 
tion of them were never aLtaelied to any mission. 

Their last groat chief, Juati Antonio, died twenty 
j^o. At the time of the Mexican War he received the 
title of General from General Kearney, and never after- 
ward appeared in the villages of the whites without some 
fragmentary' attempts at military uniform. He mnst have 
been a grand character, with all his bai-barism. Ho ruled 
bis band lilte an emperor, and never rode abroad witliout 
an escort of from twenty to thirty men. When he stopped 
one of his Indians ran forward, bent down, took off liis 
spurs, then, kneeling on all-fours, made of his back a 
stool, ou wliich Juan stepped in dismounting aud mouut- 
itig. In 185U an Indian of tliis tnbe, liaving murdered 
another Indian, wan taken prisoner by the civil authorities 
and carried to Jumpa to be tried. Before the proceedinga 
had begun, Juan, witli a big following of armed Indians, 
dashed up to the court-ti-ouse, strode in alone, and de- 
manded that the prisouer be surrendered to him. 

" 1 come not here as a child," he said. " I wish to pun- 
ish my people my own way. If they deserve hanging, I 
will hang tlkom. K a white man deserves hanging, let lite 
white man hang him. I am done." 

The prisoner was given up. The Indians strapped Mat 
on a lioree, and rode back to their viUugo, where, in an 
open grave, the body of the murdered man had been laid. 
Into this grave, on the top of the corpse of his victim, 
Juan Antonio, witli his own hands, flung the murderer 
alive, and ordered the grave instantly filled up with earth. 

There are said to have laeen other instances of his deal- 
ings with offenders nearly as summary and severe as this. 
He is described as looking like an old African lion, shaggy 
and fierce ; but he was always cordial and affectionate in his 
relations with the whites. He died in 18SS, of small-pox, 
in a terrible epidemic wliicli carried off thousands of Indians. 

This Cahuilla viUage is in a small valley, high up in the 
San Jacinto range. The Indians are very poor, but they 
are industrious and hai'd- working. The men raise stock, 
and go out in bands as sheep-shearers and harvestei'S. 
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The women make baskets, lace, and from the fibre of the 
yucca plant, beautiful and durable mats, called '* cocas," 
which are much sought after by California ranchmen as 
saddle-mats. The yucca fibres are soaked and beaten 
like flax ; some are dyed brown, some bleached white, and 
the two woven together in a gi'eat variety of patterns. 

In the San Jacinto valley, some thirty miles south of 
these Cahuillas, is another Indian village called Saboba. 
These Indians have occupied and cultivated this ground 
since the daj's of the missions. They have good adobe 
houses, many acres of wheat-fields, little peach and apri- 
cot orchards, irrigating ditches, and some fences. In one 
of the houses I found a neatly laid wooden floor, a sewing- 
machine, and the walls covered with pictures cut from 
illustrated newspapers which had been given to them by 
the school teacher. There is a Government school here, 
numbering from twenty to thirty ; the children read as 
well as average white children of theii* age, and in man- 
ners and in apparent interest in their studies, were far 
above the average of children in the public schools. 

One of the colony schemes, so common now in Cali- 
fornia, has been formed for the openiug up and settling of 
the San Jacinto valley. This Indian village will be in the 
colony's way. In fact, the colon}' must have its lands 
and its water. It is only a question of a very little time, 
the driving out of these Saboba families as the Temeeulas 
and San Pasquales were driven, — by force, just as truly 
as if at the point of the bayonet. 

In one of the beautiful canons opening on this valley is 
the home of Victoriano, an aged chief of the band. lie is 
living with his daughter and grandchildren, in a comfort- 
able adobe house at the head of the canon. The vineyard 
and peach orchard which his father planted there, are in 
good bearing. His grandson Jesus, a .young man twenty 
3*ears old, in the summer of 1881 ploughed up and planU'd 
twenty acres of wheat. The bo}'^ also studied so faithfully 
in school that year — his first year at school — that he 
learned to read well in the '' Fourth Reader ; " this in 
spite of his being absent six weeks, in both spring and 
autumn, with the sheep-shearing band. A letter of his, 
written at my request to the Secretary of the Interior in 
behalf of his people, is touching in its simple dignity. 
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Sas Jacimto, Cau, May 29, 
Mr. Tbllbr. 

Ukak Kir, — At the rei]ueat of my friends, I write you in I 
regard to the land of my people. 

More tban oue hundnui years ago, my greatr-grandfather, ^ 
was chief of his tribe, settled with his ^wople in ttie San Jacinto I 
viUley. The people liave always been peaceful, never caring foe J 
wni-, and have welcomed Americana iiilo the Tallej. A 

Home Years ago a grant of land was given to tlie Estndillos ] 
by the Mexican Government. The first survey did not take in 
any of tiie land claimed by the Indians; but four years ago a 
uew survey was m»de, taking in all the little fanns, tlie streaia ' 
of water, and the village. Lpon this survey the United States 
Governraent gave a patent. It seems hai'd for us to be driven 
from our homes that we love as much as other people do theirs ; 
and this danger is at our doors now. for the grant is being di-. 
vided and the village and laud will be assigned to some of the' 
present owners of the grant. 1 

And now, dear sir, after this statement of facts, T, for my J 
people (I ask nothing for myself), appeal to you for help. 

Cannot you find some way to right this great wrong done 
quiet and uiduatrioua people? 

Hoping that we may have justice done us, I am 
Hespectf uliy youis, 

3os£ Jebub Cabtiixo. ,1 



lie was at first unwilling to write it, fearing lie should \ 
be anpposed to bo bogging for liimself rather than for liia. J 
people. His father was a Mexican ; and he has hoped that J 
on that account their family would be exempt from the fute,| 
of the village when the colony comea into the valley. Dn^l 
it is not probable that in a country where water is gold, W 
a stream of viaier sut-h as runs by Victoriauo's door wilLfl 
be left long in the poaseesion of any Indian family, what^J 
ever may be its relations to rich Mexican proprietors ii 
neighborhood. Jesus's mother ia a tall, superbly formed 
woman, witii a clear skin, hazel nut-brown eyes that tbrill 
one with their limpid brfghtnesa, a nose straight and 
strong, and a month like an Egyptian priestess. She ia 
past forty, but she ia strikingly handsome still ; and t 
does not wonder at bearing tlie tragedy of her early yoi 
when, for years, she believed herself the wife of Jesus'aj 
father, lived in his house as a wife, worked as a wife, an^ 
Itore him his chihlren. Iltr heart broke when she 
sent adrift, a sadder than Hagar, with het half-disowi 
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offspring. Money and lands did not Leal tlie wound. 
Her f'jice is dark with iLe sting of it to-day. WliL'n 
I asked lier to sell me the lace-trimmed pillow-case and 
sheet fi'oin her bed, her elioeka flashed at first, and she 
looked away liaiiglitilj' berore replying. But, after a mo- 
ment, she consented. They needed the money. Slie 
knows well that days of trouble are in store for them. 

Since the writing of this paper news has come that the 
long-espeeted blow Las fallen on this Indian village. The 
colony scheme has been completed; the valley liaa been 
divided up; the land on whioh the villagu of Sabolia 
stands is now the property of a San Bernardino merchant. 
Any day he chooses, he can eject these Indians as the 
Teinecula and the Sau Pasqiial bands were ejected, and 
with far more show of legal right. 

In the vicinity of the San Jimn Capistrano Mission are 
living a few families of Indiana, some of ihem the former 
neophytes of the mission. An old woman tliei-e. named Car- 
men, is a splendid specimen of the best longevity wjiicli her 
race and the California air can |>i-oduce. We found bor in 
bed, where she spends most of her time, — not lying, but 
sitting cro»a-legged, looking brisl< and energetic, and al- 
ways busj' making lace. Noljody makes finer lace than 
hers. Yet she langhed when we asked if she could see to 
do such fine work without spectacles. 

"Where could I get spectacles?" she said, her e3"es 
twinkling. Then she stretched ont her hand for the spec- 
t&ules of our old Mexican friend who had asked her this 
question for us; took them, turned them over curiously, 
tried to look through them, shook her head, and handed 
them back to liim with a shrug and a smile. She was 
twenty yeare older than he ; hut her strong, young eyes 
could not see through bis glasses. He recollected her 
well, fifty years before, an active, bandsome woman, tak- 
ing care of the sacristy, washing the priests' laces, mend- 
ing vestments, and filling various offices of trnst in the 
mission. A sailor from a French vessel lying in ttio harbor 
wished to marry her ; but the friars would not give their 
, because the man was a drunkard and dishonest, 
was well disposed to him. and much flattered by 
■making. He used to write letters to her, which 
ight to this Mexican boy to read. It was a droll 
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Bight to see her face, as Ue, now white-haired and look- 
ing fully as old as she, reminded her ol' that time and 
of those letters, tapping her jouosely on her cheek, and 
saying some things I am snre he did not quite literally 
translate to us. She fairly colored, buried lier face in her 
hands for a second, then laughed till she shook, and an- 
Bweretl in voluble Spanish, of wliiuli also I suspect we did 
not get a fiill translation. She was the happiest Indian J 
we saw ; indeed, the only one who seemed really gay of J 
lieai't or even content. 

A few rods from the oW mission church of San Gabriel, 
in a hut made of bundles of the tulc reeds lushed to 
sycamore poles, as the San Gabriel Indians made them a 
hundi-ed yeara ago, live two old Indian women, Laura and 
13enjamina. Laura is one hundred and two years old, Ben- , 
jamina one hundred and seventeen. The record of theit 1 
baptisms is still to be seen in the church books, so there ' 
can be no dispute as to their age. It seems not at all i 
credible, however. If I had been told that Benjamina was 
a three-thousand-y ear-old Nile mummy, resuscitated, by 
some mysterious process^ I sltould not have demuri'ed 
much at the tale. The Brst time I saw them, the two 
were crouching over a Are on the ground, under a sort of 
booth poi-eh, in front of their bovel. Laura was making 
a feint of grinding acorn-meal in a stone bowl ; Benjamina 
was raking the aslies, with her claw-like old finger 
hot coals to start the fire afresh ; her skin was lilce i 
elephant's, shrivelled, bla^k, hanging in folds and welts on4 
her neck and breast and Iwny arms ; it was not like any-JI 
tiling human ; her shrunken eyes, bright as beads, peered fl 
out from under thickets of coarse grizzled gray hair.. \ 
Laura wore a white cloth band around her head, tied c 
witli a strip of scarlet flannel ; above that, a tattered hiac 
sliawl, which gave her the look of an aged imp. Old baa 
kets, old pota, old pans, old stone mortars and pestle8,fl 
broken tiles and bricks, rags, straw, boxes, legless chairs 
— in short, all conceivable rubbish, — were strewn about 
or piled up in the place, making the weirdest of liack- 
grounds for tlie aged crones' figures. Inside the hut were 
two bedsteads and a few boxes, baskets, and nets ; and 
drying grapes and peppers hung on the walls. A few feet j 
away was another hut, only a trifle better than this ; fotn^a 
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generations were living in tlie two. Beiijamina's etep- 
(longliter, aged eighty, was a fine creature. Willi a while 
liand straight around her Ibreliead close to the eyelivows 
and a gay plaid handkercliief tlii'own on above it, falling 
aqnarcly each side of her face, she looked iike an old 
Bedouin sheik. 

ur Mexican friend remembered Laura as she was iifty 
yeai-s ago. She was then, even at fifty-two, celebrated as 
one of the swiftest runners and best baU-players in all the 
San Gabriel games. She was a ainger, too, in the eboir. 
Coaxing her up on her feet, patting her shoulders, en- 
treating and caressing her as one would a child, he suc- 
ceeded in persuading her to chant for na the Lortl's Prayer 
and part of the litanies, as she had been wont to do it in 
the old days. It was a grotesque and incredible sight. 
The more she stirred and sang and lifted her ai'ms, the lees 
alive she looked. We asked the step-daughter if they 
were happy and wished to live. Laughing, she re- 
peated the question to them. " Oh, yes, we wish to live 
forever," they replied. They were greatly terrified, the 
daughter said, when the railway cars first ran through 
San Gabriel. They thought it was the devil bringing Are 
to burn up the world. Their chief solace ia tobacco. 
To beg it, Benjamina will creep about in the village by the 
hour, bent double over her staff, tottering at every step. 
They sit for the most part silent, motionless, on the 
ground ; tiieir knees drawn up, their hands clasped over 
them, iheiT beads sunk on their breasts. In my drii'es in 
the San Gabriel valley I often saw them sitting thus, as 
if they were dead. The sight had an indescribable fasci- 
nation. It seemed that to be able to penetrate into the 
recesses of their thoughts would be to lay hold upon 
secrets as old as the earth. 

One of the most beautiful nypanages of the San Luis 
Eey Mission, in the time of its prosperity, was the Pala 
Talley. It lies aliout twcnty-fi^'e miles east of San Luis, 
among broken spurs of the Coast Range, watered by the 
San Luis River, and lAo by its own little stream, the Pala 
Creek. It was always a favorite home of the Indians ; 
and at the time of the secnlai'ization, over a thousand of 
them used to gather nt the weekly mass in its chapel. 
Mow, on the occasional visits of the San Juan Capistrano 
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priest, to hold service tliore, the dilapidated little charch 
is nut tinlf filled, and the numbers are growing smaller 
each year. The buildings are all in decay ; the stone 
steps leading to the belfry have crambled ; the walls of the 
little graveyard are broken in many places, the paling and 
the graves ai-e thrown down. On the day we were there, 
a memorial service for the dead was going on in the eUapel ; 
a great square altar was draped with black, decorated with 
silver lace and ghastly funereal emblems; candles were 
burning; a row of kneeliog black-shawled women were 
holding lighted candles ia their hands; two old Indiana 
were chanting a Latin Mass from a tattered missal bound in 
rawhide ; the whole place was full of chilly gloom, in sharp 
contrast to the bright valley outside, with its sunlight and 
silcncti. This mass was for the soul of an old Indian 
woman named Mai^arita, sister of Manuelito, a some- 
what famous ehief of several bands of the San Liiisefios. 
Her home was at the Potrero, — a mountain meadow, 
or pasture, as the word signifies, — about ten miles from 
Pala, high up the mountain-side, and reached by an almost 
impassable road. This farm — or "saeter" it would be 
called in Norway, — was given to Mai^arita by the friars ; 
and by some exceptional good fortcme she had a title 
which, it is said, can be maintained by her heirs, Tn 
1871, in a revolt of some of Manuehto's bands, Margarita 
was huTig tip by her wrists till she was near dying, but 
was cnt down at tlie last noinute and saved. 

One of her daughters speaks a little English ; and find- 
ing that we had visited Pala solely on account of our 
interest in the Indians, sbo asked us to come up to thd 1 
Potrero and pass the night. She said timidly that they 1 
had plenty of beds, and would do all that they knew how to ■ 
do to make us comfortable. One might be in many a dear- 
priced hotel less comfortably lo<lged and seired than wo 
were by these hospitable Indians in their mud house, 
floored with earth. In niy bedroom were three beds, all 
neatly made, with lace-trimmed jheets and pillow-cases 
and patchwork coverlids. One snll square window with, 
a wooden shutter was the only aperture for air, and there 
was no furniture except one chair and a half-dozen trunks. 
The Indians, like the Norwegian peasants, keep their clothes 
and various properties all neatly packed away in boxes OH 1 
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trunks. As I fell asleep, 1 wondered if in the morning I 
should see Indian beads on the pillows opposite mc; the 
whole place was swarming with men, women, and babies, 
and it seemed impossible for them to spare so many beds ; 
but, no, when I waked, tliere wei-e the beds still undisturbed ; 
a soft-ej-ed Indian girl was on her knees rummaging in 
one of the trunks ; seeing me awake, she murmured a few 
words iu Indian, which conveyed her apoli^y as well as 
if I had understood them. From tlie very bottom of the 
trunk she drew out a gilt-edged china mug, darted out of 
the i-oom, and came baek bringing it filled with fresh 
water, Aa she set it in tbe chair, in which she had 
already put a tin pan of water and a clean coarse towel, 
she smiled, and made a sign that it was for my teeth. 
There was a thoughtful ncss and delicacy in the attention 
which lilted it far beyond the level of ita literal value. 
The gilt-edged mug was her most precious possession ; 
and, in remembering water for the teeth, she had pro- 
Tided me with the last superfluity in the way of nhito 
man's comfort of which she could think. 

The fotxl which they gave us was a surprise ; it was far 
better than we had found the night before in the house of 
an Austrian colonel's son, at I'aia. Chicken, deliciously 
cooked, with rice and chile ; soda-biscuits delicately made ; 
good milk and butter, all laid in orderly fashion, with a 
clean table-cloth, and clean, white stone chiua. When I 
said to our hostess that I regretted very much that they 
had given up their beds in my room, that they ought not 
to have done it, she answered me with a wave of her hand 
that " it was nothing ; they_ hoped I had slept well; that 
thej' had plenty of other b'eils." The hospitable lie did 
not deceive me, for by examination I had convinced mj- 
self that the greater part of the family must have slept on 
the bare earth in the kitchen. They would not have taken 
pay for our lodging, except that they had just been forced 
to give BO much for the mass fur Margarita's soul, and it 
had been hai-d for them to raise the money. Twelve dol- 
lars the priest had charged for the mass ; and in addition 
they had to pay for the candles, silver lace, black cloth, 
et*;.. nearly as much more. Thcj- had earnestlj- desired to 
have the mass said at the Potrero, but tlie priest would 
not come up there for less than twenty dolkrs, and that. 
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Antonia said, with a sigh, they could not iMSsibly pay. ^H 

Wc U'll at six o'clock ia the morning; Mai^arita'a hua- ^| 

band, the " i-apitan," riding ofl' with us to see us safe on ^M 

' ""'l 



way. When we liad passed the worst gullies and 
twuldcrs, he whirled his horse, lifted bis ragged old soni- 
bi-ero with the grace of a cavalier, smiled, wished ua good- 
day and good luck, and was out of sighfr in a second, his 
little wild pony galloping up the rough trail as if it were 
as smooth as a race-coui-se . 

Between the Potrero and Pula arc two Indian villages, 
the Kincon and Pauma. TIio Hincon is at the head of 
the valley, snugged up agaiDst llic mountains, as its name 
signifies, in a " corner." Here were fences, imgating 
ditches, fields of barley, wlicat, hay, and peas; a little 
herd of horsea and cows grazing, and several flocka 
of sheep. The men were all away ehee|)-shearing ; the 
women were at work in the fields, some hoeing, some 
clearing out the irri<;atiug ditches, and all the old women 
])lniting baskets. These Bineon Indians, we were told, had 
refusetl a school offered them by the Government; 'they 
aaid they would accept nothtng at the hands of the Gov- 
ernment until it gave them a title to their lands. 

The most picturesque of all the Mission Indians' hiding- 
places which we saw was lliat on the Carmel River, a few 
miles {ram the San Carlos Mission. Except by help of a 
guide it cannot be found. A faint trail turning off from 
the road in the river-bottom leads down to the rivei-'a edge. 
You follow it into the river and across, supposing it a ford. 
On the opposite bank there is no trail, no sign of one. 
Whether it ia that the Indians purposely always go ashore 
at different points of the bank, so as to leave no ti'ai! ; or 
whether the}' eo seldom go «nt, except on foot, that the 
trail has faded away, I do not know. But certainly, if we 
had had no guide, we sliould have turned back, sure we 
wei-e wrong. A few rods up from the river-bank, a stealthy 
narrow footpath appeared ; through willow copses, sunk 
in meadow grasses, across shingly bits of alder-walled 
beach it creeps, till it comes out in a lovely spot, — half 
basin, half rocky knoll, — where, tucked away in uooks 
and hollows, are the little Indian bouses, eight or tea 
of tlicm, some of adobe, some of the tulc-i'eeds : small 
patches of corn, barley, potatoes, and hay ; and each little 
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iVont j-ard fenced in hy pfilinga, with roses, sweet-peas, 
popjiiea. and niignoneite growing inside. la the first 
house we reached, a woman was living aloae. She was so 
alarmed at the sight of us tliat she shook. There could 
nut lie a more pitiful comment on the state of perpetual 
distrust and alaim in which the poor creatures live, than 
this woman's face and behavior. We tried in vain to re- 
assure her ; we bought all the lace she had to sell, chatted 
witli her about it, aud asked her to show us how it was ■ 
made. Even then she was so terrihed that although she 
willingly took down her laee-frame to aowa few stitches for 
na to see, her handa still trembled. In another house we 
found an old woman evidently past eighty, without glasses 
working button-holes in fine thread. Her daughter-in- 
law — a beautiful half-breed, with a still more beautiful 
baby in her arms — asked the old woman, for us, how old 
site was. She laughed merrily at the silly question. " She 
never thought about it," she said ; " it was written down 
once in a book at the Mission, Ijiit the book was lost." 

There waa not a man in the village. They were all 
away at work, farming or fishing. This little handful of 
people are living on land to which they have no shadow of 
title, and from which they may be driven any daj-, — these 
Carrael Mission landa having been rented out, by their 
present owner, in great dairy farms. Tlie parish priest 
of Monterey told mo much of the pitiable condition of 
these remnants of the San Carlos Indians. He can do 
little or notliing for them, though their condition makes 
his heart ache daily. In that half-foreign English which 
is always so much more eloquent a language than the 
En glisi I -speaking peoples use, he said : " They have their 
homes there only by the patience of the thief; it may be 
that the patience do not last to-morrow." The phrase is 
worth preserving: it embodies so much history, — history 
of two races. 

In Mr. Wilson's report are many eloquent and strong 
paragraphs, bearing on the question of tiic Indians' right 
to the lands they had under cultivation at the time of the 
Becularization. He says : — 
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mude wlif^n tlie laws of tlie InilicB had force here, ar 
suileii by any laws or executive acta aiiice, till 183i and 1848; 
aiiil iuiin'egiiable to tlmse. . - . Ko past lunladiniiiistration of 
lawn can be suffered to destroy tfaeir true tutent, while the vic- 
tims of the uiaiadiDiiiifiti-utioii live to complain, aud the rewards 
of wrong have not been cousumed." 

Of Mr. Wilson's report in 1852, of Mr. Ames's report 
in 1873, and of the various other reports called for by the 
Government from time to time, nothing came, except the 
occasional setting off of reservations by executive oixlers, 
which, if the lands resented were worth anything, were 
speedily revoked at the bidding of California politieiana. 
There are etill some reservations left, chiefly of desert and 
mountainous lands, which nobody wants, and on which 
the Indians could not live. 

The last rejxtrt made to the Indian Bureau by their pres- 
ent agent cloaca in the following words : — 

"The necessity of providing suitable lands for them in the 
form of one or more reservations has been pressed on the atten- 
tion of tlie Department in my iormer reporls ; and I now, for the 
third and perhaps the Inst time, emplianize that necessity by say- 
ing that whether Governmen t will immediately heed uie pleas 
that have been made in behalf of these people or not, it must 
sooner or later deal with this question in a practical way, or 
else see a population of over three thousand Indians become 
homeless wanderers in a desert region." 

I have shown a few glinopses of the homes, of the in- 
duatrj-, the patience, the long-suffering of the people who 
are in this immediate danger of being driven out from 
their last footholds of refuge, "homeless wanderers in 
a desert." 

If the United States Government does not take steps 
to avert this danger, to give them lands and protect them 
in their rights, the chapter of the history of the Mission 
Indians will be the blackest one in the black record of our 
dealings with the Indian race. 

It must be done speedily if at all, for there is only a 
small i-emnant left to he saved. These are in their present 
homes " only on the patience of the thief; and it may bo 
that the patience do not last to-morrow." 
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Tub tale of the founding of the city of Los Angeles ia a 
tale for verse ratUer than for prose. It i-eatia like a page 
out of some new " Eartlily Paradise," aud would fit well 
ioto Bong Buub as William Mon'is has snug. 

It is only a hundred years old, however, and that ia not 
time enough for such eong to simmer. It will come later, 
with the peifume of ecntury-long summers added to its 
flavor. Snmniei-a century-long ? One might say a stronger 
thing than that of them, seeing that their blossoming never 
stops, year in nor year out, aud will endure as long as the 
visible frame of the earth. , 

The twelve devout Spanieb soldiprs who founded the 
city named it at their leisure with a long name, musical as 
a chime of l>ell8. It answered well enough, no doulit, for 
the flret fifty years of the city's life, during which not 
a municipal record of any sort or kind was written, — 
" Nuestra SeiSora Reina de los Angeles," "Our Lady the 
Qneeo of the Angels ; " and her portrait made a goodly 
companion flag, unfurled always by the side of the flag of 
Spain. 

There is a legend, that sounds older than it is, of the 
ceremonies with which the soldiers took possession of their 
new home. They were no longer young. They had 
fought for Spain in many parts of the Old World, and fol- 
lowed her uncertain fortunes to the New. Ten years some 
of them had been faitlifully s«i-ving Chnrch and King in 
sight of these fair lands, for which ttiey hankered, and with 
reason. 

In those days the soft, rolling, treeless hills and valleys, 
between which the Los Angeles Kiver now takes its shiily- 
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Bliallj'iiig eoiirae aeaward, were forest slopes and meadows, 
with laktB great and small. Tliis afiuiidtine* of trees, 
witli sliiuiii}; waters i)layiiig among tla-ia, added to the 
liinitleHS bloom of the jtkina and the splendor of the 
8iii)W-U»pped mountains, must have made lliu whole i¥gion 
indeed a paradise. 

Navarro, V ilia v ice ncia, Rodriguez, Qiiintoro, Moreno. 
Lara, Banegos, Rosas, and Caiiero, tliose were their 
names : happj- soidiera all, honored of their king, and dis- 
charged with eo royal a gifi of lands thus fair. 

Looking out across the Los Angeles hills and meadows 
to-day, one easily lives over again the joy they must have 
felt. Twenty-three young cliildreii there were in the band, 
poor little waifs of camp and mareh. What a " braw 
flitting " was it for thom, away fVom the drum-beat forever 
into the shelter of their own sunny home 1 The legend 
Boya not a word of the mothers, except tUat there were 
eleven of tiiem, and in the procession they walked with 
tlieir children behind the men. Doubtless they rejoiced 
the most. 

The Fathers from the San Gabriel Mission were there, 
with many Indian neoph3tes, and Don Felipe, the military 
governor, with his showy guard of soldiers. 

The priests and neophytes chanted. The Cross was set 
up, the flag of Spain and the banner of Our Lady the 
Queen of the Angels unfurledn and the new town marked 
out around a square, a little to the north of the present 
plaza of Los Augeles. 

If communities, as well aa individuals, are bappy when 
history finds nothing to record of tliem, the city of the 
Queen of the Angels must have been a happy spot during 
the first Ofty yeare of its life ; for not a written record of 
the period remains, not even a record of grants of land. 
The kind of grant that these worthy Spanish soldiers and 
their sons contented themselves with, however, hardly de- 
served recoitling. — in fact, was not a grant at all, since 
its continuance depended entirely on the care a man took 
of his house and the improvement he put on his land. If 
he left his bouse nnoccupied, or let it fall out of repair, If 
he left a field uncultivated for two years, any neighbor 
who saw fit might denounce him, and by so doing ac- 
quire a right to the property. This sounds incredible, 
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but all the historical accouuta of tie time agree on the 
poiut. They eay, — 

'' The granting authorities eonld, and were by law required, 
upon a proper showing of the abandonment, to grant tlie prop- 
erty to the informant, who then acquired the same and no better 
rights than those possessed by hb predecessor." 

Thia was a premium iudeed on staying at home and 
minding one's busiiieHS, — a premium which amounted to 
coereion. One would think that there must have lieen left 
from those days teeming records of alienated estates, 
shifted tenures, and angry feuda between neighbor and 
neighbor. But no evidence remains of such strifes. Life 
was too simple, and the people were too ignorant. 

Their houses were little more than hovels, built of mud, 
eight feiet high, with flat roofs made of reeds and asphal- 
tum. Their fields, with slight cultivation, produced all 
they needed ; and if anything lacked, the rich vineyards, 
wheat-tields, and orchards of the San Gabriel Mission lay 
only twelve miles away. These vineyanls, orchards, and 
granaries, BO near at hand, must have been sore temptation 
to idleness. Each head of a family had been presented, 
by the paternal Spanish king, with " two oxen, two mules, 
two mares, two sheep, two goats, two cows, one calf, an 
ass, and one hoe." For these they were to pay in such 
small instalments as they were able to spare out of their 
pay and rations, which were still continued by the gener- 
ous king. 

In a climate in which flowers blossom winter and sum- 
mer alike, man may bask in sun all the j'ear round if he 
chooses. Why, then, should those happy Spanish soldiers 
work? Even the king had thought it nnneoessaiy, it 
seems, to give them any implements of labor except "one 
hoe." What coulc] a family <lo, in the way of work, with 
'■ one hoe " ? Evidently, they did not work, neither they, 
nor their sons, nor their sons' sons after them ; for, half 
a centurj' later, thej' were still living a life of almost in- 
credible ignorance, redeemed only by its simplicity and 
childlike adherence to the old religious observances. 

Many of those were beautiful. As late as 1830 it was 
the custom throughout the town, in all the families of the 
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early setUera, for tlie oMest rnember of the famOy— often- 
est it was a graniJfatlier or grand mother — to rise every 
nioruiug at the lising of tlic inoruing stai', and at once to 
Btrike up a hymn. At the Orat note every person in the 
Iiuime would rise, or sit up in bed and join in the song. 
I'rom house to house, street to street, the singing spread ; 
and the volume of musical sound swelled, until it was as 
if the whole town sang. 

The hj'mns were usually invocations to the Virgin, to 
Jesus, or to some saint. The opening line of many of 
them was, — 

"Keaoice, Mother of God." 

A manuscript copy of one of these old morning songs I 
have seen, and had the good fortune to win a literal tranft- 
lation of part of it, in the soft, Spanish- voiced, broken 
English, so pleasant to hoar. The first stanza is the cho^ 
ruB, and was repeated alter each of the others : — > 

" Come, O sinners, 

Came, nnd we will sing 
Tender liymni 
To our reluge. 

" Singers nt rlnirn, 

Front the lieavene above, 
Pi^oplenllr^jziuns; 
GlaUlf we too elng. 

" Sinp'nir liarmoninualy, 
Saymg lo Mary, 
' O beautiful Qoten, 
Princeea of UeaveDl 

"'TnnrbefiutifHlliead 
Crowntd we nee; 
The stars arc ncloming; 
Tour bi'autiful liair ; 

" ' Ynnr eyebrnwg are arched, 

Your forehead serene; 

Tour face turned alwaya 

Looks toward God; 

" ' Your eyes' radianoB 
Is liki! Iienutiful stars; 
Like a white dove, 
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Each of these stanzas was sung first alone by the aged 
leader of the family choir. Then the rest repeated it; 
then all joined in the chorus. 

It is said that there are still to be found, in lonely coun- 
try regions in California, Mexican homes in which these 
sweet and holy " songs before sunrise " are sung. 

Looking forward to death, the greatest anxiety of these 
simple souls was lo provide themselves with a priest's cast- 
off robe to be buried in. These were begged or bought as 
the greatest of treasures ; kept in sight, or always at hand, 
to remind them of approaching death. When tlieir last 
hour drew near, this robe was flung over their breasts, 
and they died happy, their stiffening flngera grasping its 
folds. Tiie dead body was wrapped in it, and laid on the 
mud floor of the house, a stone being placed under the 
head to raise it a few inches. Thus the l>ody must lie till 
tiie time of burial. Around it, day and night, squatted, 
pi'aj'ing and singing, friends who wished not only to show 
their affection for the deceased, but to win indulgences for 
themselves ; every prayer said thus, by the side of a 
corpse, having a special and specified value. 

A strange demarltation between the sexes was enforced 
in these ceremonies. If it were a woman who lay dead, 
only women might kneel and pray and watch with her 
body ; if a man, the circle of watchers must be exclusively 
of men. 

A rough box, of boards nailed together, was the coffin. 
The body, rolled in the old robe whose virtues had so com- 
forted its last conscious moments, was carried to the grave 
on a boai-d, in the centre of a procession of friends chant- 
ing and singing. Not until the last moment was it laid in 
the box. 

The first attempts to introduce more civilized forms of 
burial met with opposition, and it was only by slow degrees 
that changes were wrought. A Frenchman, who had come 
from France to Los Angeles, by way of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, bringing a store of sacred ornaments and trinkets, 
and hod grown rich by sale of them to the devout, owned 
a spring wagon, the only one in the country. By dint of 
enlieaty, the people were flnsiliy prevailed upon to allow 
their dead to be cBi'ricd in this wugon to the hnrial-place. 
For a long time, however, they I'cfused to have horses put 
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to the wagon, but drew it by band all the way; women 
di-awiog women, auci men drawing men, with the aame 
scrupulous partition of Ihc sexes as in the earlier ccremo- 
niea. The picture must liavc been a strange one, and not 
without pathos, — llie wagon, wound and draped with 
block and white, drawn up and down the steep hills b^' 
the band of silent mourners. 

The next innovation was the iutroduction of stately 
catafalques for the dead to j'eposc on, either in house or 
(.'hurch, during the interval between their death and burial. 
There had been brought into the town a few old-fashioned, 
bigh-]K>3t, canopied bedsteads, and from these the first 
catafalques were made. Gilded, decorated with gold and 
silver lace, and hung with white and black draperies, they 
made a by no means insignificant show, which doubtless 
went far to reconcile people's minds to the new methods. 

In 1838 there was a memorable funeral of a woman over 
a hundred years old. Fourteen old women watched with 
her body, which lay stretched on the floor, in the ancient 
fashion, with only a stone beneath the head. The young- 
est of these watchera was eighty-five. One of them. 
Tomasa Camera by name, was herself over a hnndrert 
years old. Tomasa was infirm of foot ; so they propped 
her with pillows in a. tittle cart, and drew her to the houso 
that she might not miss of the occasion. All night long, 
the fourteen squatted or sat on rawhides spread on the 
floor, and sang and prayed and smoked : as fine a wake 
as was ever seen. They smoked cigarettes, which they 
rolled on the spot, out of corn-husks slit tine for the pur- 
pose, there being at that day in Los Angeles no paper fit 
for cigarettes. 

Outside this body-guard of aged women knelt a ciivle of 
friends and relatives, also chanting, jiraying. and smoking. 
In this outer circle any one might come and go at pleas- 
ure ; but into the inner ring of the watching none mnst 
come, and none must go out of it till tlie night was spent. 

With the beginning of the prosperity of the Citj' of the 
Angels, came the end of its primeval peace. Spanish 
viceroys, Mexican alcaldes and governors. United States 
commanders, naval and militarj', followed on each other's 
heels, with or without frays, ruling California through a 
succession of tumultuous years. Greedy traders from all 
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parts of the world added their rivalries and interventions 
to tlie civil aod military disputation. In the general an- 
ai-cliy and confusion, tiie peaceful and peace-loving Cath- 
olic Fatliers were robbed of their lands, their converts were 
scattered, their industries broken up. Nowhere were these 
uncomfortable years more unt^mfurtable than in Los An- 
geles. Sevolts, occupations, surrenders, retakings, and 
rcsurrenders kept the little town in perpetual ferment 
Disorders were the order of the day and of the night, in 
.mall matters as well as in great 

The Californian I'ought as impetuously for hia okl way 
of dancing as for his political allegiance. There are comi- 
cal traditions of the men's determination never to wear 
long trousers to dances ; nor to permit dances to be held 
in houses or haUs, it having been the practice always to 
give them in outdoor booths or bowers, with lattice-work 
walla of sycamore poles lasted together by thongs of 
rawhide. 

Outside these booths the men sat on their horses looking 
in at the dancing, which was chiefly done by the women. 
An old man stan<ling in the centre of the enclosure directed 
the dances. Stopping in fhint of the girl whom he wished 
to have join the set, he clapped his hands. She then rose 
and took her place on the floor ; if she could not dance, or 
wished to decline, she made & low bow and resumed her 
seat 

To look in on all this was great sport. Sometimes, un- 
able to resist the spell, a man would fling himself off his 
horse, dash into the enclosure, seize a girl by the waist, 
wliirl aronnd with her through one dance, then out again 
and into the saddle, where he sat, proudly aware of Ilia 
vantage. The decorations of masculine attire at this time 
were such as to make riding a fine show. Around the 
crown of the broad- brimmed sombrero was twisted a coil 
- of gold or silver cord ; over the shoulders was flnng, with 
ostentatious carelessness, a siiort cloak of velvet or bro- 
cade ; the waistcoats were embroidered in gold, silver, or 
gay colors ; so also were the knee-breeches, leggings, and 
stockings. Long silken garters, with ornamented tassels 
at tiie ends, were wound round and round to hold the 
stockings in place. Even the cumbrous wooden stirrups 
were caiTed in elaborate designs. Ho wonder that men 
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accnstomed to such braveries as these saw ignominy in the 
plain American trousers. 

Tlicy seem to Lave been a variety of Centaur, these 
early Calirornian men. They were seldom off tlieir tiorses 
except to eat and sleep. They mounted, with jingling sil- 
ver spur and glittering bridle, for the shortest distances, 
even to cross a plaza. The}' paid long visits on horseback, < 
without dismounting. Cluttering up to the window or j 
door-sill, halting, tlirowing one knee over the crupper, the I 
reins lying looap, they sat at ease, far more at ease than 
in a house. Ouly at church, where the separation was in- 
evitable, wonld they be parted from their horses. They 
turned the near neighborhood of a church on Sunday into 
a sort of picket-ground, or horse-trainers' yard, full of 
horse-posts and hoi-ses ; and the scene was far more like a 
tiorse-t^ir than like an occasion of holy observance. There 
seems to have been a curious mixture of reverence and 
irreverence in their natures. They confessed sina and un- 
derwent penances with the simplicity of children ; but 
wlien, in 1S21, the Churcli issued an edict against that 
"escandalosisima" dance, the waltz, declaring tliat who. 
ever dared to dance it should be excommunicated, the 
merry sinners waitzod on only the harder and faster, and 
laughed in their priests' faces. And when the advocates 
of decorum, gOo<l order, and indoor dancing gave their 
first ball in a public hall in Los Angeles, the same merry 
outdoor party broke every window and door in the build- 
ing, and put a stop to the festivity. They persisted in 
taking this same summary vengeance on occasion after 
occasion, until, finally, any person wishing to give a ball 
in his own house was forced to surround the house by a I 
cordon of police to protect it. I 

The City of the Angels is a prosperous city now. It has 
business thoroughfares, blocks of fine stone buildings, 
hotels, shops, banks, and is growing daily. Its ontiying 
regions are a great circuit of gardens, orchards, vineyanls, 
and com-flelda, and its suburbs are fast filling up with 
houses of a showy though cheap architecture. But it has 
not yet shaken off its past. A certain indefinable, deli- 
cious aroma fVom the old, ignorant, picturesque times lin- 
gers still, not only in byways and comers, but in the very 
centi'eB of its newest activities. 
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Mexican women, their heads wrapped in black shawls, 
and their bright ej-es peering out between the close- 
gathered folds, glide about everywhere ; the soft Spanish 
speech ia continually heard; loug-robed priests hiiny to 
and fro ; and at each dawn ancient, jangling bells frani 
the Church of the Lady of the Angels ring out the night 
and in the day. Venders of strange commodities drive in 
stranger vehicles up and down the streets : antiquated 
carts piled high with oranges, their golden opulence con- 
trasting weirdly with the shabbineas of their surroundings 
and the evident poverty of their owner ; close following on 
the gold of one of these, one has sometimes the luck to see 
another cart, still more antiquated and rickety, piled high 
with something — he cannot imagine what — terra-cotta 
red in grotesque shapes ; it ia fuel, — the same sort wJiich 
Villavicencia, Quintero, and the rest probably burned, 
when they burned any, a hundred yeai-s ago. It is the 
roots and root-shoots of mauzanita and other shrubs. The 
colors are superb, — terra-cotta reds, shading up to flesh 
pink, and down to dark mahogany ; but the forms are 
grotesque beyond comparison : twists, querls, contortions, 
a boxful of them is an uucomfoi-table presence in one's 
room, aud putting them on the fire is like cremating the 
vertebne and double teeth of colossal monsters of the 
Pterodactyl period. 

The present plaza of the city is near the original plaza 
marked out at the time of the first settlement: the low 
adobe house of one of the early governors stands yet on 
its east side, and is still a habitable building. 

The plaza is a dusty and dismal little place, with a par- 
simonious fountain in the centre, surrounded by spokes of 
thin turf, and walled at its outer circumference by a row 
of tall Monterey cypresses, shorn and clipiied into the 
shape of huge croquettes or brad-awls standing broad end 
down. At all hours of the dsiy idle boj's and still idler 
men are to be seen bnsking on the fountain's stone rim, or 
lying, face down, heels in air, in the triangles of shade 
made by the cypress croquettes. There is in Los Angeles 
much of this ancient and ingenious style of shearing and 
compressing foliage into unnatural and distorted shapes. 
It comes, no doubt, of lingering reverence for the tradi- 
tions of what was thought beautiful in Spain centuries 
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ago ; and it gives to the town a. certain quaint and for- 
eign look, in admirable keeping with its irregular levels, 
zigzag, toppling preeipices, and honaes in tiers one abov' 
another. 

One comeB somctinics abruptly on a picture which Geems 
bewildering!y iin-Ameriean, of a preeipice wall covere<l 
with bird-eage cottages, the little, [laliiig-walled yard of 
one Jutting out in a line with the chiniuey-tops of tlie next 
one below, and so on down to the street at tlie base of the 
hill. Wouden staircases and bits of terrace link and loop 
the odd little perches together ; bright green pepper-trees, 
sometimes tall enough to shade two or three tiers of roofs, 
give a graceful plumed drajjing at the sides, and some of 
the steep fionts are covered with bloom, in solid uurtains, 
of geranium, sweet alyasuin, heliotrope, and ivy. These 
terraced eyries are not the homes of the rich : the houses 
are lilliputian in size, and of cheap quality ; but they do 
more for the picturesqueucsB of the city than all the large, 
fine, and cosily Uouees put together. 

Moreover, they are the only houses that command the^ 
situation, possess distance and a horizon. Fi'om some of 
these little ten-bj--twelve flower-beds of homes is n stretch, 
of view which makes each hour of the day a succession of 
changing splendors, — the snowy peaks of San Bernardino 
and San Jacinto in the east and south ; to the west, vast 
open country, billowj' green with vineyard and orchard ; 
beyond this, in clear weatber, shining glints and threads 
of ocean, and again beyond, in the farthest outing, hill- 
crowned islands, misty blue against the sky. No one 
knows Los Angeles who does not climb to these sunny 
outlj-ing heights, and roam and linger on them many a 
day. Nor, even thus lingering, will any one ever know 
more of Los Angeles than its lovely outward semblances 
and mysterious suggestions, unless he have the good for- 
tune to win past tbe barrier of proud, sensitive, tender 
reserve, behind which is hid the life of the few remaining 
survivors of the olil Spanisli and Mexican regime. 

Once past this, he gets glimpses of the same stintless 
hospitality and immeasurable courtesy which gave to the 
old Franciscan establishments a world-wide fame, and to 
the society whose tone and customs they created an at- 
mosphere of eimple-heaited joyousness and generosity 
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never know:; by any other eoanmiinities on tbo American 
continent. 

In liouaeB whose doora seldom open to English-speaking 
. people, there are rooms full of relics of tliat fast- vanishing 
l»aSt. Strongholds also of a religions faith, almost as ob- 
solete, in its sort and degree, as are the garments of the 
aged creatures who are iwacefnlly resting their last days 
on its support. 

In one of these houses, in a poverty-stricken but gayly 
decorated little bedroom, hangs a small oil-painting, a 
portrait of Saint Francis de Paula. It was brought from 
Mexico, fifty-flve years ago, by the woman who still owns 
it, and has knelt before it and prayed to it every day 
of the fifty-flve years. Below it is a small altar covered 
with flowers, candlesticks, vases, and innumerable knick- 
knacks. A long string under the picture ia luing fidl of 
tiny gold and silver votive offerings from persons who have 
been miraculoualy cured in answer to prayers made to 
the saint. Legs, arms, hands, eyes. Iiearts, heads, babies, 
dogs, horses, — no organ, no creature, that could stiffcr, 
is unrepresented. The old woman has at her tongue's 
end the tale of each one of these miracles. She is liereelf 
a sad cripple ; her feet swoiren by inflammation, which for 
many years haa given lier incessant tortum and made it 
impossible for her to walk, except with tottering stBi>8, 
from room to room, by help of a staff. This, she says, is 
the only thing her saint has not cured. It is her "cross," 
her " mortiScation of the flesh," " to take her to heaven." 
" He knows beat." As she speaks, her eyes perpetually 
Beek the picture, resting on it with a look of inefi^ble ado- 
ration. She has seen tears roll down its chceka more than 
once, she says ; and it often smilea on her when they are 
alone. When strangers enter the room she can always 
tell, by its expression, whether the saint is or is not 
pleased with them, and whether their prayers will be 
granted. She was good enough to remark that he was 
very glad to see ua ; she was sure of it by the smile in his 
eye. He had wrought many beautiful miracles for lier. 
Nothing was too trivial for his sympathy and help. Once 
when she had broken a vase in which she had l>eon in 
the habit of keeping flowers on the altar, she took the 
pieces in her hands, and standing before him, ^aid : 
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" You know you will miss thia vase. I always pat your 
flowers it) it, atid 1 aiii too poov to \my anollier. Now, do 
mend tliiu for nie. I ha^e nobody but you to help 
And tlie vase grew together again wholo while shi 
sjieaking. In the Bamo way be mended for her a hij 
glass flower-case whicli stocxl on the altar. 

Thus she jabbered away breathlessly in Spanish, almost 
too fast to be followed. Sitting in a high chair, ber jxjor 
distorted feet propped on a cushion, a black silk handker- 
chief wound like a turban iirDund her bead, a plaid ribosa 
across her shouldcrB, contrasting sharplj' with ber sbabby 
wine-colored gown, her hands clasped around a yelJotr 
staff,' on which she leaned as she bent forward iu her 
eager speaking, she made a study for an aitist. 

She was very beautiful in ber youth, she said; ber 
checks so red that people thought tbey were painted ; and 
she was so strong that she was never tired ; and when, in 
the first year of her widowhood, a stranger came to ber 
"with a letter of recommendation" to be her second bus- 
baud, and before she bad time to speak hod fallen on his 
knees at ber feet, she seized him by the throat, and top- 
pling bim backward, pinned him against the wall till he 
was black in the face. And her sister came running up 
iu terror, imploring her not to kill him. But all that 
strength is gone now, she says sadly ; her memory also. 
Each day, as soon as she baa finished her pra^'ers, she has 
to put away her rosary in a special place, or else she for- 
gets that the prayers have been said. Many priests have 
desired to possess her precious miracle-working saint ; but 
never till she dies will it leave her bedroom. Not a week 
passes without some one's arriving to implore its aid. 
Sometimes the deeply distressed come on tiieir knees all 
the way from the gate before the house, up the steps, 
through the ball, and into her bedroom. Such occasions 
as these are to ber full of solemn joy, and no doubt, also. 
of a secret exultation whose kinship to pride she does not 
suspect. 

In another unpretending little adobe house, not far from 
this Saint Francis shrine, lives the granddaughter of Mo- 
rcNo, one of the twelve Spanish soldiers who founded the 
city; ^ She speaks no word of English ; and her soft black 
eyes Are timid, though she is the widow of a general, and 
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in the stormj- days of the Citj- of the Angels, pnasod 
through manj- a crisia of peiil and adventure. Her Uoiiso 
is full of curious relics, ivbiJj slie shows witli a gentle, 
halt-amused eoui-tesy. It is not eaay for hev to beliei'e 
tliat any American can feel real revei'enee for the symbols, 
tokens, and relics of the life and <;ustums vrhiuh his people 
destrayed. Id her mind Amerii^us remiiui to-day as com- 
pietely foreigners as they were when her husband girded 
on ills aword and went out to figlit tlit-m, forty years ago. 
Many of her relics have been rescued at one time or an- 
other from plunderers of the missions. She Ims an old 
bronze kettle which once held holy water at Han Fernando ; 
an incense cup and spoon, and massive silver candlesticks ; 
cartridge-boxes of leather, -with Spain's ancient seal 
stamped on them; a huge copper caldron and scales 
iVom San Gabriel; a bunch of keys of iiammered iron, 
locks, scissors, reaping-hooks, shovels, carding-brushca 
for wool and for flax : all made by the Indian workmen in 
the missions. Thei-e was also one old lock, in which the 
key was rusted fast and immovable, which seemed to me 
fuller of suggestion than anything else tliei'e of the sealed 
and ended past to which it had belonged ; and h curious 
little iron cannon, in shape like an ale-mug, about eight 
inches high, with a hole in the side and in the top, to be used 
by setting it on the ground and lading a trail of powder to 
the opening in the side. This gave the Indians gteat dc- 
Ught. It was fired at tlie times of church feativale, and in 
seasons of drought to bring rain. Another cuiious instru- 
ment of racket was the tnatrarca, a strip of boai'd with 
two small swinging iron handles so set in it that, in swing- 
ing back and foi'th, they hit iron plates. In the time of 
Lent, when all ringing of bells was forbidden, these wen) 
rattled to call the Indians to church. The noiae one of 
them can uiake when yigorousl^v shaken is astonishing. I n 
crumpled bundles, their stiffened meshes opening out iv- 
luctautly, were two curious I'ush-woven nets which had 
been used by Indian women fifty years ago in carrying 
burdens. Similar nets, made of twine, are used by them 
still. Fastened to a leatlier strap or hand passing ai-ound 
the forehead, they hang down behind far below the waif-t, 
and when filled out to their utmost holding capacity are so 
heavy that the poor creatures bend neai'ly double beneath 
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them. But the women stand as uneomplainiiigly as camels 
while weiglit after weight is piletl in ; tben slipping tlie 
band over tbeir heads, tliey adjust tlio huge bui-den and 
Bet olf nt a trot. 

" This is the squaw'a horse," said an Indian woman in 
the San Jacintu valley one day, tapping her Ibi'ehead 
and laughing good-uaturetily, when tie shopkeeper re- 
monstrated with ber husband, who was heaping article 
after aiticle, and finally a lai^e sack or flour, on hci' 
sbonlders ; " squaw's horse verj- strong." 

The original site of the San Gabriel Mission was a few 
miles to the cast of the City of the Angels. Its lands are 
row divided into ranches and colony settlements, only a 
few acres remaining in tlie possession of the Church. But 
the old chapel is still standing in a fair state of jjreserva- 
tion, used for the daily services of the San Gabriel parish ; 
and there are in its near neighborhood a few crumbling 
adobe hovels left, the only remains of the ouce splendid 
and opnlent mission. In one of these lives a Mexican 
woman, eighty-two years old, who for more than half a 
century has washed and mended the priests' laces, repaired 
the robes, and remodelled the vestments of San Gabriel. 
She is worth crossing the continent to see : all white from 
head to foot, as if bleached by some eti'ange gramarye ; 
white hair, white skin, blue eyes faded nearly to white; 
white cotton clothes, ragged and not over clean, yet not a 
trace of color in them ; a white linen handkerchief, deli- 
cately embroidered by herself, always tied loosely around 
her throat. She sits on a low bos, leaning against the 
wall, with three white pillows at her back, her feet on a 
cushion on the ground ; in front of her, another low Ikix, 
on this a lace-maker's pillow, with knotted fringe stretched 
on it ; at her left hand a battered copper caldron, hold- 
ing hot coals to warm her fingers and to light her cigar- 
ettes. A match she will never use ; and she has seldom 
been without a cigarette in her mouth since she was six 
yeai-s old. On her right band is a chest filled with her 
treasures, — rags of damask, silk, velvet, lace, muslin, 
ribbon, artificial flowers, flosses, worsteds, silks on spools | 
here she sits, day in, day out, making cotton fringes and, 
out of shreds of silk, tiny embradered scapulars, which 
she sells to all devout and charitable people of the region. 
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She also teaches the ohildron of the parish to read and to 
pray. The walk of her hovel are papered with tattered 
pictures, including many gaj-colored ones, taken off tin 
cans, their flaunting signa reading drolly, — '"Perfection 
Press Mackerel, Boston, Mass.," "Charm Baking Pow- 
der," and " Knowlton's Inks," alternating with "Toledo 
Blades " and clipper-ship adyertisementa. She finds tliese 
of great use in both teaching and amusing tlie childivn. 
The ceiling, of canvas, black: with smoke, and festooned 
with cobwebs, sags down in folds, and shows many a rent. 
"When it rains, her poor little place must be drenched in 
fipots. One end of the room, is curtained off with calico ; 
this is her bedchamber. At the other end is a raised dais, 
on which stands an altar, holding a small statuette of the 
Infant Jesoa. It is a copy iu wood of the famous Little 
Jesus of Atochcs in Mexico, which is worshipped by all the 
people in that region. It has been her constant companion 
and protector for flfly yeara. Over the altar is a canopy 
of calico, decorated with paper flowers, whirligigs, doves, 
and little gourds ; with votive offerings, also, of gold or 
silver, from grateful people helped or cured by the Little 
Jesus. On the statuette's head is a tiny hat of real gold, 
and a real gold sceptre in the little hand ; the breast of il^ 
fine white linen cambric gown is pinned by a gold pin. It 
has a wardrobe with as many changes as an actor. She 
keeps these carefully hid awai' in a small camphor-wood 
trunk, but she brought them all out to show to us. 

Two of her barefooted, ragged little pu|»ils scampered 
in as she was unfolding these gay doll's clothes. They 
crowded elose around her knees and looked on, with open- 
mouthed awe and admiration : a purple velvet cape with 
white fiinge for feast days; capes of satin, of brocade; 
a dozen shirts of finest linen, embroidered or trimmed 
with lace ; a tiny plume not more than an inch long, of 
gold exquisitely carved, — this was her chief treasure. 
It looked beautiful in his hat, she said, but it was 
too valuable to wear often. Hid away hei-e among the 
image's best clothes were more of the gold votive offer- 
ings it had received : one a head cut out of solid gold : 
several rosaries of carved b^ads, silver and gold. Spite 
of her apparently unbounded faith in the Little Jesus' 
power to protect her and himself, the old woman tfaouglit 
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it \r\BCT to koep these valuables concealed from the com- 
mon gaze. 

Holdiug up a silliea pillow some sixteen inches square, 
she said, "You could uot gtiesa with what tbat pillon 
filled." We could not, indeed. It was her own li: 
With pride she asked us to take it iu our h.inds, tlmt 
miglit see how heuvy it was. For sixteen years she had beeu 
saving it, and it wus to be put under her head in her coHiu. 
The friend wlio had taken us to her home exclaimed oa 
hearing this, " And I can tell you it was beautiful hair. 
I recollect it forty-flve years ago, briglit brown, and down 
to her ankles, and enough of il to mil hL^rscIf up in." The 
old woman nodded and laugiied, much pleased at this com- 
pliment. She did not know why the Lord had preserved 
iier life so long, she said ; but she was very happy. Her 
nieces had asked her to go and live with them in Santa 
Ana; but she could not go away from San Gabriel She 
told them that there was pkmty of water in the ditch close 
by her door, and that God would take care of the rest, and 
so he had ; she never wants for anything ; not only is she 
never hungry herself, but she always has food to give 
away. No one would suppose it, but many people come 
to eat with her in her house. God never foi^ets her one 
minute. She is vcr^- happy. She is never ill ; or if she is, 
she has two remedies, which, iu all her life, have never 
failed to cure her, and they cost nothing, — saliva and ear- 
wax. For a pain, the sign of the cross, made with saliva 
on the spot which is in pain, is instantaneouslj' effective; 
for an eruption or any skin disorder, the application of ear- 
wax is a sure cure. She is very glad to live so close to tha 
church ; the father has promised her this room as long as 
she lives ; when she dies, it will be no trouble, he sajs, to 
pick her up and carry her across the road to the church. 
In a gay painted box, standing on two chaiis, so as to be 
kept from the dampness of the bare earth floor, she cher- 
ishes the few relics of her better days : a shawl and a rib- 
osa of silk, and two gowns, one of block silk, one of dark 
blue satin. These are of the fashions of twenty years ago ; 
they were given to her by her husband. She wears them 
now wheit' she goes to church ; so it is as if she wei'e 
" marritKl ^ain," she says, and is " her husband's work 
still." She seems to be a cLaracter well known and hcltl 
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1 some regard by the clergv of her charcb. When the 

[shop returned a few years ago from a visit to Rome, he 
brought her a httle gift, a carved figure of a saiut. Stie 
' ad liim if he could not get for hor a bit of the relies of 
Saiut Viviaiio. " Oh, let alone ! " he replied ; " give j-ou 
"cs? Wait a hit; and as soon as you die, I'll have 
I made into relics yourself." She laughed as heartily, 
telling this somewhat unecelesiastical rejoinder, as if it 
had been made at some other person's expeuse. 

Iq the mai-vellouslj- preserviug air of Califoruia, added to 

IT own contented temperament, there is no reason why 
this happy old lady should not last, as some of her Indian 
neighbors have, welt into a seuond century. Before she 
ceases from her peaeeful, pitiful little labors, new genera- 
tions of millionnaires in her country will no doubt have piled 
up hi^er fortunes than this generation ever dreama of, 
but there will not be a man of them all so rich as she. 
In the western suburbs of Los Augeles is a low adobe 

louse, built ailer the ancient style, on three sides of a 
square, suiTonnded by ordiaids, vineyaixls, and orange 
gro^'es, and looking out on an old-fashioned garden, in 
which southernwood, rue, lavender, mint, marigolds, and 
gillyflowers hold their own bravely, growing in straight 
and angular beds among the newer splendors of verbenas, 
roses, cai-nations, and geraniums. On two sides of the 
house runs a broad porcli, where stand rows of geraniums 
and chrysanthemums growing in odd-shaped earthen pots. 
Here may often be seen a beautiful yonng Mexican woman, 
flitting about among the plants, or sporting with a superb 
Kaint Bernard dog. Het clear olive skin, soft brown eyes, 
delicate sensitive nostrils, and broad smiling mouth, arc 
all of the Spanish madonna type ; and when her low bi-ow 
' ( bound, as is often her wont, by turban folds of soft 
mown or gi'oen gauze, her face becomes a picture indeed. 
Slie is the young wife of a graj'-headcd Mexican seSor, of 
whom — by his own most gracious permission — I shall 
speak by bis familiar name, Don Antonio. Whoever hiis 
the fortune to pass as a friend across the threshold of this 
house finds himself transported, as by a miracle, into the 
life of a half-century ago. The rooms are ornamentwl 
with fans, shells, feather and wax flowers, pictnies, saiuti' 
images, old laues, and stuffs, in the quaint gay Mexican 
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fashion. On the day when I flrat aaw them, they were 
brilliaut with bloom. In everj- cue of the detp window- 
Bents stood a cone of bi-ight flowers, its base made by large 
white datura blossoms, their creamy whorls all turned out- 
ward, making a sui>erb rteeomtion. I went for but a few 
moments' call. I stayed three hom-s, and left carrjiiig 
with me bewildering treasures of pictures of the olilea 
time. 

Don Antonio speaks little English; but the seSora 
knows just enough of the language to make her use of it 
delicious, as she translates for her husband. It is an en- 
trancing sight to wat^U his dark, weather-beaten face, full 
of lightning changes as he pours out torrents of his nei^ 
vous, eloquent Sjianish siieech ; watching his wife intently, 
hearkening to each word she uses, sometimes interrnpting 
her urgently with, " No, no ; that is not it," — for he well 
understands the tongue he cannot or will not use for him- 
self. He is sixty-five yeara of age, but he is young : the 
best waltzer in Los Angeles to-day ; bis eye keen, hia 
blood flery quick; his memory like a burning-glass bring- 
ing into sharp light and focus a half-century as if it were 
a yesterday. Full of sentiment, of an intense and poetio 
nature, he looks back to the lost empire of his race and 
people on the California shores with a sorrow far too proud 
for any antagonisms or complaints. He recognizes the 
inexorablenesB of the laws under whose workings his na- 
tion is slowly, surely giving place to one more representa- 
tive of tho age. Intellectually he is in sympathy with 
progress, witli reform, with civilization at its utmost; he 
would not have had them stayed, or changed, because hia 
people could not keep up, and were not ready. But hia 
heart is none the less saddened and lonelj'. 

This is probably the position and point of view of most 
cultivated Mexican men of his age. The suiTering in- 
volved in it is inevitable. It is part of the great, unreck- 
oned price which must always he paid for the gain the 
world gets, when the young and strong supersede the old 
and weak. 

A sunny little southeast corner i-oom in Don Antonio's 
house is full of the relics of the time when he and his 
father were foremost representatives of ideas and 
in the City of the Angels, and taught tho first 
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waa kept in the place. This was Dearly a half-centnry 
ago. On the walls of the room still hang maps and 
charta which they used ; auci carelully presen'ed, with tlie 
tender revei'euce of which odIj poetic natures are capahlc, 
are stiU to be seen there the old atlases, primers, catc~ 
cUisnis, gramiuars, readiug-lxjoks, which meant toil and 
trouble to the merry, ignorant children of the merry and 
ignorant people of that time. 

The leathern covers of the books arc thin and fra3-ed by 
long baudliug ; the edges of the leaves worn down as if 
mice had gnawed them : tattered, loose, hanging by yellow 
threads, they look far older than they are, and bear vivid 
record of the days when books were bo rare and precious 
that each book did doubled and redoubled duty, passing 
from hand to band and house to house. It was on the old 
Lancaster system that Los Angeles set out in educating its 
children ; and here are still preserved the formal and elab- 
orate inetructions for teachers and schools on ttiat plan ; 
also volumes of Spain's laws for military judges in 1781, 
and a quaint old volume called " WecretB of Agriculture, 
Fields and Pastures," written by a Catholic Father in 1617, 
Teprint«d in 1781, and held of great value in its day as a 
sure guide to success with crops. Accompanying it was a 
chart, a perpetual circle, by which might be foretold, with 
certainty, what years would be barren and what ones 
fruitful. 

Almanacs, histories, arithmetics, dating back to 1760, 
drawing-books, multiplication tables, music, and bundles 
of reconis of the branding of cattle at tho San Gabriel 
Mission, are among the cuiiositics of this room. Tho 
mnsic of the first quadrilles ever danced in Mexico is 
here: a ragged pamphlet, which, no doubt, went gleeful 
rounds in the City of the Angels for many a year. It is 
a merry music, simple in melody, but with an especial 
quality of light-hearted ness, suiting the people who danced 
to it. 

There are also in the little room many relics of a more 
substantial sort than tattered papers and books : a brand- 
ing-iron and a pair of handcuHs from the San Gabriel Mis- 
sion ; curiously decorated clubs and sticks used by the 
Indiana in their games ; boxes of silver rings and balls 
made for decorations of bridles and on leggiugs and 
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knee-hreecUes. The place of honor in the room is given, 
as well it might be, to a amall cannon, the first cannon 
In-uught into California. It waa made in 1717, and waa 
brought by Father Junipero Serra to San Diego in 17G9. 
Afterward it was given to tbe San Gabriel Mission, but it 
Btili bears its old name, ^' San Diego." It ia an odd little 
ai-m, only about two feet long, and requiring but six 
ouneea of powdor. Its swivel is made with a, rest to set 
firm in the ground. It has taken many long journeys on 
tho hacks of mules, having been in great requisition in the 
early mission days for the firing of salutes at festivals and 
feasts. 

Don Antonio was but a lad when his father's family re- 
moved from the city of Mexico to California. Thej- came 
in one of the many unfortunate colonies sent out by the 
Mexican Government during the first years of the secular^ 
ization period, having hod a toilsome and suffering two 
months, going in wagons from Mexico to San Bias, then a 
tedious and uncomfortable voyage of several weeks from 
San Bias to Monterey, where they arrived only to find 
themselves deceived and disappointed in every particular, 
and surrounded by hostilities, plots, and dangers on all 
sides. So great was the antagonism to tbem that it was 
at times ditHcult for a colonist to obtain food fram a Call- 
fornian. They were arrested on false pretences, thrown 
into prison, shipped off like convicts from place to place, 
with no one to protect them or plead their cause. Revolu- 
tion succeeded uiwn revolution, and it was a moat unhappy 
period for all refined and cultivated persons who had 
joined the colony enterprises. Young men of education 
and breeding were glad to earn their daily bread by any 
menial lator that olfcred. Don Antonio and several of 
bis young friends, who had all studied medicine together, 
spent the greater part; of a, year in making shingles. The 
one hope and aim of most of them waa to earn money 
enougli to get back to Mexico. Don Antonio, however, 
seems to have had more versatility and capacity than his 
ft-iends, for ho never lost courage ; and it was owing to him 
that at last his whole family gathered in Los Angeles and 
eatabiiahed a home there. This waa in 183G. There were 
then only about eight hundred people in the pueblo, and 
the customs, superstitious, and iguomuces of the earliest 
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days still held sway. The missions were still rich and 
powei'ful, though the confusions and contlicts of their ruin 
Lad begun. At this time the youug Antoaio, iMiDg quick 
at accounts and naturally ingenious at all sorts of mechani- 
cal crafts, found proflt as well as pleasure in journeying 
from mission to mission, sometimes spending two or three 
mouths in one place, keeping books, or repairing silver 
anil gold ornaments. 

The blowpipe which he made for himself at that time 
his wife exhibits now with alfectionate pride ; and there 
are few things she enjoys better than translating to an 
eager listener his gi^aphio stories of the inoidenta and 
adventures of that portion of his life. 

While he was at the San Antonio Mission, a strange 
tiling happened. It is a good illustration of the stintless 
hospitality of those old missions, that staying there at that 
time were a notorious gamblex and a celebrated ju^ler 
who had come out in the colony from Mexico. The jug- 
gler threatened to turn the gambler into a crow ; the gam- 
bler, after watching his tricks for a short time, became 
fiiglitencd, and asked young Antonio, in serious good 
faith, if he did not believe the juggler had made a league 
with the deviL A few nights afterward, at midnight, a 
terrible noise was heard in the gambler's room. He was 
found in convulsions, foaming at the month, and crj'ing, 
" Oh, father ! father ! I have got the devil inside of mo ! 
Take him away ! " 

The priest dragged him into the chapel, showered him 
with holy wat«r, and exorcised the devil, first making the 
gambler promise to leave off his gambling forever. All the 
rest of t^e night the rescued sinner spent in the chapel, 
jiraying and weeping. In the morning he announced hia 
intention of becoming a priest, and began his studies at 
once. These he faithfully pursued for a year, leading all 
tlie while a life of great devotion. At the end of that 
time preparations were made for his ordination at San 
Jose. The day was set, the hour came: he was in the 
sacristy, had put on the sacred vestments, and was just 
going toward the church door, when he fell to the floor, 
dead. Soon after this the juggler was banished from the 
countr3', trouble and disaster having everywhere followed 
on his presence. 
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On the first breaking out of hoatilitiea between California 
anil tlie United SUiU^a, Don Antonio took command of 
compauy of Los Augelea volunteers to repel the intnidei 
By this time he had attained a prominent poaitiou in the 
aHaira of tho pueblo; had been alcalde and, nnder Governor 
Michclorena, inspector of public works. It was like the 
fighting of children, — the impetuous attempts that hetero- 
geneous little bands of Californians here and there made to 
hold their country. They were pltickj' from first to last ; 
fur they were ererynhei'e at a disadvantage, and fought on, 
quite in the dark as to what Mexico meant to do about 
them, — whether she might not any morning deliver them 
ovei' to the enemy. Of all Don Antonio's graphic narra- 
tives of the olden time, none is more interesting than those 
which describe his adventures during the days of this con- 
test. On one of the first approaches made by the Ameri- 
cana to Los Angeles, he went out with his little haphazard 
company of men and boys to meet them. He had bnt one 
eanuon, a small one, tied by ropes on a cart axle. He had 
but one small keg of powder wliich was good for anything ; 
all the rest was bad, would merely go off "pouf, ponf," 
the senora said, and the liall would pop down near the 
mouth of the cannon. With this bad powder he fired his 
first shots. The Americans laughed ; this is child's play, 
they said, and pushed on closer. Then came a good shot, 
with the good powder, tearing into their ranks and knock- 
ing them right and left; another, and another. "Then 
the Americans began to tliink. these are no pouf balls ; 
and when a few more were killed, they ran away and left 
their flag behind them. And if they had only known 
it, the Californians had only one more charge left of the 
good powder, and the nejst minute it would have been 
the Californians that would have had to run awaj- 
themselves," merrily lauglied the sefiora as she told the 
tale. 

This captured flag, with important papers, was intrusted 
to Don Antonio to carry to the Mexican headquarters at 
Sonora. lie set oif with an escort of soldiers, his horse 
decked with silver trappings ; his sword, pistols, all of 
the finest : a proud beginning of a journey destined to end 
in a different fashion. It was in winter time ; cold rains 
were falUug. By night he was drenched to the skill, 
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^M stopped at a friendly Indian's teut to change hia clothes, 

^H ll.ti'iUy had he got them otf when the sound of hornea' 

^K houfs was heard. The Indian flung himself clown, put his 

^B ear to the gi'ouiid, and exclaimed, "Americanos ! Amei-i- 

^m cauosi" Almost in the same second they were at the 

^M tent's door. As thej' halted, Dod Antonio, clad only in 

^B his drawers and stockings, crawled out at the back of the 

^m tent, and creeping on all fours readied a tree np which he 

^M climbed, and sat safe hidden In the darkness among its 

^ branches listening, while his pui-suers cross-questioned tiie 

Indian, and at lost rode away with his horse. Luckily, 

hfl had carried into the tent the precious pa^wi-s and the 

captured flag: these he intrusted to an Indian to take to 

Sonora, it being evidently of no use for him to trj' to cross 

I the coiintiy thus closely pursued hy bis enemies. 
All night he lay hidden ; thi* nest day be walked twelve 
miles a<.Toss the mountains to an Indian village where be 
hoped to get a horse. It was dark when he reached it. 
Cautiously he opened the door of the hut of one wboin he 
knew well. The Indian was preparing poisoned arrows: 
Gxing one on the string and aiming at the door, he called 
ont, angrily, "Who is there?" — "It is I, Antonio," — 
"Don't make a sound," whispcroil the Indian, throwing 
down bis arrow, springing to the door, coming out and 
closing it softly. He then proceeded to tell liim that the 
Americans had offered a, reward for his head, and that 
some of the Indians in the rancheria were ready to betray 
or kill him. While they were yet talking, ^ain cnme the 
sound of the Americana' liorses' hoofs galloping in the dis- 
tance. This time thci'o seemed no escai>e, Sutidcnly Don 
Antonio, throwing himself on his stomach, wriggled into a 
cactus patch near by. Only one who has seen California 
cactus thickets can realize the desperatcness of ibis act. 
But it succeEHled, The In<lian threw over the eactna plants 
an old blanket and some refuse stalks and reeds ; and there 
once more, within hearing of all his balfled pursuers said, 
tile hunted man lay, safe, thanks to Indian friendship. The 
Gran.y Indian assented to all the Americana proposed, said 
that Don Antonio would be sure to be caught in a few 
days, advised them to seareh in a certain rancheria which 
he described, a few miles ofl", and in an opposite direction 
from the way in wliieh he intended to guide Don Antonio. 
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As soon as the Americans liad gone, he bound up Antonto's 
feet in strips of rawhide, gave liim a Waiiket and an old 
tattered bat, the beat his etorea afforded, and then led him 
liy a loug and dillienlt trail to a spot high up in the moun- 
tains where the olil women of the band were gathering 
acorna. By the time thej- reached this place, blood was 
triukiing frum Antonio's feet and legs, and he was well-nigh 
fainting with fatigue and excitement. Tears rolled down 
the old women's cheeks when tliey saw him. Some of tliem 
had been servants in his father's house, and loved him. 
One brought gruel ; another bathed his feet ; others ran 
in search of healing leaves of different sorta. Bruising 
these in a stone mortar, they rubbed him from bead to foot 
with the wet fibre. All bis pain and weariness vanished 
OS by magic. Uis wounds healed, and in a day he was 
ready to sot off for home. There waa but one i)ony in the 
old women's camp. Thift was old, vicious, blind of one 
e3~e, and with one ear cropped short ; but it looked to Don 
Antonio far more beautiful than the gay steed on which 
he bad ridden away from Los Angeles three days before. 
There waa one pair of ragged shoes of enormous size 
among the old women's possessions. These were strapped 
on his feet by leathern thongs, and a bit of old sheepskin 
was tied around the pony'a body. Thus accoutred and 
mounted, shivering in hia drawers under his single blanket, 
the captain and fl^-bearer turned his face homeward. At 
the first fiiend's house he reached he stopped and begged for 
food. Some dried meat was given to him, and a stool on 
the porch offered to him. It was the house of a dear friend, 
and the friend's sister was his sweetheart. As he sat there 
eating hia meat, the women eyed him curiously. One said 
to the other, "How much he looks like Antonio ! " At 
last tlie sweetheart, coming nearer, asked him if he were 
"any relation of Don Antonio." "No," he aaid. iTuat i 
at that moment hia frienrl rode up, gave one glance at the 1 
pitiful beggar sitting on his jwrch, shouted his name, 
dashed toward him, andseized himin his arms. Tbenwas I 
a great laughing and half-weeping, for it had been rumored j 
tJiat he had been taken prisoner by the Americans. J 

From this friend he received a welcome gilt of a pitir of '\ 
trousers, many inches too abort for his legs. At the 
house his friend was as much too tall, and his second 
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of gift trousers had tx) be rolled up in thick folds around 
liis ankles. 

Finally he reached Los Angeles in safety. Hailing in 
a. grove outside the town, he waited till twilight before 
entering. Having disguised himself in the rags wbidi he 
bud worn from the Indian village, he rode boldly np to the 
poreb of his father's house, and in an impudent tone CDlled 
i'oi' brandy. The teniSed wonnen began to scream ; but 
his yonngest sister, fixing one piercing glance on his face, 
laughed out gladly, and cried, "You can't fool me; you 
are Antonio." 

Hitting in the little corner room, looking out through 
the open door on the gay garden and breathing its spring 
air, gay even in midwinter, and as spicy Ihen as the gar- 
dens of other lands are in June, I spent many an after- 
noon listening to such tales as this, ti unset' always came 
long before its time, it seemed, on these days. 

Oecasionaliy, at the last moment, Don Antonio would 
take up his guitar, and. in a voice still sympathetic and 
full of melody, sing an old Spanish love-song, brought to 
his mind by thus living over the events of his youth. 
Never, however, in his most ardent youth, could his ej^ea 
have gazed on his fairest sweetheart's face with a look of 
greater devotion than that with which they now rest on 
Sie noble, expressive countenance of his wife, as he sings 
the ancient and tender strains. Of one of them, I once 
won from her, amid laughs aad blushes, a few words of 
translation : — 
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Near the western end of Don Antonio's porch is an 
orange-tree, on which were hanging at this time twenty- 
flve hundred oranges, ripe and golden among the glossy 
loaves. Under this tree my carriage alwajs waited for me. 
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The seSora never allowed me to depart without bringing 
to me, in the carriage, farewell gifts of flowers and fruit : 
clusters of grapes, dried and fresh ; great boughs full of 
oranges, more than I could lift. As I drove away thus, 
my lap filled with bloom and golden fruit, canopies of 
golden fruit over my head, 1 said to myself often : " Fables 
are prophecies. The Uespcrides have come true«" 
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CHANCE DAYS IN OREGON. 

The bestthingB in life seem always snatched on chances. 
The longer one lives and looks back, the more be realizes 
this, and the harder he finds it to " make option which of 
two," in the jjerpetually recurring cases when " tliere 's 
not enough for this and tliat," and be must choose which 
Le will do or take. Chancing right in a decision, and see- 
ing olearlj- what a blunder any other decision would have 
been, only makes the next such decision harder, and con- 
tributes to increased vacillation of purpose and infirmit}' 
of will, until one comes to have serious doubts whether 
there be not a truer philosophy in the " toss up " test than 
in any other method. " Heads we go, tails we stay," will 
prove i-ight as many times out of ten as the most pains- 
taking pros and cons, weighing, consulting, and alow 
deciding. 

It was not exactly by " heads and tails " that we won 
our glimpse of Oregon ; but it came so nearly to the 
same thing that our recollections of the journey are still 
mingled with that sort of exultant sense of delight with 
which the human mind always i-cgards a purely fortuitous 






Three days and two nights on the Pacific Ocean is a 
round price to pay for a thing, even for Oregon, with the 
Colnmhia River thrown in. There is not so misnamed a 
piece of water on the globe as the Pacific Ocean, nor so 
unexplainable a delusion as the almost universal impres- 
sion that it is smooth sailing there. Jt is Biitish Channel 
and North Sea and ofl^ the Hebrides combined, — as many 
diH'ercnt twists and chops and swells as there are waves. 
People who have crossed the Atlantic again and again 
without BO much as a qualm are desperately Ul between 
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San Francisco and Portland. There is but one com[ 
ison for the motion : it is as if one's stomaeh were being 
ti'eattHl aa double teetli are hauiUed, when country dotturs 
are forced to offleiate aa dentists, and kiiow no better way 
to get a four-pronged tootU out of its socket thau to turu 
it round and round till it is torn loose. 

Three ilays and two nighta ! I spent no inconsiderable 
portion of the time in speculations as to Monsieur Antoine 
Crozat's prolwible reasons for giving back to King Louis 
his niagniScent grant of Pacific coast country. lie kept it 
five years, I believe. In that time he probably voyaged up 
and down its shores thoroughly. Having been an adven- 
turous trader in the Indies, he must have been well wonted 
to seas ; and being wortli forty millions of livies, he could 
afford to make himself as comfortable in the matter of a 
ship as was possible a century and a half ago. His grant 
was a princely domain, an empire five times larger tUaa 
France itself. What could he have been thinking of, to 
band it back to King Louis like a worthless bauble of 
which he had grown tired? Nothing but the tensors of 
sea-sickness can explain it. If he could have foreseen the 
steam-engine, and have bad a vision of it fl3'ing on Iran 
roads across continents and mountains, how diSbrently 
would he have conducted ! The heirs of Monsieur An- 
toine, if any such there be to-daj, mast chafe when they 
read the terms of our Louisiana Purchase. 

Three days and two nights— from Thursday morning 
till Saturday afternoon — between San Fiancisco and thfl 
mouth of the Columbia, and then we had to lie at Astoria 
the greater part of Sunday night before the tide would let 
ns go on up the river. It was not waste time, however. 
Astoria is a place curious to behoUl. Seen from the water, 
it seems a tidy little white town nestled on the shore, and 
well topped oS by wooiled hills. Landing, one finds that 
it must be ranked as amphibious, being litcrallj' half on 
land and half on water. From Astoria proper — the old 
Astoria, which Mr. Astor founded, and Washington In'ing 
descril>ed — up to the new town, or upper Astoria, is a mile 
and a half, two thirds bridges and piers. Long wooden 
wharves, more streets than whar\-es, resting on huudreds 
of piles, are built out to deep water. They fairly fringe 
the shore ; and the street nearest the water is little more 
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than a succession of bridges from wharf to wbarf. Fre- 
quent ba3*s and inkts make up, Iciiviag unsightly muddj' 
wastea when, the tide goes out. To see family washing 
himg out OQ lines over these tidal flats, and the family 
infants drawing their go-cavta in the mud below, was a 
droll sight At least every other building on these strange 
wharf streets is a salmon cannery, and acres of the wharf 
anrfaces were covered with salmon nets spread out to Avy. 
The streets were crowded with wild-looking men^ sailor- 
like, and yet not sailor-hise, all wearing india-rubber boots 
Teaching far above the knee, with queer wing-like flaps 
p]-ojecting aU around at top. These were the flahers of 
salmon, two thousand of them, Bussians, Finns, Germans, 
Italians, — " every kind on tho earth," an old reataurant- 
keeper said, in speaking of them; "every kind on tho 
earth, they pour in here, for four months, from May to 
September. They 're a wild act ; clear out with the salmon, 
'n' don't mind any more 'u the fish do what they leave be- 
hind 'em." 

All day long they kill time in tho saloons. The nights 
they spend on the water, flinging and trolling and draw- 
ing'in their nets, which often burst with the weight of the 
captured salmon. It is a strange life, and one sure to 
foster a man's worst traits rather than his best ones. The 
fishermen who have homes and families, and are loyal to 
them, industrious and thritly, are the exception. 

The site of Mr. Astor's original fort is now the terraced 
yard of a spruce new house on the corner of one of tlic 
pleasantest streets in the old town. These streets are little 
more than narrow terraces rising one above the other on 
jutting and jagged levels of the river-bank. Thev com- 
mand superb off-looks across and up and down the ma- 
jestic river, which is here far more a bay than a river. 
The Astoria people must be strangely indiflferent to these 
views ; for the majority of the finest houses face awny 
from the water, looking straight into the rough wootled 
hillside. 

Uncouth and quaint vehicles are perpetually plying be- 
tween the old and the new towns ; they jolt along fast 
over the narrow wooden roads, and the foot-passengers, 
who have no other place to walk, are perpetually scram- 
bling from under the horses' heels. It is a unique highway: 
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pp1)!ily benches, marshes, and salt ponds, alder-grown 
diffa, hemlock aod spruce co]>ses on its inland side ; o 
the water-side, bnsthng whan'es, canneries, fishermca' 
boarding-houses, great spaces filled in with bare piles wait- 
ing to be floored ; at every turn shore and sea seem to 
change sides, and clumps of brakes, fresh-hewn stumps, 
maple and madrone trees, shift places with canneries and 
whar\'es ; the sea swashes under the planlts of the road at 
one minute, and the next is an eighth of a mile awaj-, at 
the end of a close-built lane. Kveii in the thickest settled 
business part of the town, blocks of water alternate with 
blocks of brick and stone. 

The statistics of the salmon-canning business almost 
pass belief. In 1881 six hundred tliousand cases of 
canned salmon were shipped from Astoiia. We ourselves 
saw seventy-five hundred cases put on board one steamer. 
There were forty eight-pound cans in each case ; it took 
five hours' steady work, of forty "long-shore men," to 
load them. These lung-shoi-e men are anotlier shifting 
and turbulent clement in the populations of the river 
towns. They work day and night, get big wages, go from 
place to place, and spend money recklessly ; a sort of 
commercial Bohemian, difficult to handle and ofl^n dan- 
gerous. They sometimes elect to take fifty cents an hour 
and all the beer they can drink, rather than a dollar an 
hour and no hecr. At the time we saw them, they were 
on beer wages. The foaming beer casks stood at short 
intervals along the wharf, — a pitcher, pail, and mug at 
each cask. The scene was a lively one : four cases loaded 
at a time on each truck, run swillly to the whai'f edge, 
and slid down ttie hold ; tnicks rattling, turning sharp 
corners ; men laughing, wheeling to right and left of each 
other, tossing off mugs of beer, wiping their mouths wf 
ttieir hands, and flinging the drops in tlie air with jests, 
one half forgave them for taking part wages in the beer, 
it made it so much merrier. 

On Sunday morning we waked up to find ourselves at sea 
in the Columbia River. A good part of Oregon and Wash- 
ington Territory seemed also to be at sea there. When 
a river of the size of the Columbia gets thirty feet above 
low-water mark, towns and townships go to sea unexpect- 
edly. All the way up the Columbia to the Willamette, 
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and down tbe Willometto to Portland, we sailed in and on 
a freshet, and saw at once moi'C and leas of the conntry 
than could be seen at any other time. At the town of 
Kalama, fat-etiously announced as '"the water ttnninua 
or the Northern Pacific Railroad," the hotci, the railroad 
station, and its warehouses were entirely surrounded by 
water, and we sailed, in seemingly deep water, directly 
- over the wharf where landings were usually made. At 
other towns on the way we ran well up into the fields, 
and landed passengers or freight ou stray eand-spits, or hil- 
locks, from which they could get off again on the other 
side by saialt boats. We passed scores of deserted houses, 
their windows open, the wat«r swasbiug over their door- 
sills ; gardens with only tops of bushes in sight, one with 
red roses swaying back and forth, limp and helpless on the 
tide. It seemed strange that men would build houses and 
make farms in a place where they are each 3-ear liable to 
be driven out by such freehela. When I expressed this 
wonder, an Oregonian replied lightly, " Oh, tbe river 
always gives them plenty of time. They've all got boats, 
and they wait till the last minnte always, hoping the 
water 'II go down." — "But it must be unwholesome to 
the last degree to live on such ovei'flowed lands. When 
the water recedes, they must get fevers." — "Oh, the3- get 
used to it. After they've taken about a barrel of quinine, 
they 're pretty well acclimated." 

Other inhabitants of the countrj- asserted roundly that no 
fevers followed these fresbcts ; that tbe trade-winds swept 
away all malarial influences ; that the water did no injury 
whatever to tbe farms, — on the contrary, made the crops 
better ; and that these farmers along the river bottoms 
" could n't be hired to live anywhere else in Oregon." 

The higher shore lines were wooded almost without a 
break ; only at long intervals an oasis of clearing, high up, 
an emerald spot of barley or wheat, and a tiny farm-bouse. 
These were said to be usually lumbermen's homes ; it was 
wanner up there than in the bottom, and crops thrived. 
In the not far-off day when these kingdoms of forests are 
overthrown, and the Columbia runs unshaded to the sea, 
these hill shores will be one vast granary. 

The city of Portland is ou the Willamette Eiver, four- 
teen miles south of the junction of that river with the 
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Columbia. Seen from its water approach. FortlBDd is a 
picturesque city, witb a. nt-ur eurroiinding of hills, wooded 
with pines and fli's, that nial^c a su|Ki'b skj-linc setting to 
the town, and to tlie live graud soow-pealta, of which clear 
days give a sight. These darlc forests and spear-top 
fringes are a more distinctive feature in the beauty of 
Portland's sita than even its fine waters and islands. It is 
to be lioped that the Portland people will appreciate their 
value, and never let their uear hills be shorn of trees. 
Not one tree more should be cut. Already there are 
breaks in the forest horizons, which mar the picture 
greatly; and it would take but a fen days of ruthless 
woodchoppers' work to rob the city forever of its back- 
grounds, turning them into unsightly barrens. The city 
is on both sides of the river, and is called East and West 
Portland. With the usual perversity in such cases, the 
higher gi-ound and the sunny eastern frontage belong to 
the less popular part of the city, the west town ha('ing 
most of the business and all of the fine houses. Yet in 
times of freshet its lower streets are always under water ; 
and the setting-up of back-water into drains, cellars, and 
empty lots is a yearly source of much illness. When we 
arrived, two of the principal hotels were surrounded by 
water ; from one of them there was no going out or com- 
ing in except by planks laid on trestle-work in the piazzas, 
and the air in the lower part of the town was foul with 
bad smells from the stagnant water. 

Portland is only thirty years old, and its population is 
not over twenty-five thousand ; yet it is said to have more 
wealth per head than any other city in the United States 
except New Haven. Wheat and lumber and salmon have 
ma<1e it rich. Oregon wheat brings such prices in Eng- 
land that ships can afford to cross the ocean to get it ; and 
last year one hundred and thirty-four vessels sailed out of 
Portland hai'bor, loaded solely with wheat or flour. 

The city reminds one strongly of some of the rural 
towns in New England. The houses are unpretentious, 
wooden, either white or of light colors, and uniformly sur- 
rounded by pleasant grounds, in which trees, shrui»s, and 
flowers grow freely, without any attempt at formal or dec- 
orative culture. One of the most delightful things 
the town is its surrounding of wild and noodcd 
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In an hour, driving up od tbe hills to the west, one finds 
himseir io wildernesses of woods: apruue, maple, cedar, 
and pine ; dogwood, wild sjriuga, hooeyauckle, fema and 
brakes fitting in for undet^owtb ; and below all, white 
clover matting the ground. By the roadsides are Linniea, 
red clover, yarrow, May-weed, and dandelion, looking to 
!New England eyes stmngely familiar and unfamiliar at 
once. Never in New England woods and roadaides do 
they have aiich a luxurioua diet of water and rioh soil, and 
fiucli comfortable warm wintera. The white clover esije- 
cially has an air of speodtliriftj indulgence about it which is 
delicious. It riota through tbe woolU, even in their den- 
sest, darkest depths, making luxuriant pasturage where one 
would least look for it. Ou these wooded heights are 
scores of dairy farms, which have no cleariuga except of 
the apace needful for the house and outbuildings. The 
cows, each with a bell at her neck, go roauiitig and 
browsing all day in the forests. Out of thickets scarcely 
penetrable to the eye come everywhere along the road 
the contented notes of these bells' slow tinkling at the 
cows' leisure. The milk, cream, and butter from tiicae 
dairy farma are of the excelliiut quality to be expected, 
and we wondered at not seeing " white clovei' butter" ad- 
vertised OS well as " white clover honey," Land in these 
wooded wLds brings from forty to eighty dollars an acre ; 
cleared, it is admirable farm land. Here and there we 
saw orchards of cherry and apple trees, which were loaded 
with frait ; the cherry ti'ees so full that they showed red 
at a distance. 

The alternation of these farms with long tracts of forest, 
where spruces and pines stand a hundred and fifty feet 
high, and myriads of wild things have grown in genera- 
tions of tangle, gives to the country around I'ortland a 
charm and flavor peculiarly its own ; even into the city it- 
self extends something of the same charm of contrast and 
antithesis ; meandering footpaths, or narrow plank side- 
walks with grassy rims, running within stone's-tiirow of 
solid brick blocks and business thoroughfares. One of the 
most interesting places in the town is the Bureau of Immi- 
gration of the Northern Pacific Railroad. In the centre 
of the room stands a tall case, made of the native Oregon 
voods. It journeyed to the Pari^ and the Philadelphia 
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Expositions, bnt nowhere can it have given eloqnent mnte 
answer to so many questions a^ it does in its pi-esent place. 
It now holds jars of all the grains raised in Oregon and 
Washington Territory- ; also sheaves of supeib stalks of 
tbo some grains, arranged in <?ireles, — wheat six feet high, 
onts ten, red clover over six, and timotlij' grass eigiit To 
see Swedes, Norwegians, Germans, Irish, come in, stand 
wondcringly before this case» and tben begin to ask their 
jargon of questions, was an experience which did more in 
an hour to make one realize what the present tide of itnini- 
gration to the New Northwest really is than reading of 
statistics could do in a year. These immigrants are pour- 
ing in, it is estimated, at the rate of at least a hundred and 
flfty a day, — one hundred by way of San Francisco and 
Portland, twenty-five by the Puget Sound ports, and an- 
other twenty-five overland by wagons ; no two with the 
same aim, no two alike in quality or capacity. To listen to 
their inquiiies and their narratives, to give them advice and 
help, requires almost preternatural patience and sagacity. 
It might be doubted, perhaps, whether this requisite com- 
bination could be found in an American ; certainly no one 
of any nationality could fill the office better than it is filled 
by the tireless Norwegian wJio occupies the post at pres- 
ent. It was touching to see the brightened faces of his 
countrymen, as their broken English was answered by him 
in the familiar words of Iheir own tongue. He could tell 
well which parts of the new country would best suit the 
Hardanger men, and the men from Eide. It must have 
been hard for them to believe his statements, even when 
indorsed by the home speech. To the ordinarj' Scondioa- 
vian peasant, accustomed to measuring cultivable gronnd 
by hand- breadths, and making gardens in pockets in rocks, 
tales of hundi'cds of unbroken miles of wheat country, 
where crops average from th irtj-flve to forty-five bushels 
an acre, must sound incredible ; and spite of their faith in 
their countryman, they are no doubt surprised when their 
first harvest in the Willamette or Umpqua valley proves 
that his statements were under, rather than over, the 
truth. 

The Columbia River steamers set off fVom Portland at 
dawn, or thereabouts. Wise travellers go on board the 
night before, and their first morning consciousness is a 
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wonder at finding themselves afloat, — aQoat od a sea ; for ^| 

it hardly seems Like river vojaging wlicn shores are miles ^| 

apart, and, in many broad vistas, water is alL that can ^H 

be seen. These vistas, in times of high water, when the ^H 

Colamhia may be said to be fairly "seas over," are grand. ^H 

They shine and flicker for miles, right and left, with green ^H 
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feathery fringes of tree-tops, and queer brown stippled 
points and ndges, which are house gables and roof-trees, 
not quite gone under. One almost forgets, in the interest 
of the spectacle, what misery it means to the ownei-s of the 
gables and roof-trees. 

At Washougal Landing, on the morning when wo went 
np the river, all that was to be seen of the warehouse on 
the wharf at which we should have made landing was the 
narrow ridge-line of its roof; and this was at least a third 
of a mile out from shore. The boat stopped, and the 
passengers were rowed out in boats and canoes, steering 
around among tree-tops and houses as best they might. 

The true shore-line of the river we never once saw ; but 
it cannot be so beautiful as was the freshet's shora of 
upper banks and ten'aces. — dark forests at top, shifting 
shades of blue in every rift between the hills, iridescent 
rainbow colors ou the slopes, and gray clouds, white-edged, 
piled up in masses above thorn, all floating apace with 
us, and changing tone and tint oftener than we changed 
course. 

As we approached the Cascade Mountains, the scenery 
grew grander with every mile. The river cute through this 
range in a winding caRon, whose sides for a space of four 
or five miles are from three to four tliousand feet high. 
But the eharm of this pass ia not so much in the height 
and grandeur as in the beauty of its walls. They vary in 
color and angle, and light and shadow, each second, — per- 
pendicular rock fronts, mossj- brown ; shelves of velvety 
greenness and ledges of glistening red or black stone 
thrown across ; great basaltic columns fluted as bj- a chisel ; 
Jutting tables of rock carpeted with yellow and brown 
lichen ; turrets standing out with flra growing on them ; 
bosky points of oottonwood trees ; yellow and white blos- 
soms and curtains of ferns, waving out, hanging over ; and 
towering above all these, peaks and summits wrapped in 
fleecy clouds. Looking ahead, we could see sometimes 
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only castellated mountain lines, meeting across the river, 
like walla; as we advanced thej- i-etreatcd, and opened 
with new vistas at each opening. Shining threads of wa- 
ter spun down in the highest places, sometimea falling 
sheer to the liver, sometimes sinking out of sight in forest 
dc[jths midway down, like the fumed fosses of the Norway 
tjonls. Long sky-Unea of pines and firs, whit-h we knew 
lo he from one hnndred to three hundred feet tall, looked 
in the aerial perspective no more than a, mossy border 
along the wall. A little girl, looking up at them, gave by 
one artless exclamation a true idea of this effect. " Oh," 
she cried, "they look Juat as if 3-ou could pick a little buncU 
of them." At intervals along the right-hand shoi-e were 
to be seen the white-tented encampments of the Chinese 
laborers on the road which the Northern Pacific Kailroad 
Company is building to link St. Paul with Puget Sound. 
A force of three thousand Chinamen and two thousand 
whites ia at work on this river division, and the road is be- 
ing pushed forward with great rapidity. The track looked 
in places as if it were not one inch out of the water, though 
it was twenty feet ; and tunnels which were a hundred and 
thirty feet high looked only like oven mouths. It has been 
a bard road to build, costing in some parts sixty-five thoo- 
saud doUai's a mile. One sjxtt was pointed out to us where 
twenty tons of powder bail been put in, in seven drifla, 
and one hundred and forty cubic yards of rock and soil 
blown at one I)la8t iuto the river. It is an odd thing that 
huge blasts like this make little noise, only a slight puff; 
whereas small blasts make the hills ring and echo with their 
racket. 

Between the lower cascades and the upper cascades is a 
portage of six miles, past fierce waters, in which a boat 
could scarcely live. Here we took cars ; they were over- 
full, and we felt ourselves much aggrieved at being obliged 
to make the short journey standing on one of the 
crowded platforms. It proved to be only another instance 
of the good things caught on chances. Next me stood an 
old couple, the man's neck ao burnt and wrinkled it looked 
like flery red alligator's skin ; his clothes, evidently hia 
beat, donned for a journey, were of a fashion so long gone 
by that they had a quaint dignity. The woman wore a 
checked calico sun-bonnet, and a green merino gown of as 
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quaint a fashion ns bcr husband's coat. With them was a 
veritable Leatlier Slocking, — an old farmer, whose flannel 
shirt, tied loosely at the throat with a bit of twine, fell 
open, and showed a broad hairy breast of which a gladiator 
might have been proud. 

The cars jolted heavily, making it hard to keep one's 
footing ; and the old man came near being shaken off the 
step. Kecoveving himself, he said, laughing, to hia 
fnend, — 

" Anyhow, it's easier 'n abuckin' Cayiise horse." 

"Yes," assented the other. " 'T ain't much like '49, 
is it?" 

" Were yon here in '^9? " I asked eagerly. 

"'49!" be repeated Bcomfully. " 1 was here in '47. 
I was seven months corain' atross from Iowa to Oregon 
City in an ox team ; an' we 're livin' on ttiat same section 
we took up then ; an' I reckon thei'e hain't nobody got a 
lien on to it yet. We've raised nine children, an' the 
youngest on em 's twenty-one. My woman 's been sick for 
two or three years ; this is the first time 1 've got her out. 
Thought we 'd go down to Columbus, an' get a little pleas- 
ure, if we can. We used to come up to this portage in 
boalB, an' then pack ever3thing on hoi-ses an' ride aci-osa." 

"We wore buckskin clo'es in those days," interrupteil 
Leather Stocking, "and Bpurs with bells; needn't do 
more 'n jingle the bells, 'n' tlic horse 'd stai-t I 'd like to 
see them times back agen, too, I vow I 'm put to 't now 
to know where to go. This civilyzation," with an inde- 
Bcribably sarcastic emphasis on the third syllable, "is too 
much for me. I don't want to live where I ciin't go out 
*n' kill a deer before breakfast any momin' 1 take a no- 
tion to." 

"Were there many Indians here in those days?" I 
asked. 

" Many Injuns? " he retorted ; " why, 't was all Injuns. 
All this country 'long here was jest fall on 'em." 

"How dirt yon find them?" 

" Jest 's civil 's any people in the world ; never had no 
trouble witli 'em- Noltody never did have any tbet treated 
'em fair. I tell ye, it 's jest with them 'a 't is with cattle, 
r there '11 be one man raise t ' 
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i' they'll all hook, an' kick, an' break fences, 
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an' run awaj'. An' there '11 be another, an' his cattle 'D 
all be kind, au' come ter yer when yon call 'em. I don't 
never want to know anjthiii' more al>out a mun than the 
way his stock acts. 1 hain't got a critter that won't come 
up by its name an" lick my Land. An' it 's jest so with 
folks. Ef a man 's mean to you, jer goin' to be mean 1 
him, everj- time. The gn-at thing with Injuns is, never 1 
tell 'em a yarn. If ycr dt-eeive 'em once, they won't evi 
trust yer again, 'a long 's 3*er live, an' you can't trust tlic; 
either. Oh, I know Injuns, I tell yon- I 've been aniou 
'era here more 'n thiily year, an' I never bad the first trouli 
yet. There 's been troubles, but I wa'n't in 'em. It 
been the white people's fault every time." 

" Did you ever know Chief Joseph ? " I asked. 

"What, old Jo! Yon bet I knew him. He's an A 
No. 1 Injun, he is. He 'a real honora1)le. Why, I got 
lost once, an' I came right on his camp before I knowcd 
it, an' the Injuns they gi-abbeil me : 't was night, 'n* I was 
kind o' creepin' along cautious, an' the first thing I knew 
there was an Injun bad me on each side, an' they jest 
tnarched me up to Jo's tent, to know what tliey should do 
with me. I wa'n't a mite afraid ; I jest looked him riglit 
Bquaro in the eye. That 's another thing with Injuns ; 
yon 've got to look 'em in the eye, or they won't trust ye. 
Well, Jo, he took up a torch, a pine knot he had burnin', 
and he held it close't up to my face, and looked me up an' 
down, an' down an' up ; an' I never flinclied ; I jest looked 
him up au' down 's good 'a he did me ; 'n' then he set the 
knot down, 'n' told the naen it was all right, — I was 
' tum turn ; * that meant I was good heart ; 'n' they gave me 
all I could cat, 'n' a guide to show me my way, next day, 
'n' I could n't make Jo nor any of "em take one cent. I had 
a kind o' comforter o' red yam, I wore round my neck ; an' 
at last I got Jo to take that, jest as a kind o' momento." 

The old man was greatly indignant to hear that Chief 
Joseph was in Indian Territory. He had been out of the 
State at the time of the Nez Perc6 war, and had not heard 
of Joseph's fato. 

" Well, that was a dirty mean trick ! " he exclaimed, 
" a dirty mean trick 1 I don't care who done it." 

Then he told me of another Indian chief he had known 
well, — "Ercntch" by name. This chief was alwa^'s 
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^M warm frieod of the whites ; again and again lie had warned 
^H them of danger from hoBtilo Indians. "Why, when he 
^H died, there wu'n't a white tfoman in aJl this country that 
^B did n't mourn 'b if she 'd lost a friend ; they felt sat'a 's 
^B long 'a he waa round. When he knew he waa dyin' he jest 
^H biLde all hia friends good-by. Maid he, ' Good-hy ! 1 'm 
^B goin' to the Great Spirit;' an* then he named over caeh 
^H fl'ieud he bad, lujuns an' whites, each one by name, and 
^P Baid good-by after each name." 

^P It was a strange half-hour, rockiug and jolting on this 

crowded car platform, the splendid tosaiug and foaming 
river with its rooks and islands on one hand, high cliffs 
and flr forests on tlie other ; these three weather-beaten, 

» eager, aged faces by my side, with their shrewd old voices 
telling such remiDisceuces, and rising shrill alfove the din 
of the ears. 
From the upper cascades to the Dallea, by boat again ; 
a splendid forty miles' run, through the mountaiu-pass, its 
walls now gradually lowering, and, on the Washington 
Territory side of the river, teiraces and slopes of cleared 
lands and occasional settlements. Great numbers of drifV 
logs passed us here, coming down apace, from the rush of 
tlie Dalles above. Every uow and then one would get 
. tangled in the bushes and roots on the shore, swing in, 
and lodge tight to await tlie next freshet, 
^M The ■ ' log " of one of these driftwood voyages would !» 

^H interesting ; a tree trunk may be ten years getting down to 
^H the sea, or it may swirl down in a week. It is one of the 
^B businesses along the river to catch them, and pull them in 
^H to shore, and much money is made at it. One lucky fisher 
^H of logs, on the Snake Kiver Fork, once drew nshoi'e six 
^M hundred cords in a single year. Sometimes a whole boom 
^V gets loose from its moorings, and comes down stream. 
^m without breaking up. This is a. godsend to anybody wlio 
^M can head it olT and tow it in shore ; for by the law of the 
^f river ho is entitled to one half the value of the logs. 

At the Dallea is another short portage of twelve miles, 
past a portion of tlie river wlitch, though less grand Uiaii 
its plunge through the Cascade Mountaius, is far moi'e 
unique and wonderful. The waters here are stripped and 
ahred into countless zigzagging torrents, boiling along 
through labjriuths of black lava rocks and slabs. There 
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is nothing in all Nature so gloomy, so weird, as volcanic 
slug; iiikI the piles, ridges, walla, palisades of it thiTiwD up 
at this point look like tbe roof-trees, ciiimiieja, turrets of 
a lialf-en gill fed i'sGdemoDium. Dark slaty and gray Unts 
Bprcail over the whole shore, also ; it is all volcanic matter, 
oozed or boiled over, and hardened into rigid shapes of 
ileath and destruction. The place is terrible to see. Fit- 
ting in well with the desolateness of the region was a 
group of half-naked Indiana crouching on the rocks, gaunt 
and wretched, fishing for saljnon ; the hollows in the rooks 
about them BUed with the tright vermilion- colored salmon 
spawn, spread out to dry. The twilight was nearly over 
as wc 8i>ed by, and the deepening darkness added mo- 
mently to the gloom of the scene. 

At Celilo, just above the Dalles, we took boat again for 
Umatilla, one hundi-ed miles farther up the river. 

Next morning we were still among lava beds : on the 
Washington Territory side^ low, rolling shores, or slanting 
slopes with teiTaccs, and tulty brown surfaces broken )>y 
ridges and points of the black slag ; on tbe Oregon side, 
high brown cliffs mottled with red and yellow lichens, and 
great beaches and dunes of sand, which had blown into 
windrows and curving hillock lines as on the sea-shore. 
This sand is a terrible enemy for a railroad to fight. Jn a, 
few hours, sometimes, rods of the track are buried by it 
as deep as by snow in the fiercest winter storms. 

The first picture I saw from my state-room windows, 
this morning, was an Indian standing on a narrow plank 
shelf that was let down by ropes over a perjjendicular roct 
front, some fifty feet high. There he stood, as composed 
as if he were on terra Jirma, bending over towards the 
water, and flinging in his salmon net. On the rocks above 
him sat the women of his family, spreading the salmon to 
dry. "We were within so short a distance of the banks that 
friendly smiles could be distinctly seen ; ntid one of the 
younger squaws, laughing back at the lookers-on on deck, 
picked up a salmon, and waving it in her right hand ran 
swiftly along towards an outjntting point. She was a gay 
creature, with scarlet fringed leggings, a pale green blan- 
ket, and on her head a twisted handkerchief of a fine old 
DUrer red. As she poised herself, and braced backwards 
to throw the salmon on deck, she was a Bui)erb figure 
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r against the sky ; she did not throw straight, and the fish 
fell a few inolies abort of reaching the boat. As it struck 
the water she made a petulant little gesture of disappoint- 
ment, like a child, threw up her hands, turned, and ran 
back to her work. 

At Umatilla, being forced again to "make option which 
of two," we reluctantly' turned back, lea^^llg the beautiAil 
Walla Walla region unvisited, for the sake of seeing Puget 
Sound. The Walla Walla regiau ie said to be the finest 
stretch of wheat country in tbe woitd. Lava slag, when 
decomposed, makes the richest of soil, — deep and seem- 
ingly of inexhaustible fertility. A failure of harvests is 
said never to have been known in that country ; the aver- 
mge yield of wheat is thirty-five to forty bushels an acre, 
find oats have jieldcd a hundred bushels. Apples and 
peaches thrive, and are of a superior quality. The country 
is well watered, and has fine rolling plateaus from fifteen 
hundred to three thousand feet high, giving a climate 
neither too cold in winter nor too liut in summer, and of ft 
bracing quality not found nearer the sea. Hearing all the 
unquestionable trilmtes to the beaut)- and value of tliis 
Walla Walla region, I could not but recall some of Chief 
Joseph's pleas that a small share of it should be left in 
the possession of those who ooce owned it all. 

From our pilot, on the way down, I heard an Indian 
story, too touching to be foi-gotbeu, though too long to tell 
here except in briefest outline. As we were passing a 
little village, half under water, he exclaimed, looking ear- 
nestly at a small building to whose wiudow-sills the water 
nearly reached : " Well, I declare, Lucy 's been driven out 
of her bouse this time. 1 was wondering why I did n't 
see her handkerchief a-waving. Sho always waves to me 
when I go by." Tlien he told me Lucy's story. 

She was a CaUfornia Indian, probably of the Tnl.irea, 
and migrated to Oregon with her family thirty years ago. 
She was then a young girl, and said to be the handsomest 
squaw ever seen in Oregon. In those days white men in 
wildernesses thought it small shame, if any, to take Indian 
women to live with them as wives, and Lucy was much 
sought and wooed. But she seems to have bad uncommon 
virtue or eoldueas, for she resisted all sucb approaches for 
a long time. 
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Finally, a man named Pomeroy appeared ; and, as Lucy ^| 
said afterward, as soon as she looked at bim, she knew he ^^ 
was her "turn tum man," and she must go with him. He ^ 
hati a small sloop, and Lucy became its mate. They two 
alone ran it for several years up and down the river. He 
established a little tradii»g-post, and Lucy always took 
cbarge of that when he w«ut to buy goods. When gold 
was discovei'ed at Uinggold Bar, Lucy went there, worked 
witb a rocker like a man, and washed out hundreds of dol- 
lars' worth of gold, all which she gave to Pomeroy, With 
it he built a fine schooner and enlarged his business, the 
faithfhl Lucy working always at his side and bidding. At 
last, after eight or ten years, he grew wearj- of her and of 
the country, and made up his mind to go to California- 
But he had not the heart to tell Lucy he meant to leave 
her. The pilot who told me this htorj- was at that time 
tMiptoin of a schooner on the river. Pomeroy came to him 
one day, and asked him to move Lucy and her effects down 
to Columbus. He said be had told her that she must go and 
live there with her relatives, while he went to California 
and looked about, and then he would send for her. The 
poor creature, who had no idea of treacherj-, came on 
hoard cheerfully and willisglj', and he set her off at Colum- 
bus. This was in the early spiiug. Week after week, 
month after month, whenever his schooner stopped there, 
Luey was on the shore, asking if he had heard from 
Pomeroy. For a long time, he said, he could n't bear to 
tell her. At last he did ; tut she would not believe him, 
"Winter came on. She bad got a few boards together and 
built herself a sort of hut, near a house where lived an 
eccentric old bachelor, who finally took compassion on her, 
and to save her from fi-eczing let her come into his shanty 
to sleep. He was a mysterious old man, a recluse, with a 
morbid averaion to women ; and at the outset it was a gii at 
struggle for bim to let even an Indian woman crots his 
threshold. But little hy little Lucy won her way: first 
she washed the dishes ; then she would timidly help at the 
cooking. Faithful, patient, unpresuming, at lost she giew 
to be really the old man's housekeeper as well as servant. 

He lost his health, and became blind. Lucy look care of 

him tjll be died, and followed him to the gi'ave, his only 
mourner, — the only human being in the country with whom 
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he had any tie. He left her his little house and a few 
hundred dollars, — all he had; and there she is still, alone, 
making out to live by doing whatever work she can And in 
the neighborhood. Everybody respects her ; she is known 
as "Lucy" up and down the liver. "I did my best to 
hire her to come and keep house for my wife, last year," 
said the pilot. "I'd ratter have her for nurse or cook 
than any white woman in Oregon. But she would n't 
oome. I don't know as she 's done looking for Pomeroy 
to come back yet, and she 's going to stay just where he 
left her. She never misses a time, waving to mc, wlien 
she knows what boat 1 'm on ; aad there is n't mucb going 
on on tlie river she don't know." 

It was dusk when the pilot finished telling Lucy's story. 
"We were shooting along through wild passages of water 
called Hell Gate, just above the Dalles. In the dim light 
the basaltic columnar clifft looked like grooved ebony. 
One of the pinnacles has a strange resemblance to the fig- 
ure of an Indian. It is called the Chief, and the semblance 
is startling, — a colossal flgnre, with a plume-crowned 
head, turned as if gazing backward over the shoulder ; the 
attitude stately, the drapery graceful, and the whole ex- 
pression one of profound and dignified sorrow. It seemed 
a strangely fitting emphasis to the story of the faithful In- 
dian woman. 

It was near midnight when we passed the Dalles. Our 
train was late, and dashed on at its swillest. Fitful light 
came from a wisp of a new moon and one star; they 
seemed tossing in a tumultuous sea of dark clouds. In 
this glimmering darkness the lava walls and ridges stood 
up, inky black ; the foaming water looked like molten 
steel, the whole region more ghastly and terrible than 
I before, 

^ There is a village of three thousand inhabitants at the 
■ Dalles. The houses are set among lava hillocks and 
F ridges. The fields seemed bubbled with lava, their black- 
ened surfaces stippled in with yellow and brown. High 
up above are wheat^flelds in clearings, reaching to the sky- 
line of the hills. Great slopes of crumbling and disinte- 
grating lava rock spread superb purple and slate colors 
1 between the greens of forests and wheat-fields. It is one 
k-of the memorable pictures on the Columbia. 
* 10 
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To go both up and down a river is a good doal like 
spending a Bnmmer and a vinter in a place, so great difTer- 
CDc'c dtiea it make vlien right Land and left shill sides, and 
everjtbing ia seen tVom a new stand-point. 

The C'oliiinbia River scencij is taken at its beat going 
Up, vspeciatl}' the gradual crescendo or the Cascade Uoud- 
tain region, which ia far tamer entered from al)OYe. Bnt 
vc had a compensation in the clearer sky and lifted clouds, 
which gave us the more distant snow-peaks in all their 
glorj- ; and our run down from the Dalles to Foi-tland was 
the best day of our three on the river. Our steamer waa 
steered by hydraulic preseure ; and it was a wonderful 
thing to sit in the pilot-honae and see the slight touch of a 
finger on t)je shining lever sway the great boat in a sec- 
ond. A tiabv's band is stjong enough to steer the largest 
steamboat b}' this instrument. It could turn the boat, the 
captain said, in a maetatrom, where four men together 
conld not budge the rudder- wheel. 

The history of the Columbia River navigation would 
make by itself an interesting chapter. It dates back to 
1792, when a Boston ship and a Boston captain first sailed 
up the river. A curious bit of history in regard to that 
ship is to be found in the archives of the old Spanish gov- 
emment in California. T\'henever a royal decree was ia- 
Bued in Madrid in regard to the Indies or New Spain, a, 
copy of it was sent to every viceroy in the Spanish Domin- 
ions ; he communicated it to hia next subordinate, who in 
torn sent it to all the governors, and so on, till the decree 
reached every corner of the king's provinces. In 1789 
there was sent from Madrid, by ship to Mexico, and thcnoe 
by courier to California, and by Pages, the California gov- 
ernor, to every port in Califoi-nia, the following order: — 

" Whenever there may arrive at the port of San FranciBCO 
a ship named the ' Columbia,' Baid to belong to General Wanh- 
ington of the American States, commaniied by John Eendrick, 
which Btuled from Boston in 1787, bound on a voy^^ of dis- 
covery to the Russian settlements on the northern coast of the 
I>eninHulA, you will caaas said vessel to be examined with cau- 
tion and delicacy, usin^ for this purpose a small boat which 
you have in your — -■■"-- — ' ' 



Two months after this order waa promulgated in the 
Santa Barbara presidio, Captain Gray, of the ship" Waah- 
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ington," and Captain Kendrick of the ship "Columbia," 
clianged ships in Wickmauish harbor. Captain Gray took 
the " Columbia" to China, and did not sail into San Fran- 
cisco harbor at all, whereby he escaped being " examined 
with caution and delicacy " by the small boat in possession 
of the San Francisco garrison. Not till the llth of May, 
1702, did he return and sail up the Columbia River, then 
called the Oregon. He renamed it, for his ship, "Colum- 
bia's Kiver ; " but the possessive was soon dropped. 

When one looks at the crowded rows of steamboats at 
the Portland whai'ves now, it is hard to realize that it is 
only thirty-two years since the first one was launched 
there. Two were built and lauuched in one year, the 
" Columbia " and the " Lot Whiteomb." The "Lot Whit- 
comb " was launched on Christmas Day ; there were three 
days' feasting and dancing, and people gathered from all 
parts of the Territory to celebrate the occasion. 

It IB also hard to realize, when standing on the Portland 
whaiTes, that it is iass than fifty years since there were 
angry discussions in the United States Congress as to 
whether or not it were worth while to obtain Oregon as a 
possession, and in the Eastern States manuals were being 
freely distributed, bearing such titles as this : " A general 
circular to at! persons of good character wishing to emi- 
grate to the Oregon Temtory." Even those statesmen who 
were most earnest in favor of the securing of Oregon did 
not perceive the tine natui-e of its value. One of Benton's 
most enthusiastic predictions was that an "emporium of 
Asiatic commerce" would be situated at the mouth of the 
Columbia, and that " a stream of Asiatic trade would pour 
into the vatloy of the Mississippi through the channel of 
Oregon." But the future of Oregon and Washington rests 
nut on any transmission of the riches of other countries, 
however important an element in their prosperity that may 
ultimately become. Their true riches are tbeir own and 
inalienable. They are to be among tiie great feeders of 
the eartli. Gold and silver values are unsteady and capri- 
cious ; intrigues can overthrow them ; markets can be 
glutted, and mines fail. But bread the nations of the 
earth must have. The bread-yleldcr controls the situation 
always. Given a soil which can grow wheat year after 
year with no apparent fatigue or exhaustion, a climate 
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where rains never fail nnd seed-time and harvest are nni- 
fiirnilj certain, and coDditiona are created under which tba 
IbUiro BiiceeBs and wealth of a country may be predicted 
just as surely as the movements ot the planets in the 
lieavens. 

There are three great vallej's in ivestern Oregon, — 
tlie Willamette, the Uiui>qna, and the Bogvie River. The 
'Willamette is the lat^eet, being sixty miles long by one 
hundred and fifty wide. The Umpqua and Rogue River 
together contain over a million of acres. These valleys aj-e 
natural gardens ; fertile to luxuriance, and watered by all 
the westward drainage of the gieat Cascade Range, the 
Andes of North America, a continuation of the Sierra Ne- 
vada. The Coast Range Mountains lie west of these val- 
leys, breaking, but not shutting out, the inQuence of tho 
sea air and fogs. This valley region between these two 
ranges contains less than a third of the area of Wasbing- 
ton and Oregon. The country east of the Cascade Moun- 
tains is DO less fertile, but has a drier climate, colder 
winters, and hotter summers. Its elevation is from two to 
four thousand feet, — probably the very best elevations for 
health. A comparison of statistios of yearly death-rates 
cannot be made with absolute fairness between old and 
thick-settled and new and sparsely settled countries. Al- 
lowance must be made for the probably superior health and 
strength of the men and women who have had the youth 
and energy to go forward as pioneers. But, making all 
due allowance for these, there still remains difference 
enough to startle one between the death-rates in some of 
the Atlantic States and in tbese infant empires of the New 
Northwest. The yearly deatli-rate in Massachusetts is one 
out of fifty-seven ; in Vermont one out of ninety-seven ; in 
Oregon one out of one hundred and seventy-two ; and in 
Washington Territory one out of two hundred and twenty- 
eight. 

As we glided slowly to anchorage in Portland harbor, 
five dazzling snow-white peaks were in sight on the hori- 
zon, — ^ Mount Hood, of peerless shape, strong as if it were 
a bulwark of the very heavens themselves, yet gracetVil 
and sharp-eut as Egypt's pyramids ; St. Helen's, a litUe 
lower, yet looking higher, with the marvellous curves of 
ita slender shining cone, bent on and* seemingly into 
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^1 sky, like an intaglio of ice cut in the bine ; miles away, in 
^H the farthest nurtb and east horizons. Mounts Tncoma and 
^L Adama and Baker, all gleaming white, and all seeming 
^H to uphold the skies. 

^H These eternal, unalterable snow-peaks will be aa eternal 

^B find, unalterable factors in the history of the country as in 
^H its beauty to the eye. Their value will not come under 
^H any head of things reckonable by census, statistics, or 
^H cumputation, but it will be none the less real for that : it will 
^f be an element in the nature and character of every man 
and woman born within sight of the radiant splendor ; and 
it will be strange if it does not ultimately develop, in the 
empire of this New Northwest, a local patriotism and pas- 
sionate loyalty to soil as strong and lasting as that which 
has made generations of Swiss mountaineers ready to 
bravQ death for a sight of their mountains. 
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3-BEACHED crescent of countrj- facing to the 
Bunset, and rising bigber and higher to the east till it 
becomes mountain, is the county of AjTsliire, fair and 
fumoiia among the southern Scotcti liighlands. To a sixty- 
mile measure by air, between its north and south promon- 
tories, it sti-etehes a curving coast of ninety ; and when 
Robert Burns stroIle<l over its breezy uplaafia, he saw al- 
ways beautiful and mysterious silver lines of land thrusting 
themselves out into the mists of the sea. pointing to far-off 
island peaks, seeming sometiioes to bridge and sometimes 
to wall vistaa ending only in sky. These lines are as 
beautiful, elusive, and luring now as then, and in the in- 
alienable loyalty of nature bear testimony to-day to their 

This is the greatest crown of the hero and the poet. 
Other great men hold fame by failing records which moth 
and fire destroy. The places tliat knew them know 
them no more when they are dead. Marble and canvas 
and parchment league in vain to keep green the memor}' 
of him who did not love and consecrate by his life-blood, 
in ligiit or in song, the soil where he trod. But for him 
who has done this, — who fought well, sang well, — the 
morning cloud, and the wild rose, and broken blades of 
grass under men's feet, become immortal witnesses ; so 
imperishable, utter all, are what we are in the habit of 
calling the " perishable things of this earth." 

More than two hundred years ago, when the followers 
and holders of the different baronies of Ayrshire cumpar 
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respective dignities and valaes, they made a proverb which 
run : — 



Before the nineteenth century set in, the proverb should 
have twen changed ; for Kyle is the land through which 
"Bonnie Doon " and Irvine Water run, and there has 
been never a man in all Carriek of whom Carriek can be 
proud as is Kyle of Robert BiirDB. It has been said that 
a, copy of his poems Hes on every Scotch cottager's shelf, 
by the side of the Bible. This is probably not ^erj- far 
IVom the truth. Certain it is, that in the villages where he 
dwelt there seems to be no man, no child, who dues not 
apparently know everj' detail of the life he lived there, 
nearly a hundred years ago. 

" Will ye bedrivin' over to Tarbolton in the morning?" 
said the pretty young vice- landlady of the King's Arms at 
AjT, when I wrote my name in her visitors' book late one 
Saturday night, 

" What made you think of that?" I asked, amnaed. 

" And did ye not come on account o' Biima?" she re- 
plied. "There's been a many from your country here by 
reason of him this summer. I think 3-0U love him in 
America a'most as well as we do oursel's. It's vaiy sel- 
dom the English come to sec anythin' alioot him. They 've 
BO many poets o' their own, 1 suppose, is the reason o' 
their not thinkin' more o' Burns." 

All tliat there was unflattering in this speech I forgave 
by reason of tlie girl's sweet low voice, pretty gray eyes, 
and gentle, refined hospitality. She might have been tha 
daughter of some country gentleman, welcoming a guest 
to the house ; and she took as much interest in making 
all the arrangements for my drive to Taibolton the next 
morning as if it had been a pleasure excursion for herself. 
It is but a dull life she leads, helping her widowed mother 
keep tlie King's Arms, — dull, and unprofitable too, I fear; 
for it takes four men-servants and seven women to keep 
np the house, and I saw no sj-mptom of any coming or go- 
ing of customers in it. A stillness as of a church on week- 
days reigned throughout the establishment. " At Ihe 
races and when the yeomanry come," she said, there was 
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something to do; but "in the winter nothing, except at 

\he timea of the county ba]ta. You know, ma'am, we 'va 
many county families here," she remaiked witli gcntl« 
pride. " and they all atop with us." 

There is a compensation to the lower orders of a society 
wliere rank and castes are fixed, which does not readily 
occur at first sight to the democratic mind naturally re- 
belling against snch defined distinctions. It is veiy much 
to be questioned whether, in a republic, the people who 
find themselves temporarily lower down in the social scale 
than they hke to be or expect to stay, feel, in their con- 
Bcionancas of the possibility of rising, half so much pride 
or satisfying pleasure as do tlie lower classes in Eng- 
land, for instance, in their relations with those whom they 
Bene, whose dignity thoy seem to share by ministering 
to it. 

The way fi'Om Ayr to Tarbolton must be greatly changed 
since the day when the sorrowful Burns family trod it, go- 
ing from the iVIount Oliphant farm to that of Lochlea. 
Wow it is for miles a smooth road, on which horses' hoofs 
ring merrily, and neat little stone houses, with pretty 
yanls, line it on both sides for some distance. The ground 
rises almost immediately, so that ttie dwellers in these 
little suburban liouses get fine off-looks seaward and a 
wholesome breeze in at their windows. The houses are 
built joined by twos, with a yard in common. They have 
three rooms besides the idtchen, and tbey rent for twenty- 
five pounds a year ; so no ind ustrious man of Ayr need be 
badly lodged. Where the houses leave off. hedges begin, 
— thorn and beech, untrimmed and luxuriant, with great 
outbursts of white honeysuckle and sweet-brier at inter- 
vals. As far as the eye could see were waving fields of 
wheat, oats, and "rye-grass," which last being just ripe 
was of a glorious red color. Tlie wheat-fields were rich 
and full, sixty bushels to the acre. Oats, which do not 
take BO kindly to the soil and air, produce sometimes only 
forty-eight. 

Barns was but sixteen when his father moved fiwrn 
Mount Oliphant to the Lochlea farm, in the parish of Tar- 
bolton. It was in Tarljolton that he first went to dancing- 
school, joined the Freemasons, and oi^anized the clnb 
vhich, no doubt, coat him dear, " The Bachelors of Tar- 
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bolton." In the beginning Uiis club consisted of onl}' five 
nit'inbere besides Burns aiid his hrotlier ; afterward it 
was enlni^od to sixteen. Bums drew up tlie rules; and 
the last one — tlie tenth — is worth remembering, as an 
nnconsciouB defining OD his part of his ideal of human 



n proper for a member of this Bociety must have a 

}t, open heail, abov — "■—>>•: — ■"■-' 

and moat be a professed lover of o 



Aud as much wealth as genteelly to make both ends meet, is just 
as happy as tliis world can wake him." 

Walking to-day tiiroiigh the narrow streets of Tarbol- 
lon, it is wellnigh impossible to conceive of such rollick- 
ing good cheer hiring made abiding-place there. It is a 
close, packed town, the houses of atone or white plaster, — 
many of them low, squalid, with thatched roofs and walla 
awry; those that are not squalid are grim. The sti-eeta 
are winding and tangled ; the people look poor and dull. 
As I drove up to the "Crown Inn," the place where 
the Tarbolton Freemasons meet now, aud where some 
of the relics of Bums's Freemason days are kept, the 
" first bells" were ringing \a the belfry of the old t-hnrch 
opposite, and the landlord of the inn replied with a look 
of great embarrassment to my request to see the Burns 

" It's the Sabbath, mem." 

Then he stood still, scratching his head for a few mo- 
ments, and then set off, at full ruu, down the street without 
another word. 

"He's gone to the head Mason," explained the land- 
lady. " It takes three to open the chest. I think ye'Il 
na see it the day." And slie turned on her heel with a 
frown and left me. 

"They make much account o' the Sabbath in this coun- 
try," said my driver. " Another day je'd do better." 

Thinking of Burns's lines to the " Unco Guid," I 
strolled over into tlie churchyard opposite, to await the 
landlord's return. The bell-ringer had come down, and 
followed me curiously about among the graves. One very 
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old stone had carved upon it two high-top boots; under 
these, two low shoes ; liel^w these, two kneeling figures, a 
mail and a woman, cut in higli relief; no iuscripLlon of 
any sort. 

'■What can it mean?" I nskod. 

The bell-ringer could not tell; it was so old nobody 
knew aDj-thing about it. His mother, now ninety years* of 
age, remembered seeing it when she was a child, and it 
looked just as old then as now. 

''There's a many strange things in this graveyard," 
said he ; and then he led me to a corner where, enclosed 
by swinging chains and stone posts, was a carefully kept 
square of green turf, on which lay a granite slab. " Every 
year comes the money to pay for keeping that grass 
green," he said, "and no namu toiL It's been going on 
that way for fifty years." 

The stone-wall around the graveyard was dilapidated, 
and in pails was faUing down. 

" I supiH)se this old wall was here in Burns's time," I 
said. 

" Ay, yes," said the bell-ringer ; and pointing to a low, 
thatched cottage just outside it, ' ' and yon shop — many 's 
the time he 'a been in it playin' his tricks." 

The landlord of the inn now came running up, with pro- 
flisc apologies for the ill success of his mission. He had 
been to the head Mason, hoping he would come over and 
assist in the opening of the chest, iu which were kept a 
Mason's apron worn by Burns, some jewels of his, and 
a book of minutes kept by him. But >' bein' 's it's the 
Sabbath," and ■' he's sick in bed," and it was " against 
the rules to open the regalia chest unless three Masons 
■were present," the kindly laudlord, piling up reason 
after reason, irrespective of their consistency with each 
other, went on to explain that it would be impossible; 
but I might see the chair in which Burns always sat. 
This was a huge oaken chair, black with age, and fur- 
rowed with names cut deep in the wood. It was shaped 
and proportioned like a child's high-chair, and had pre- 
cisely such a rest for the feet as is put on children's 
high-chairs. To this day the Grand Mason sits in it at 
their meetings, and will so long as the iSt. James Lodge 
exists. 
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"They've been offered huodredB of pounda for that 
dmir, mem, plain as it is. You'd not tbink it; bnt 
there's no money 'd buy it from the lodge," said the 
landlord. 

The old club-house where the jolly "Bachelors of Tar- 
holton " met in Biirns's day is a low, two-roomed, thatched 
cottage, half in ruins. The room where the bachelors 
smoked, drank, and sang ib now little more than a cellar 
tilled with rubbish and Rlth, — nothing lefl bat the old fire- 
Ijlace to show that it was ever inhabited. In the other 
half of the cottage livea a laborer's family, — father, 
mother, and a young child : their one room, with its bed 
built into the wall, and thei r few delf dishes on the dresser, 
is prol>ably much like the room in which Bums first opened 
his wondrous eyes. The man was lying on the floor play- 
ing with hia baby. At the name of Burns, he sprang up 
with a hearty " Ay, weel," and ran out in his blue-stocking 
feet to show me the cellar, of which, it was plainly to be 
seen, he was far prouder than of his more comfortable 
side of the house. The name by which the inn was called 
in Burns's day he did not know. But " He 's a Mason over 
there ; he 'U know," he cried ; and before I could prevent 
him, he bad darted, still shoeless, across the road, and 
asked the question of a yet poorer laborer, who was taking 
hia Sunday on his door-si II with two bairns between his 
knees. He had heard, but had " forgotten." " Feyther'll 
know," said the wife, coming forward with the third bairo, 
a baby, in her arms, " I'll rin an' ask feyther." The old 
man tottered out, and gazed with a vat^ant, feeble look at 
me, while he replied impatiently to his daughter: "Man- 
Bon"a Inn, 't was called ; je 've heard it times eneuch." 

" I dare say you always drink Bums's health at the lodge 
when you meet," I said to the laborer. 

" Ay, ay, his health 's ay dronkit," he said, with a coarse 
langh, " weel dronkit." 

A few rods to the east, and down the very roatl Bums 
was wont to come and go between Lochlea and Tnrbolton, 
still stands ""Willie's mill," — cottage and mill and shed 
and barn, all in one low, ]ong, oddly joined (or jointed) 
building of irregular heights, like a telescoi^e pulled out to 
its full length ; a little brook and a bit of gay garden in 
fi-ont. In the winter the mill goes by water fi-om a lake 
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- a great cbaiige since 



r by ; in tlic Bummer by eteain, - 
the night when Burns went 

" Todliii' down on Willie's mill," 

nnct though he thouglit he 

" Was na fou, but just liai] plenty," 

could not fur the life of him make out to coant the n 
boroa. 



juld n. 



Idi." 



To go by road from Tarbolton to Loehlea farm is to go 
around three sides of a square, east, north, and then west 
again. Certain it is that liurn^ never took eo many soper- 
fluoua steps to ilo it ; and as I drove along I found absorb- 
ing interest in looking at the little cluster of farm buildings 
beyond tbe fields, and wondering where the light-footed 
boy used to "cut across" for his nightly froUca. There 
is uotliing left at Lochlea now of him or his ; nothing save 
a worn lintel of the old barn. The buildings an; all new ; 
and there is a look of thrifl, and comfort alwut the place, 
quite unlike the face it must have worn in 17S4. The 
bouse stands on a nsing kuoll, and from the windows 
looking westward and seaward tliere must be a fine horizon 
and headlands to be seen at sunset. Nobody was al iiome 
on this day except a barefooted servanl^^girl, who was 
keeping the house while the family were at church. Sbe 
came to the door with an expression of almost alarm, at 
the unwonted apparition of a carriage driving down the 
lane on Sunday, and a stranger coming in the name of a 
man dead so long ago. She evidently knew notliing of 
Hums except that, for some Teason connected with him, 
the old lintel was kept and shown. She was impatient of 
the interruption of her Sabbath, and all the while she was 
speaking kept her finger in her book — "Footprints of 
Jesus" — at the place where she had been reading, and 
glanced at it continually, as if it were an amulet which 
could keep her from barm tliTough the worldly interlude 
into which she had been forced. 
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" It "s a pity ye camo on the Sabba-day," remarked tha 
driver again, as we drove away from Lothlca. "The 
country people 'uU not epeak on tbe Sabhalb." It would 
liave beeu ueelees to try to explain to him that tbc specta- 
cle of this Scottish " Sabba-diiy" waa of itself of almost 
as much int«reet as the sight of the fields iu which Robert 
Burns had walked and woi'ked. 

The farm of Mossgiel, which was Burns's nest home 
after Lochlea, is about three miles from Tarbolton, and 
only one from Mauchline. Burns and his brother Gilbert 
had become tenants of it a few months before their father's 
death in 1784. It was stocked by the joint savings of the 
whole family ; and each member of the family was allowed 
fair rates of wages for all labor performed on it. The al- 
lowance to Gilbert and to Robert was seven pounds a 
year each, and it is said tbal during the four years that 
Kobert lived there, his expenses never exceeded Ihia 
pittance. 

To Mossgiel he came with new resolutions. He had 
already reaped some bitter harvests from the wild oats 
sown during the seven y»?ars at Lochlea. He waa no 
longer a boy. He says of himself at this time, — 

" I entered on Mossgiel with a full resolution, ' Come, 
go ; I will be wise.' " 

Driving up the long, straight road which leads fi-om the 
highway to the hawthorn fortress in which the Mossgiel 
farm buildings stand, one recalls these words, and fancies 
the brave j'oung fellow striding up the field, full of new 
hope and determination. The hawthorn hedge to-day is 
much higher than a man's head, and completely screens 
from the road the farm-bouse and the outbuildings behind 
it. The present tenants have lived on the farm forty 
years, the first twenty in the same house which stood there 
when Robert aud Gilbert Burns pledged themselves to pay 
one hundred and twenty pounds a year for the farm. 
When the house was rebuilt, twenty years ago, the old 
walla were used in part, and the windows were left in 
the same places; but, instead of the low, sloping-roofed, 
garret^like rooms upstairs, where Burns used to ^eep and 
write, are now comfortable chambers of modern fashion. 

"Wei-o you not sorry to have the old house pulled 
down?" I said to the comely, aged farm-wife. 
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" 'Deed, then, I was veiy prood." she replied ; " it liad 
na 'cooinodutioii, and the tbatch took in the rain an' all 
thatn 

In the best room of the house hung two autc^raph let- 
ters of Burus'e plainly framed : one, his letter to tlie lass 

of , aaking her permissioii to print the poem he had 

adilressed to her; the other, the original eopy of the 
poem. These were " presented to the house by the 
brotlier of the lady," the woman said, and they had " s 
great value now." But when she first came to this pai-t 
of the country she was "vary soorpreezed " to find the 
great esteem in which Burns's poetry was held. In the 
North, where she had liveti, he was " na tliofht weel of." 
Her father had never permitted a copy of his poems to be 
brought inside his doors, and had forbidden his children 
to read a word of them. " He thocht them too rough for 
na to read." It was not until sho was a woman grown, 
and living in her husband's house, that she had ever ven- 
tured to disobey this parental command, and she did 
not now herself think tbey w«re " fitted for the reading 
of young pairsons." "There was much more discreet 
writin's," she said severely ; an opinion which there waa 
no gainsaying. 

There is a broader horizon to be seen, looking westward 
from the Gelds of Mossgiel. than from those of Lochlea; 
the lands are higher and nobler of contour. Superb trees, 
vhich must have been superb a century ago, stand to 
right and left of the house, — beeches, ashes, oaks, and 
planes. The fields which are in sight from the house are 
now all grass-grown. I have heard that twenty years ago. 
It waa confidently told in which field Bums, ploughing late 
in the autumn, broke into the little nest of the 



" Wee Bleekit, ci 



19 beastie," 



whom every song-lover has known and pitied from that 
day to tiiia, and whose misfortunes have answered ever 
since for a mint of reassuring comparison to all of us, 
remembering that " the best-laid schemes o' mice an' 
men" must "gang aft aglee ; " and the other field, also 
near by, where grew that mountain daisj-, 
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^1 whoHP name is imninrtal in our boarta as tliat of BiirnB, ^^| 

^1 This furm-nift', bowevcr, knt'w nothing aliout them. The ^H 

^B Bt«rii nir of the north country in wbiuh she hatl hcen ^H 

^1 reared still ehilled somewhat her thougtjts of Binns and ^H 

^1 her interest in his inalienable bond oti the fields of her ^H 

^r farm. . ^| 



a mile fh)m Slossgicl's gate to Mauchline, the 
town of "bonnie Jean" and Nansie Tinnoch and Gavin 
Hamilton. Surely a strangre-assortctl trio lo be comrades 
of one man. Their hous^^s are still standing : Jean's a 
tnmble-down thatehed cottage, looking out of place enongh 
between the smart, new Louses built on eilher side of it; 
Gavin Hamilton's, a dark, picturesque stone honse, joined 
to the ruins of Mnuchline Castle ; and Nansie Tinnoch's, 
a black and dilapidated hovel, into which it takes cournge 
to go. It stands snugged up against tlie wall of the old 
graveyard, part below it anci pait above it, — a situation 
as unwholesome as horrible ; a door at the head of the 
narrow staii-way opening out into the graveyard itself, 
and the slanting old stones leering in at the smoky win- 
dows by crowds. In the days when all the"counti7 
side " roet at the open-air services in this chui-chyard, 

" Some tliinkin' on their sins, an' Eoine on tlieir cIoeB," 
no doubt Nancj- Tinnoch's was a lighter, whiter, eheeriet 
place than now; else the "Jolly Beggars" would never 
have gone there to tipple. 

It was the nooning between services when I reached 
Mauchline, and chni-ch-goers from a distance were taking 
their beer and crackers decorously in the parlor of the inn. 
As the intermission was only three quarters of an hour 
long, this much of involuntary dissipation was plainly 
forced on them ; but they did not abuse it, I can testify. 
They partook of it as of a passover : young men and 
maidens as sober and silent as if they had been doing sol- 
emn penance for sins, as indeed, from one point of view, 
it might perhaps be trnlj- said that they were. 

By dint of some difficult advances 1 drew one or two of 
them into conversation about tiie Mossgiel farm and the 
disapijenrance of the old relics of Burns's life in that re- 
gion. It was a great pity, 1 said, that the Mossgiel bouse 
had to be taken down. 
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" "Deed, then, it was na snch thing," spoke up an eklerly 
man. " It was na moor than a wreck, an' I 'm the mon 
who did it." 

He was the landlord of tte farm, it appeared. He 
seemed much amused at hearing of the fami-wife'a dis- 
approval of Burns's verees, and of her father's prohibition 
of them. 

" He was a heepocritical auld Radical, if ye knows him," 
he said angrily. "I hope we'll never have ony worse 
readin' in our country than Robert Bur-r-r-ns." The pro- 
longation of the "r" in the Scotch way of saying "Bums" 
is something that cannot be tj-pographically represented. 
It is hardly a rolling of the "r," nor a multiplication of 
It ; but it takes up a great deal more time and room than 
any one " r" ought to. 

After the landlady had shown to me the big hall where 
the Freemasons meet, "the Burns' Mother I^dgo," and 
the chest which used to hold the regalia at Tarholton in 
Bnrns's day, and the little bedroom in which Stedman and 
Hawthorne had slept, — coming also to look at Bnrns's 
fields, ^ she told me in a mysterious whisper that there 
was a nephew of Bnrns's in the kitchen, who wonld like 
to see me, if I would like to see him. *' A nephew of 
Bnrns's!" I exclaimed. "Weel, not exactly," she ex- 
plained, "bnt he's a grand-nephew of Bnrns's wife; she 
thet was Jean, ye know," wilL a deprecating noil and 
lowering of the eyelid. So fast is the clutch of a Scotch 
neighborhood on its traditions of^ offended virtue, even to- 
day poor Jean cannot be mentioned by a landlady in her 
native town without a small stone cast backward at her. 

Jean's grand-nephew pi'oved to be a middle-aged man ; 
not " ower weel-to-do," the landlady said. He had tried 
his hand at doctoring both in Scotland and America, — a 
rolling stone evidently, witli too much of the old flery 
blood of his race in his veins for quiet and decorous pros- 
perity. He, too, seemed only half willing to speak of 
poor "Jean," — his kinswoman; but he led me to the 
cottage where she had lived, and pointed out the window 
from which she was said to lia.ve leaned out many a night 
listening to the songs of her lover when he saunteretl 
across from the Whiteford Arras, Johnny Pigeon's house, 
just opposite, "not fou, but having had plenty" to make 
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him mcrrj' and nffectionate. Johnny Pigeon's is & 
o|wriitive Btore " now ; and new liuililings have altered the 
line of the street so that " Itob Mossgiel" would lose hia 
way there to- day. 

The room in wbieh Bnms and his "lionnie Jean" 
at last married in Gavin Hamilton's house, hy Hamilton 
himself, ie still shown to viaitora. This room I had j 
greater desire to see than any other spot in Mauchline. 
"We can but try," said the grand-nephew; "but it 'a 
eninll chanL-e of seeing it the Sabba." 

The Bole tenant of tliia house now is the widow of a 9( 
of Gavin Hamilton'a. Old, blind, and nearly helpless, she 
lives there alone with one family servant, nearly as o' " 
herself, hut hale, hearty, and rosy as only an old Scotch- 
woman can be. This servant opened the door for us, her 
cap, calico gown, and white apron all alike bristling with 
starch, religion, and pride of family. Her mistress would 
not allow the nwm to be shown on the Sahbath, eiie said. 
Imploringly it was ex|)lained to her that no other day liad 
been possible, and tbat I had come "all the way from 
America." 

" Ye did na do weel to tat the Sabbath," was her only- 
reply, as she turned on her heel to go with the (hjitleaa 
appeal to her mistress. Returning, slie said curtly, — 

" She winna shew it on the Sabbath," 

At this crisis my companion, who had kept in the back- 
ground, stepped forwarti with, — 

" Yoii don't know me, Elspie, do ye? " 

" No, sir," she said stiffly, bracing herself np mentally 
against any further lieatlienish entreaties. 

' ' What, not know ? " rciieating his name in full. 

Presto ! as if changed by a magician's ti-ick, the stiff, 
starched, religious, haughty family retainer disappeared, 
and there stood, in the same cap, gown, and apron, a lim- 
ber, rollicking, wellnigh improper old woman, who poked 
the grand-nephew in the ribs, clapped him on the shoulder, 
chuckling, ejaculating, questioning, wondering, laughing, 
nil in a breath. Beminiscence on reminiscence followed 
between thorn, 

" An' do ye mind Barry, too? " she asked. (This was an 
old man-servant of the house.) "An' many 's thequirrel, 
an' many 'a the gree we had." 
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Barr_v was dend. Dead also was the hojiiitiftil girl whom 
inimnioD remembered well, — dead of a Iji-oken heart 
she was eigliteen years of age. Forbidden to marry 
her lover, she had drooped and pined. lie went to India 
and died. It was in a Deeember the news of hia death 
came, just at Christmas time, and in the next Scptcmbei 
she followed him. 

" Ay, bnt she was a bonnie lass," said Elspie, the tears 
rolling down her face, 

" I dare say she [nodding his head toward the house] 
— 1 dare say she 's shed many a salt tear over it ; but nae- 
body 'ill ever know she repentit," quoth the grand-nephew. 

"Ay, ay," said Elspie. " There 's a wee bit closet in 
every hoos." 

" 'Twaa in that room she died," pointing np to a small 
iv3'-8baded window. "I closed her eyes wi' my hands. 
She 's never spoken of. She was a honnie lass." 

The picture of this desolate old woman, sitting there 
alone in her house, helpless, blind, waiting for death to 
come and take her to meet that daughter whose young 
heart was broken by her cruel will, seemed to shadow the 
very sunshine on the greensward in the court. The bi'oken 
arches and crumbling walls of the old stone abbey ruins 
seemed, in their ivy mantles, wamily, joyously venerable 
by contrast with the silent, ruined, stony old human heart 
still beating in the house they joined. 

In spite of my protestations, the grand-nephew ui^ed 
Elspie to show us the room. She evidently now longed to 
do it ; bnt, casting a fearful glance over her shoulder, said ; 
" I daur na ! I daur na ! 1 could na open the door that 
she 'd na hear 't." And she seemed much relieved when I 
mnde liasl« to assure her that on no account would I go 
into the room without her mistress's permission. So we 
came away, leaving her gazing regretfully alter us, with 
her hand shading her eyes from the sun. 

Going back from Mauchline to Ayr, I took another 
road, farther to the south than the one leading through 
Tarl)olton, and much more beautiful, with superb beech- 
trees meeting overhead, and gentlemen's country-seats, 
with great parks, on eitlier hand. 

On this road ia Montgomerie Caatle, walled in by grand 
woods, which Burns knew so well. 
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"Ye bniibs nnd brncs snil alTcnms sronnd 

Tliu castle ii' Mnnlgomery, 
Green be yuur wonda and Tair your flowers, 

Tour waters nevtr drumlie I 
There limmer first unfauld tier robei, 

AiiJ iliere tlie Inrigest lurry, 
For lliere 1 took tlie tast farewcel 

0' aiy awcet Higliland Mary." 

Sitting in the Eun, on a bench outeide tbc gate-house, 
with bia little granddaughter on his lap, was the white- 
haired gate-keG|)er. As the horses' heads turned toward 
the gate, he arose slowlj-, without a chnnge of muscle, and 
set down the child, who accepted her altered situation also 
without a change of muscle in her sober little face. 

" Is it allowed to go in?" asked the driver. 

" Eh — ye 'II not be calling at the hoos?" asked the old 
man, surprised. 

" No, I 'm a stranger ; but I like to see all the fine 
places in your country," I replied, 

"I've no orders," looking at the driver reflectivelj" ; 
" I 've no orders — but — a decent paireon " — looking 
again surutinizingly at me, — "I think there can be no 
hairm." And he opened the gate. 

Grand trees, rolling tracts of velvety turf, an itgly huge 
house of weatlier-beatcn stone, with white pillars in front ; 
conservatories joining the wings to the centre ; no ait«mpt 
at decorative landscape art; grass, tites, distances, — 
these were all ; but there were miles of these. It was at 
leasl; a mile's drive to the other entrance to the estate, 
where the old stone gateway house was in i-uin. I fancy 
that it was better kept up in the dajs before an Earl of 
Eglinatoune sold it to a plain Mr. Patterson. 

At another fine estate nearer Ayr, where an old woman 
was gate-keeper, and also had " no orders" about admit- 
ting strangers, the magic word " America" threw open the 
gates with a sweep, and bent the old dame's knees in a 
courtesy which made her look three times as broad as she 
was long. This estate had been "always in the Oswald 
family, an' is likely always to be, please God," said the 
loyal creature, with another courtesy at the mention, uncon- 
sciously devout as that of the Catholic when he crosses bim- 
aelf. " An' it 'a a fine countrj' ye 've jerael' in America," 
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sbe added politely. The Oswalil estate has acres of 
beautiful curving uplands, nil green and smootli and open ; 
a lack of woods near tlie house, bnt great banks of sun- 
shine instead, make a beauty all their own ; and the Ayr 
Water, running through the grounds, and bridged grace- 
full]' here and there, is a possession to be coveted. From 
all points is a clear sight of sea, and headlands north and 
Bouth, — Aj-r harbor lying like a crescent, now silver, now 
gold, afloat between blue sky and green shore, and dusky 
gray roof-lines of the town. 

The most precious thing in all the parish of Kyx is the 
cottage in which Burns was bom. It is about two miles 
south fVom the centre of the town, on the shore of " Bonnie 
Doon," and near AUoway Kirk. You cannot go thither from 
Ayr over any road except the one Tarn o' Chanter took : 
it has been straightened a little since his day, bnt many a 
rod of it is the same that Ala^e trod ; and Alloway Kirk 
is as ghostly a place now, even at high noon, as can be 
found " frae Maidenkirk to Johnny Groafs." Tlrcre ia 
nothing left of it but the walls and the gable, in which the 
ancient hcW still hangs, intensifying the silence by its 
suggestion of ecliocs long dead. 

The Bums cottage is now a sort of inn, kept by an 
Englishman whose fortunes would make a talc liy them- 
selves. He fought at Balaklava and in our civil war ; and 
side by side on the walls of his dining-room hang, framed, 
his two commissions in the Pennsylvania Volunteers and 
the mena of the Balaklava Banquet, given in London to 

»tbe brave fellows that came home alive after that figlit. ^ 

He docs not love the Scotch people. ^| 

" I would not give the Americans for all the Scotch ever ^| 

bom," he says, and is disposed to speak with unjust satire ^| 

of their apparent love of Bums, which he ascribes to a 
perception of his recognition by the rest of the world and 
a shamefaced desire not to seem to be behindhand in 
paying tribute to him. 

" Oh, they let on to think much of him," he said. " It's 
money in their pockets." 

The room in which Burns was bom is still unaltered, 
except in having one more window let in. Originally, it 
had but one small square window of four panes. The bed 
is like the beds in all the old Scotch cottages, built into 
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the wnll. eiinilar to tho«e still seen in Norway, Stifling \ 
enough the air Biiroly must liave bctin in tlie cupboard bed 
ill wliith ibu '• wniy bo^' " was bom. 

" Tlie (piMlp keckit in fan lonf ; 
Quo' aL-lin, ■ Wlin live* will aec tlie proof,— 

'I'liis wnly l)ov will lio nne toof ; 
I tliiiik we 'U ua' liim Huliin.' " 

Hefore be was many days oH, or, as some traditions have 
it, on the very night he was born, a violent storm "tirled" 
away part of the i-oof of the poor little "day biggin," and 
motiit-r and babe were I'oreed to seek shelter in a neighbor's 
cottage. Misfortune and Robin early joined company, and 
never parted. The little bedroom is now the show-room of 
the inn, and is filled with tables piled with the well-known 
boxes, pincushions, baskets, paper -euttfrs, etc., made 
fi'om sycamore wood grown on the hanks of Doon and Ayr. 
These articles are all stamped with some pictures of scenery 
associated with Burns or with quotations from his verses. 
It is impossible to see all this money-making without think- 
ing what a delicious, rollicking bit of verse Burns would 
write about it himself if he came back to-day. There are 
those who offer for sale articles said to be made out of the 
old timliera of the Mossgiel house ; but the Balaklava 
Englishman scouts all that as the most barefaced impos- 
ture. "There was n't an inch of that timber," be says, 
— and he was there when the house was taken down," — 
"which wasn't worm-oaten and rotten; not enough to 
make a knife-handle of ! " 

One feels disposed to pass over in silence the "Bums 
Monument," which was built in 1820, at a cost of over 
three thousand pounds; " a circular temple supported by 
nine flut«d Corinthian columns, emblematic of the nine 
muses," say the guide-books. It stands in a gai'den over- 
looking the Doon, and is a painful sight. But in a room 
in the base of it are to be seen some reliea at which no 
Burns lover can look unmoved, — the Bibles he gave 
to Highland Mary, the ring with which he wedded Jean 
(taken off after her death), and two rings containing some 
of bis hair. 

It is but a few steps from this monument down to i 
on the " banks o' bonnie Doon," from which is a flne 
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of tlie "auld brig." This shining, silent water, and tfie 
overhanging, silent trees, and the silent bell in the gable 
of AUowny Kirk, speak more eloquently of Burns than do 
all nine of the Corinthian muae- dedicated pillars in his 
monument. 

So do the twa brigs of Ajt, which still stand at tlie foot 
of High Street, silently recriminating each other as of old. 



sneers the Auld ; and 

" Will yonr poor, narrow foot-path of n street, 
Wliere twft wlici:lburrow8 tremljle wlitii tliey meet, 
YiHir ruined, fiirnileea bulk n' etane anJ lime, 
Compare wi' baniiy brigs o' modem liiiie? " 

retorts the New ; and " the spintes that owre the brigs of 
Ayr preside " sever interrupt the qnarrel. Spite of all its 
boasting, however, the new biidge cracked badly two years 
ago, and bad to be taken dowa and entirely rebuilt. 
The dingj' little inn where 



is still called by his name, and still preserves, as its chief 
claims to distinction, the big wooden mug out of which 
Tam drank, and tlie chab' in which be so many market- 
nights 

" Gat planted unco richl." 

The cbair ia of oak, wellnigh black as ebony, and fur- 
rowed thick with names cut upon it. The smart young 
landlady who now ieeps the house commented severely on 
this desecration of it, and said that for some years tfae 
house bad been " keepit" by a widow, who was '' in no 
sense up to tbe beesiness," and "a' people did as they 
pleased in the hoos in her day." Tbe mug has a metal 
lim and base ; but spite of these it has needed to be clasped 
together again by three ribs of cane, riveted on. " Money 
could n't buy it," tbe landlady said. It belongs to the 
bouse, is mentioned nlways in tbe terms of lease, and tlie 
bouse has changed hands but foui' tim-is sinue Tatn'a day. 
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In fl tiny stone collage ia llio Bouthcra Boburbs of Ayr, 
live Iwo uiecfB of Burns, dnugliters of hie youngest sister, 
Isabella. Tbcy are vivacious still, and eagerly alive tu all 
tliat goes on in the world, tboogh they must be well od ia 
the seventies. The day I called they bad " jnst received 
a ncW8i)ai>er from America," they said. " Perhaps I knew ' 
it. It was called ' The Democrat.' " As I was not able 
to ideiitili' it hy that description, the younger sister made 
haste to fetch it. It pi-oved to be a pajier printed iii Mad- 
bon, Iowa. The old ladies were much interested in the 
approaching American election, had read all they could 
find about General Garfield, and were much impressed by | 
the wise reticence of General Grant. "He must be a 
vary cautious man ; disua say enough to please people," 
they said, with sagacious nods of approbation. They re- 
membered Burns's wife very well, had visited her when 
she was living, a widow, at Dumfries, and told with glee a 
Btorj- which they said she hei-self used to nafrate, with great 
relish, of a pedler lad who, often comiug to the houso 
with wares to sell in the kitchen, finally expressed to the 
servant his deep desire to see Mrs. Burns. She acooi-d- 
ingly told him to wait, and her mistress would, no doubt, 
before loug come into the room. Mrs. Burns came in, 
stood for some moments talliing with the lad, bought some 
trifle of him, and went away. Still he sat waitiug. At 
last the scn-ant asked why lie did not go. He replied that 
she had promised he should see Mi-s. Burns. I 

"But ye h.ave seen her; that was she," said the i 
servant. 

"Eh, eh?" said the lad. "Ka! never tell me now 
that was ' bonnie Jean ' ! " 

Burns's mother, too (their grandmother) , they recollected 
well, and had often heai-d her tell of the time when the 
family lived at Lochlea, and Robert, spending his even- 
ings at the Tarlxilton merry-makings with the Bachelors' 
Club or tlie Masons, used tu come home late in the night, 
and she used to eit up to let him in. These doings sorely 
displeased Ibe father ; and at last he said grimlj', one night, 
that he would sit up to open the door for Robert, Trem- 
bling with fear, the mother went to bed, and did not dose 
her eyes, listening apprehensively for the angry meeting' 
between father and sou. Slie heaixi the door open, f 
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man's stem tone, Robert's gay reply ; and in a twinkling 
more the two were sitting together o^'er the fire, the fatlier 
splitting his sides with half-UDwilliug laugbtcr at the boy's 
inimitable descriptions and uaitcicrv of the scenes he bad 
left. Nearly two hours they sat there in this way, tlie 
mother all the while eraintDing the tted-clothcs into her 
mouth, lest her own hiughter should remind her husband 
how poorly he was carrj-ing out hia threats. After that 
night "Eob" came home at what hour ho pleased, and 
there was nothing more heard of his father's sitting up to 
reprove him. 

They believed that Burns's intemperate habits had been 
greatly exaggerated. Their mother was a woman twenty- 
five years old, and the mother of three children when he 
died, and she had never once seen him the " wanr for 
liquor." "There were vary mony idle people i' the warld, 
an' a great deal o' talk," they said. After hia father's 
death he assumed the position of the head of the house, 
and led in family prayers each morning ; and everybody 
said, even the servants, that there were never such beauti- 
ful prayers heard. He was a generous soul. After he lefl 
home lie never came back for a visit, however poor he 
might be, without bringing a present for every member of 
the family ; always a pound of tea for his mother, '' and 
tea was tea then," the old ladies added. To their mother 
he gave a copy of Thomson's "Seasons," which they still 
have. They have also some letters of his, two of which I 
read with great interest They were to his brother, and 
were full of good advice. In one he says : — 

"I intended to hnve given you a sbeetful of counsels, bat 
some business haa prevented me. In a. word, learn taciturnity. 
Let that ba your motto. Though jouliad the wisdom of Newton 
or the wit of Swift, garrulouBiiess would lower you in the eyea 
of your feiJow-creatures." 

In the otlier, after alluding to some village tragedy, in 
which great suffering had fallen on a woman, he saj's, — 

"Women have a kind of Hteady RufFerance which qnaliflea 
them to endure much beyond the common rim nf men ; hut per- 
liapa part of tliat fortitiicla i» owing to their short-aigh ted neaa, as 
'they are by no means famous for beeiiig remote contteqiieiicea in 
tlieir real importance." 
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The old ladies snid tlmt tlieir mother had liked " Jean' 
on the whole, though "at fii'st nut bo wecl, on account 
of tlie connection bcin^; nhat it nos." She was kindly, 
theerj', "never bonny;" but had a good figure, daueid 
well and sang well, and woi-Bhippt'd her husband. She 
was "not intcllet'tnol ; " " hnt there's some Bay a poet 
sliould n't have an intellectual wife," one of the ingenuous 
old Bjiinstera remarked iiitcrrogativety. "At any rale, 
Bhe suited him ; an' it was ill sijeering at her after all that 
was said and done," the younger niece added, with ival 
feeling in her tone. Well might she say so. Jf there 
be a touching picture in all the long list of faithrul 
and ill-used women, it is that of " bonnie Jean." 
unweddcd mother of children, the forgiving wife of a hus- 
band who betrayed others as he had betrayed hi 
when she took into her arms and nursed and cdred fof' 
her husband's child, born of an outcast woman, and braTcly 
answered all curious questioners with, "It's a neeboi's 
bairn I'm bringin' up." She wrought for herself a place 
and an esteem of which her honest aud loving liumility 
little dreamed. 

There is always something sad in seeking out the spot 
where a groat man has died. It is like living OTcr the 
days of his death and burial. The more sym put helically 
we have felt the spell of the scenes in whieh he lived hia 
life, the more vitalized and vitalizing that life was, the 
more are we chilled and depressed in the presence of pla- 
ces on which his wearied and suHering gaze rested last. 
As 1 drove tlirough the dingy, confused, and ugly streets 
of Dumfries, my chief thought was, "How Burns must 
have hated this place ! " Ixiokiug bark on it now, I have 
a half-regret that I ever saw it, that I can recall vividly 
tlie ghastly graveyard of Saint Michael's, wilh ils twenty- 
six thousand gravestones and monuments, crowded closer 
than they would be in a marble-yard, ranged in rows 
against the walls without any pretence of association with 
the dust tliej' affect to commemorate. What a ballad Bums 
might have written about such a show I And what woald 
it not have been given to him to say of the " Genius of 
Coila finding her favorite son at the plough, and casting her 
mantle over him," — that is, the sculptured monument, or, 
as the sexton called it, "Mdw&olem," under which he has 
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had the miefortune to be buried. A great Malvern bath- 
vomaD, bringing a bathing- sheet to an unwilling patient, 
might have been the mixlel for the thing. It is liideouB 
beyond deacription, and in a refinement of ingenuity has 
been made uglier still by liaving the spaces between the 
pillars filled in with glass. The severe Scotch weather, it 
seems, was discoloring the marble. It is a pity that the 
zealous guardians of its beauty did not hold it precious 
enough to be boarded up altogether. 

The house in which Burns spent the first eighteen 
months of his drearj' life in Dumfries is now a common 
tenement- house at the lower end of a poor and narrow 
sti-eet. As I was reading tlie tablet let into the -wall, 
bearing his name, a carpenter went by, carrying his box of 
tools slung on his shoulder. 

" He only had three rooms there," said the man, " those 
thi'ee up there," pointing to the windows.; "two rooms 
and a little kitchen at the back." 

The house whi.:h is usually shown to strangers as his is 
DOW the home of the master of the industrial school, and 
is a comfortahle little building joining the school. Here 
Burns lived for three years ; and here, in a small chamber 
not more than twelve l»y fifteen feet in size, he died on the 
21st of July, 1796, sadly harassed in his last moments by 
anxietj' about money matters and about the approaching 
illness of his faithfiil Jean. 

Opening from this raom is a tiny closet, lighted by one 
window. 

'■ They say he used to make np his poetry in here," said 
the servant-girl ; "but I dare say it is only a supposoe- 
tJon ; still, it 'ud be a quiet place." 

" They saj' tliere was a great lot o' papers up here when 
lie <Iied," she added, tlirowing open the narrow door of a 
ladiier-Iike stairway that led uy into the garret, " writiu's 
that harl been sent to him from all over the world, hut 
nobody knew what become of tliem. Now that he 's eo 
much thoiiglit aboot, I wonder his widow did not keep 
them. But, ye know, the poor thing was just comin' to be 
ill ; that was the last thing he wrote when he knew he was 
dyin', for some one to come and stay with her ; and I dare 
say she was in such a sewitber she did not kuow about 
any tiling," 
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Tltcukl stone etaire were winding and narrow, — p&inted 
DOW, and iioally carpeted, tut worn into depressions hero 
and lUerc bj tlie plodding of feet. Kothing in the hou> 
above or below, epdie to m« of Bums so niui;li as did Ihey. 
I stood silent and rapt on tbe landing, and saw liim coming 
wearilj up, tbat last tune ; after wtiieb he went no more 
out furtivcr, till he was borne in the arms of men, and laid 
away in 8aint JUiehael's gi'aveyard to rest. 

That night, at my lonely dinner in the King's Arms, I 
had the Edinbuigh papers. There were in them three 
editorials headed wltli quotations from Burns's poems, 
and an account of the sale in Edinbui^h, that week, of oa 
autograph letttir of liis for ninetj'-four pounds ! 

Does he think sadly, even in heaven, how differently be 
might have done by himself and by earth, if earth had 
done for him then a tithe of what it does now? Does be 
know it? Uoes he eai-e? And docs he listen when, in 
lands he never saw, great poets sing of him in words sim- 
ple and melodious as liis own ? 

"Fur now be linunlE liis nnlice Und 

Guides ercry plou):li ; 
Me aitB b^eide e acli ingle-nook, 
Ills voice is in en^li ru thing brook, 

Each Tuetliiig bough. 

" His presence lisunts this room to-night, 
A furni of mingled mist and light 

Frum thnt far coast. 
Welcome beneatli this ronf of mine 1 
Welcome 1 this vacant chair ia lliine. 
Dear guest and ghost 1 " * 

1 Loagfellow. 
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GLINTS IN AULD REEKIE. 

As soon as one comes to know Edinburgh, he feels a 
grRtitndo to that old gentleman of Fife who ia said to have 
invented the affectionate phi'ase " Aitkl Reekie." Perhaps 
there never was any such old gentleman ; and perhapa he 
never did, as the legend narrates, regulate the hours of his 
family prayers, on summer evenings, by the thickening 
smoke which he could see rising from Edinburgh chimneys, 
when the cooking of suppers began. 

"It's time now, baims, to tak the beuks an' gang to 
our beds ; for yonder 'a Auld Reekie, I see, putting on her 
nichtcap," are the words which the harmless little tradition 
puts into his mouth. They are wisely dated back to tlie 
roigD of Charles II., a time iVom which none now speak 
t» contradict ; and they serve as well as an}' others to in- 
troduce and emphasize the epithet which, once heard, is 
not foi^otten by a lover of Edinbui^h, remaining always 
in his memory', like a pet name of one familiarly known. 

It is not much the fashion of travellers to become at* 
tached to Edinburgh. Rome for antiquity, London tbr 
study and stir, Florence for art, Venice for art ond en- 
chantment combined, — all these have pilgrims who be- 
come worshippers, and return again and again to them, as 
the devout return to shrines. But few return thus to 
Edinburgh. It continually happens that people planning 
routes of travel are beard to say, "I have seen Edinlrargh," 
pronouncing the word " seen " with a stress indicating a 
flniUity of completion. Noboily ever uses a phrase In 
that way about Rome or Venice, It is always, " We have 
been in," " spent a winter in," " a summer in," or " a 
month in" Rome, or Venice, or any of the rest ; and the 
TGry tone and turn of the phrase tell the desiix! or purpose 
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of another winter, or Bummer, or month in the rememlie] 

and loMged-ror plat-e. 

But £<linbui^h has no splendors with which to woo and 
atlruct. She is '■ a penniless lass ; " *' wi' a lang pedigree," 
however, — as long and as splendid as the best, reaching 
back to King Arthur at least, and some say a thousand 
years farther, and assert that the roi'k on which her cat.tle 
stands was a stronghold when Home was avillage. At any 
rate, there was a fortress there long before Edinburgh waa 
a town, and that takes it I>aek midway between the fire 
bnndredth and sis hundredth year of our Lord. From that 
century down to this it was the eentre of as glorious and 
terrible flghtiug and suffering as the world has ever seen. 
Kingly besieged and besiegers, prisoners, martjrs, men 
and women alike heroic, tbeir presences throng each door- 
way still ; and the very stones at a touch seem set nnging 
again with the eehoes of tlieir triumphs and llieir agonies. 

To me, the castle ia Edinburgh. Looking from the 
sunny south windows of Pilnce's Street across at its hoary 
front is like a wizard's miracle, by which dead centuries 
are rolled hack, compressed into minutes. At the foot of 
its north precipices, where lay the lake in which, in the 
seventeenth century, royal swans floated and plelwian 
courtesans were ducked, now stretdics a gay gai'dened 
mcaxlow, through which flash daify railway trnine. Their 
columns of blue smoke sr^Ie the rocks, coil after coil, but 
never reach the citadel summit, being tangled, spent, &nd 
lost in the tops of trees, which in their tui-n seem also to 
be green-plumed besiegers, ever climbing, climbing. For 
five days I looked out on this picture etched against a sum* 
mer sky : in black, by night ; in the morning, of soft sepia. 
tints, or gray, — tower, bEittlement, wall, and roof, aU " 
sky lines ; below these the wild crags and precipices, 
mosaic of grays, two hundred feet down, to a bright greei 
sward dotted with white daisies. Set steadily to the sni 
rise, by a west wind which never stopped blowing For the' 
whole five days, streamed out the flag. To have read on 
its folds, " Castelh-Mynyd-Agned," or " Castrum Puella- 
nim," would not have seemed at any hour a surprise. 
There is nowhere a relic of antiquity which so dominatea 
its whole environment as does this rock fortress. 
actuality is sovereign ; its personality majestic. The tboit>' 
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SHnds of modem people thronging up and down Prince's 
(Stivet seem perpeti-ating an impertinent anaehronism. 
The timca are the castle's times Btill i all this uineteenth- 
centuiy haberdashery an<J chatter ia an inesphcable and 
insolent I'rcak of inteiruption. Sitting at one's Piincc'a 
811*601 windows, one sees it not ; overlooks it as meaning- 
less and of no consequence. Insteail, he sees the consta- 
ble's son, in Bruce's day, coming down that two hundred 
f^et of precipice, hand over hand, on a bit of rope ladder, 
to visit the "■ wench in town " with whom he was in love ; 
ftud anon turning this love-lore of his to patriotic account, 
liy leading Earl Douglas, with his thirty picked Scots, up 
the same precipices, in the same perilous fashion, to sur- 
prise the English gamson, which they did to such good 
purpose that in a few honrs they retook the castle, the 
only one then lett which Bruce had not recovered. Or, 
when morning and evening mists rise slowly up (torn the 
meadow, veil tJie hill, and float off in hazy wreaths from its 
summit, he fancies fagots and tar-barrcls ablaze on the 
esplanade, and the beauteous Lady Glanimis, with her 
white arms ci'osscd on her breast, burning to death there, 
with eyes tixcd on the windows of her husltancl's prison. 
Scores of other women with " fayre bodies" were bnraed 
■live there ; men. too, their lovers and sons, — all for a 
crime of whiih no human soul ever was or could be guilty. 
Poor, blinded, superstitious earth, which heard and saw and 
permitted snch things 1 Even to-day, when the gronnd is 
dug up on that accursed esplana.1e, there are found the 
ashes of these martyrs to the witchcraft madness. 

That grand old master-gunner, too, of Cromwell's first 
following, — each sunset gun f\'om the castle seemed to me 
in honor of his memorj-, and recalled his name. " May 
the devil blaw me into the air, if I lowae a cannon this 
day ! " said he, when Charles's men bade him fire a salute 
tn honor of tlie Restoration. Every other one of Crom- 
well's men in the garrison had turned false, and done ready 
service to the king's otlicers ; but not so Browne. It was 
only by main force that ho was dragged to his gun, and 
forced to fire it. Whether the gun were old, and its time 
had come to burst, or whether the splendid old Pnritan 
slyly overweiglied his charge, it is open to each man's |ire- 
fcivncc to believe; but burst the gun did, and, taking the 
12 
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hero at his word, "ehnites his bellie from him, and blew 
him quytfi over tlie castle wall," says the old reconl. 
make no doubt mjself that it was Just what the master- 
gunner intended. 

Thirty years lat«r there were many guuners in Edii 
l)urgh Castle as brave as he, or braver, — men who stood 
by their guns month after month, starving by inches and 
freezing ; the enow lying knee-deep on the slmttfired bas- 
tions; every roof shelter blown to fragments: no fuel^ 
their last well so low that the water was putrid ; raw salt 
herrings the only food for the men, and for the officers oat- 
meal, stirred in the putrid water. This was the Duke of 
Gordon's doing, when he vowed to hold Edinburgh Castle 
for King James, if every other fortress in Scotland went 
over to William. When his last liope failed, and he gave 
bis men permission to abandon the castle and go out to 
the enemy, if they chose, not a man would go, " Three 
cheers for his grace," they raised, with their poor atan'ed 
voices, and swore they would stay as long as he did. 
From December to June they held out, and then surren- 
dered, a handful of fifty ghastly, emaciated, tottering men. 
Pity they could not have kuown how much grander than 
"victories such defeats as theirs would read by and by ! 

Hard by the castle was the duke's house, in Blair's 
Close ; in this he was shut up prisoner, under strict guard. 
The steps up which he walked that day, for the first t^me 
in his life without his sword, are still there ; his coronet, 
with a deer-hound on either side, in dingy stone carving, 
above the low door. It is one of the doorways worth 
haunting, in Edinburgh. Generations of Dukes of Gordon 
have trodden its threshold, from tlie swordless hero of 1689 
down to the young lover who, in Geot^e tbe Third's day, 
went courting his duchess, over in Hyndford's Close, at 
the bottom of High Street. She was a famous bt-anty. 
daughter of Lady Maxwell ; and thanks to one gossip and 
another, we know a good deal alnut her bringiug-up. 
There was still living in Edinburgh, sixty years ago, an 
aged and courtly gentleman, who recollected well having 
seen her riding a sow in High Street; her sister running 
behind and thumping the beast with a stick, Ducliesses 
are not made of such stuff in these days. It almost passes 
belief what one reads in old records of the waja and' 
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manners of Scottish nohilitj- in the first half of the pigh- 
trentli century, Thcae Maswella' flne lawis were alwa3i3 
(Irving in the narrow passage from their front stair to tlieir 
drawing-room ; and their iindergear hanging out on a jwle 
from an upper window in full sight of passers-hy, as is still 
the custom with the poverty-ati-icken people who live in 
Hyndford'a Close. 

On the same stair with the Maxwells lived the Countess 
Anne of BalcaiTes, mother of eleven children, the eldest of 
whom wrote " AuldKobin Gray." 8lie was poor and proiiil, 
and a Berce Jacobite to the last. To be asked to drink tea 
in Countess Anne's bedohaml>er was great honor. The 
room was so small that the man-servant, John, goi^coiis 
in the Balcari-ea livery, had to stand snugged up to tlie 
4)edpost. Here, with one arm around the jjost, he stood 
like a statue, ready to hand the teakettle as it was needed. 
When the noble ladies differed about a date or a point of 
genealogy, John was ap)>ealed to, and often so far forgot 
his manners as to swear at the mention of assumera and 
pretenders to baronetcies. 

There is an endless fascinatiou in going from house to 
Louse, in theii- old wynds and closes, now. A price has 
to be paid for it, — bad smells, filth underfoot, and, very 
likely, volleys of ribald abuse from gin-loosened tongues 
right and left and high up overhead ; but all this only em- 
phasizes ther picture, and makes one's mental processions 
of earls and countesses all the livelier and more vivid. 

Some of these wynds are so naiTow and dark that one 
hesitates about plunging into them. They seem little more 
than rifls between dungeons : seven, eight, and nine stories 
high, the black walla stretch up. If there is a tiny court- 
yard, it is like the bottom of a foul well ; and looking to the 
hand's- breadth of skj' visible above, it seems so far up 
and so dark blue, one half expects to see its stara glimmei- 
ing at noonday. A single narrow winding stone stair is 
the only means of going up and down ; and each floor I leing 
swarming full of wretched human i>eings, each room a tene- 
ment bouse in itself, of course this common stairway l>c- 
eomes a highway of contentions, the very battle-ground of 
the house. Progress up or down can be 8top|>ed at a sec- 
ond's notice ; a single pair of elbows is a blockade. How 
sedan chairs were managed in these corkscrew crevices 
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is a pnzKic ; yet we read that the Indies of qnalitj' went 
always in sodnn cliairs to balls and asscmblice. 

1ji the Stamp Office Close, now the refuge of soot- 
venders, old-clothea dealers, and hucksters of lowest de- 
gree, tramps, beggars, and skulkers of all sorta. still is 
locked tight everj- night a liig caned door, at foot of the 
stair down which used to come ntatcly Lady Eglintoune, 
the third, with her seven daughters, in fine array. It was 
one of the sights of the town to see the procession of their 
eight sedan chairs on the way to a dance. The countess 
herself was six feet tall, and her daughters not much Itelow 
her ; all strikingly handsome, and of such fine bearing that 
it went into the traditions of the centiirj- as the " Eglin- 
toune air." There also went into the traditions of the 
century some details of the earl's wooing, which might 
better have been kept a secret between him and his father-^ 
in-law. The second Lady Eglintoune was ailing, and like 
to die, when Sir Archibald Kennedj- arrived in Edinburgh, 
with his stalwart but beautiful daughter Susanna. She 
was much sought immediately ; and Sir Archibald, in hiq 
perplexity among the many siiitora, one day consulted his 
old friend Eglintoune. " Hide a wee, Sir Archy," replied 
the earl, — " bide a wee ; my wife 's very sickly." And 
so, by waiting, the fair Susanna became Countess of Eglin- 
toune. It wonld seem as if Nature had some intent to 
punish the earl's impatient faithlessness to hi^ sickly wife ; 
for, year after j'ear, seven years running, came a daughter, 
and no son, to the house of Eglintoune. At last the earl, 
with a readiness to ignore marital obligations at which his 
third countess need not have been surprised, bluntly thi'cat- 
ened to divorce her if she bore him no heir. Promptly 
the spirited Susanna replied that nothing would please tier 
better, provided he would give her iwck all she brought 
him. "Every penny of it, and welcome!" retorted the 
earl, supposing she referred to her fortune, " Na, na, my 
lord," replied the lady, " that winna do. Return rae my 
youth, beauty, and virginity, and dismiss rae when j'ou 
please ; " upon which the matter dropped. In the end, 
the earl fared better than he deserved, three sons being 
given him within the next five years. 

For half a century Lady Eglintoune was a prominent' 
figure in Scottish social life. Her comings and goings and 
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doingB were all chroii it-let], and handed down. It is even 
told tbat when Jolinaou and Boswelt visited her at her 
country-place, she was so delighted with Johnson's con- 
versation that she kissed him on parting, — from which we 
uaa argus her lodjship's liking for long words. She lived 
to be ninety-one, and amused herself in her last duys by 
taming rats, of which she hiid a dozen or more in such 
subjection that at a tap on the oak wainscoting of her 
dining-room they came forth, joined her aX. her meal, and 
at a word of command retired again into the wainscot. 

When twentj--flrst-century travellers go speiriiig among 
the dingy ruins of cities whicli are gay and Sne now, tliey 
will not find relics and traces of such individualities as 
these. The eighteenth century leit a most entertaining 
budget, which we of to-day are t<x) busy and too well edu- 
cated to equal. No chiel auiong us all lias ttie time to 
take gossip notes of this century; and even if he did, 
they would be dull enough in comparison with those of the 
last. 

Groping and rummaging in Ilyndfoi-d'a Close, one day, 
for recognizable traces of Lady Maxwell's bouse, we had 
the good fortune to encounter a thrifty housewife, of the 
better class, living there. She was coming home, with 
her market-basket on her arm. Seeing our eager scenting 
of the old carvings on lintels and sills, and overhearing our 
mention of the name of the Duchess of Goixlon, she made 
bold to atldresa us. 

" It waur a strange place for the nobeelity to be livin' 
in, to be sure," she said. " I 'm livin' mysil in ane o' the 
best of "im, an' it 'a na mair space to 't than ud turn a cat. 
Ye 're welcome to walk up, if ye tike to see what tlieir 
dwelUn's waur like in the auld time. It 's a self-contained 
stair ye see," she added with pride, as she marshalled us 
up a twisting stone stairway, so narrow that even one 
person, going alone, must go cautiously to avoid grazing 
elbows and shins on the stone walls, at every turn. " I 
couldna abide the place but for tlie self-contained stair : 
there 's not many has them," she continued. " Mind yer 
heads ! mind yer heads ! Tbere 's a stoop ! " she cried ; 
but it was too late. We had reached, unwarned, a point 
in the winding stair where it was necessary to go bent 
half double ; only a little child could have stood upright. 
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With heads dizzy from the blow and ejea hair blinded by 
the sudden darkuess, we stumbled on, and brought out in 
a passage-way. perhaps throe feet wide and ten long, from 
whieh oi>cned four rooms : one the kitchen, a totally di 
closet, not over six feet square ; a tiny grate, a chair, 
table, and a bunk iu the wall, where the servant slept, 
were all its furniture. The woman lighted a caiidli 
allow us how convenient was this bnnk for the maid " to 
lie." IStanding in the middle of the narrow passage, one 
could reach his head into kitchen, parlor, and both bed- 
rooms without changing his position. The four rooms 
together would hardly have made one good-sized chamber. 
Nothing but its exquisite oeatnees and order saved Ibe 
place from being insupportable ! Even those would not 
save it when hen-ing suppers Bbouhl be broiling in the 
closet suinamed kitchen. Up a still smaller, narrower 
crevice in the wall led a second "self-contained stair," 
dark as midnight, and so low roofed there was no standing 
upright in it, even at the beginning. This led to what the 
landlady called the " lodgers' flairt." "Wc had not courage 
to venture up, though she was exceedingly anxious to show 
us her seven good bedrooms, three double and four single, 
which were nightly filled with lodgers, at a shilling a night 

Only the " verra rayspectable," she said, came to lodge 
with her. Her husband was " verra pairticular." Trades- 
people from the country were the chief of their customers, 
"an' the same a-eomin' for seven year, noo." No doubt 
she has as lively a pride, and gets as many satisfactions 
between these narrow walls, as did the lords and ladies of 
1700. Evidently not the least of her satisfactions was 
tiie fact that those lords and ladies had lived there before 
her. 

Nowhere are Auld Reekie's antitheses of new and old 
more emphasized than in tiie Cowgate. In 1530 it was 
an elegant suburb. The city walla even then extended 
to enclose it, and it was eloquently described, in an old 
divine's writings, as the place " ubi nihil est humile aut 
rusticum, sed omnia magnifica." 

In one of its grassy lanes the Earl of Galloway btiilt a 
mansion. His countess often went to pay visits to her 
neighbors, iit great state, driving six horses ; and it not 
infrequently liapi>cned that when her ladyship stepped 
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into her coach, the leaders were standing opposite the door 
at wliicb she intended to nlight. 

Here dwelt, in 1617, the famous "Tam o' theCowgate," 
Earl of Haddington, boon companion of King James, who 
i often to dine with bint, and gave him the familiar 
nickname of Tam. Tam was so rich he waa vulgarU' 
believed to have the philosopher's stone ; but he liiniseH 
« gave a more probable explanation of his wealth, sa.ving 
that his only secret lay in two rules, — " never to put off till 
to-morrow that which could be done to-day," and " never 
to trust to another what his own hand could execute." 

To day there is not in all the world, outside the Jewish 
Ghetto of Rome, so loathly wretched a street as this same 
Cowgate. Even at high noon it is not always safe to walk 
throiigli it ; and there are m^ny of its wynds into which 
no man would go without pi-otection of the police. Simply 
to drive through it is harrowing. The place is indescriba- 
ble. It Beem» a perpetual and insatiable cai'nival of vice 
and misery. The misery alone would be terrible enough 
to see; buttho leering, juggling, insolent vice added makes 
it indeed hellisli. Every curbstone, door-sill, alley mouth, 
window, swarms with faces out of which has gone every 
trace of self-respect or decency ; babies' faces as bad as 
the worst, and the most aged faces worst of all. To pause 
on the sidewalk is to be surrounded, in a moment, by a 
dangerous crowd of half-naked boys and girls, wliining, 
begging, elbowing, cursing, aad fighting. Giving of an alms 
is like pouring oil on a fire. The whole gang is ablaze 
with envy and attack : the fierce and nnscriipulnus pillage 
of the seventeenth centnry is rc-enactfid in miniature in 
the Cowgate every day, when an injudicious stranger, 
passing through, throws a handful of pennies to the beg- 
gars. The general look of hopeless degradation in the 
spot is heightened by the great number of old -clothes 
ahopa along the whole line of the street. In the days 
when the Cowgate was an elegant suburb, the citizens 
were permitted by law to extend tlieir upper stories seven 
feet into the sti-cet, provided they would build them of 
wood cut in the Borough Forest, a forest that harbored 
robbers dangerous to the town. These projecting upper 
stories arc invaluable now to the old-clothea venders, who 
hang from them their hideous wares, in double and treble 
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lines, fluttering over the hen<lB and in the faces of passers- ^H 

hy ; llic wood of the Borough Forest tlius, liy a strange irony ^H 

of fntc, stiil continuing to lisrlior dangei's to public welfare. ^^| 

If thcBe close- pai'ke<l tiers of dangling rugs in the Cowgata ^^M 

vero run out in a straight single line, they would be milea ^^M 

long ; a sad l>eggars' arras to Ixbold. The preponderance ^^M 



of tattered finery in it adds to it« melancholy : shreds of 
damask ; dirty lace ; theatric-al costumes ; artificial flowers 
BO crumpled, broken, and S4>iled that they would seem to 
have been tro<iden in gutters, — there was an indefinable 
horror in the thought that there could be even in the Cow- 
gate a woman creature who could thtr.k herself adorned 
by such mockeries of blossoms. But I saw more than one 
poor soul look at them with longing eyes, finger them, 
ha^lc at the prioe, and walk away disappointed Uiat she 
could not buy. 

The quaint mottoes here and there in tJie grimy walls, 
built in when the Cowgatc i)eople were not only comfort- 
able but pious, nnist serve ollen now to point hitter Jests 
among the ungodly. On one wretched, reeking tenement 
is : " Oh, magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt his 
name together. 1G43." Od another, " All my tiist is in 

A token I saw in the Cowgatc of one life there not 
without hope and the capacity of enjoyment. It was in a 
small window, nine stories up from the ground, in a wynd 
BO close that hands might be clasped from house to house 
across it. It was a tiny thing, but my eye fell on it with 
as much relief as on a rift of blue sky in a storm : it was 
a little green fern growing in a pot. Outside the window 
it stood, on a perilously narrow ledge. As I watched it I 
grew frightened, lest die wind should blow it down, or a 
vicious neighbor stone it off. It seemed the brave signal 
flying of a forlorn hope, of a dauntless, besieged soul that 
would never surrender ; and I shall recollect it long after 
every other picture of the Cowgatc scenes has grown dim. 

The more respectable of the pawnbrokers' or second- 
hand-goods shops in Edinburgh are interesting places to 
rnnimage. If there were no other recoi'd of the alow decay 
and dwindling fortunes of the noble Scottish folk, it could 
be read in the great number of small dealers in relics of 
the otdcu time. 
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Old buckles and brooches and clan badges ; chains, 
lockets, seals, rings ; faded miniatures, on ivory or in mo- 
saics, of women as far back ils Mary's time, loved then as 
well na was ever Mary herself, but forgotten now as if tbey 
had never been ; swords rusty, bent, battered, aud stained ; 
spoons with fni^otten crests ; punch-ladles worn smooth 
with the merry-makings of generations, — all these cue 
may find in scores of little one-roomed sbops, kept per- 
haps by aged dames witb the vei-j- aroma of the antique 
Puritanism lingering about them stdl. 
_ In such a room as this I found a Scotch pebble brooch 
w'ith a quaint silver setting, i-evereotly aud cautiously 
locked in a glass case. On the back of it bad been 
scratehed, apparently with a pin, " Margret Fleming, from 
her brother." I bore it away with nie triumphantly, sure 
that it had belonged to an ancestor of Pet Maijorie. 

Almost as full of old-time atmosphere as the pawnbrok- 
ers' shops are the antiquarian bookstores. Here one may 
possess himself, if he likes, of well-thumbed volumes with 
heraldic crests on titlepages, dating back to the earliest 
reading done by noble earls and baronets in (Scotland ; 
even to the tamo when not to know how to read was no in- 
delible disgrace. In one of these shops, on the day I 
bought Margret Fleming's brooch, I found an old torn 
copy of " Pet Marjorie." Speaking of Dr. Brown and Rab 
to the bookseller, — himself almost a relic of antiquity, — 
I was astonished and greatly amused to hear him reply : 
" It 's a' a feection. ... He can't write without it. . . . 
I kiioo that darg. ... A verra noece darg he was, but — 
a — a — a" — with a siiakc of the head — " it's a verra 
neece story, verra neece, ... He wrote it up, up ; not 
but that Rab was a verra neece darg. I knoo the darg 
wull." 

Not a word of more definite disclaimer or contradiction 
could I win from the canny old Scot. But to have hastily 
called the whole story a lee, from beginning to end, would 
hardly have sliaken one's confidence in it so much as did 
the thoughtful delilieration of his " He was a verra neece 
darg. I knoo the darg wull." 

One of our " cawdies," during our stay in Edinburgh, 
■was a remarkable fellow. After being for twenty j'ears a 
gentleman's scn^ant, he bad turned hi^ back on aristocracy, 
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aud betaken himself to the streets for a liring ; driving ^H 
oabi^, or piloting elraugera around the c!ity, as might be. ^^| 
But hiH earUer haltita of good behavior were sti'OD!; ia ^^ 



But biA earher haltita of good behavior were sti'ong ia 
hiiu still, au<l came to the surface quickly iu associatioDS 
wliiuU I'evived them. Ills couversation remiuded us for- 
oil>ly of somebody's excellent saying that tiuotland would 
alwa.1'8 t)e ScotHand. Not a liue of Scott's novels which 
this vagabond cawdie did not seemingly know by heart. 
iScottish history, too, he had at his tongue's end, and its 
most familiar episodes sounded new and entertaining as he 
phrased them. Even the death of Queen Marj seemed 
freshly stated, as ho put it, when, afler summing up the 
cruelties she had experienced at the hands of Elizabeth, he 
wound up with, ''And finally she beheadeil her, and that 
was the last of her," — a succinctness of close which some 
of Mary's historians would have done well to simulate. 

Of Jeanie Deans and Dumbiedikes he spoke as of old 
acquaintances. He pointed out a spot in the n]isty blue 
distance where was Durabiedikea' house, where Jeanie's 
sweetheart dwelt, and where the road lay on which Jeanie 
went to London. 

" Jt was there the old road to London lay; and would n't 
you think it more natural, sir, that it was tliat way she 
went, and it was thei-c she met Dumbiedikes, aud he gave 
her the purse ? 1 '11 always maintain, sir, that it was ttiere 
ahe got it." 

Of the two women, Jeanie Deans and Mary Queen of 
Scots, Jeanie was evidently the vivider and more real ia 
bis thoughts. 

The second day of our stay in Edinbui^h was a gay day 
in the castle. The 71st Highlanders had just returned 
ft-om a twelvemonth's stay at Gibraltar. It was people's 
day. Everj-where the bronzed, tired, happy-looking fel- 
lows, in their smartened uniforms, wore to be encountered, 
strolling, lounging, sitting with sweethearts or wives, — 
more of the former than the latter. It struck mo also that 
the women were less good-looking than the men ; but they 
were all beautified by happiness, and the merry sounds of 
their laughter, and the rumble of skittles playing filled all 
the plac£. Inside the castle, the room in which the regalia 
were on exhibition was thronged with country 
gazing reverently on its spleudois. 
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" Kepp yer eye on 't, as ye walk by, an' mark tbe 
changes o' 't," 1 heard one old lady say to her husband, 
whose wandering gaze seemed to her neglectful of ILe 
opportunity. 

A few gay-dressed women, escorted by officera, hel^i 
themselves apart from the soldiers' sweethearling, and 
were disix>sed, I thought, to look a little scornfully on it. 
The soldiers did not seem to mind the affront, if they saw 
it ; no doubt, tbej' thought their own sweethearts I'ar the 
better looking, and if they had ever heard of it would have 
quoted with hearty good-will the old ballad, — 

" Tlie Useies o' the Cannongale, 
Oil, ihey are wondrone nice : 
Tliey wiiina gie a single kiss. 
But fur s double price. 

" Gar liHng them, gar lisng them. 
Hie upon a tree; 
For wc 'II gut better Up the gate. 
For a bawbee ! " 

Most picturesqne of all tbe figures to be seen in Edin- 
bui'gb are the Newhaven fishwives. With short, full blue 
cloth petticoats, reaching barely to their ankles ; white 
blouses and gay kerchiefs ; big, long-sleeved cloaks of the 
same blue cloth, fastened at the throat, but flying loose, 
sleeves and all, as if thrown on in haste ; tbe girls bare- 
headed ; the married women with white caps, standing up 
stiff and straight in a point on the top of the head ; two big 
wickerwoi'k creels, one above tbe other, full of fish, packed 
securely, on their broad shoulders, and held in place by a 
Btout leather strap passing round their foreheads, they pull 
along at a steady, striding gait, up hill and down, carrying 
weights that it taxes a man's strength merely to lill. In 
fact, it is a fishwife's boast that she will run with a weight 
which it takes two men to put on her back. By i-eason of 
this great strength on the part of the women, and their 
immemorial habit of exercising it ; perhaps also from other 
causes far back in the early days of Jutland, where these 
curiona Newhaven flshing-tblk are said to have originated, 
— it has come about that the Newhaven men are a singularly 
docile and submissive race. The wives keep all the money 
which they receive for the fish, and the husbands take what 
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[s giveo thom. — a singular reyeraion or the sitaatioii in 
moat cummiiriilii'd. 1 did uut Wlieve tills whca it was 
told me; bo I stopped three fialiwiveB one day, aud with- 
out mincing matters put tlie question direct to them. Two 
of them were young, one old. Tlie young women laughed 
saueilv, and the old woman smiled; but they all replied 
unlies'itatingly, tiiat tbey had the speudtug of all the 
money. 

'• It's a' spent i' the hoos," said one, ausious not to be 
thought too selQsh. — " it 'a a' spent i' the hoos. The 
men. they cam home an' tafc their sleep, au' then they'll 
be aff agen." 

'• It 'ud never do for the Luabanils to stoop in tha city, 
an' be spendin' a' the money," added the old woman, with 
severe einphasia. 

I learned afterward that on the present system of buy- 
ing and selling the fish, the fishermen do receive from their 
labor an income independent of their wives. They are 
the first sellers of the fish, —selling them in quantity to 
the wliolesale dealers, who sell ia turn at auction to the 
" retail trade," represented by the wives. This seems an 
unjust B}'steui, and is much resented by both husbands 
and wives ; hut It has been established by law, and there 
is no help for it. It came in with the introduction of the 
steam trawlers. "They're the deestrooction o' the place," 
said one of the fisbwomen. " A mon canna go oot wi' his 
lines an' mak a livin' noo. They Just drag everything ; 
they tak a' the broods ; they 're dooin' & worrld o' hsrrm. 
There 's somethin' a dooin' aboot it in the House o' Com- 
mons, noo, but a canna till hoo it wull go. They ull be 
tlie deestrooction o' this place, if they 're na pit stop to." 
And she shook her fist vindictively at a pulling trawler 
which had just pushed away from the wharf. 

Whoever would see the Newhaven fishwives at their 
best must be on the Newhaven wharf by seven o'clock in 
the morning, on a. day when tiie trawlers come in and the 
fish is sold. The scene is a study for a painter. 

The fish are in long, narrow boxes, on tlie wharf, ranged 
at the base of the sea wall ; some sorted out. in piles, 
each kind by itself: skates, with their long tails, which 
look vicious, as if they could kick ; hake, witches, brill, 
sole, flounders, huge catfish, crayfish, and herrings, by ths 
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ton. The wall is crowded with men, Edinburgh fislimon- 
gers, come to buy cheap ou the spot. Tbe wall is not 
over two feet wide ; and here tbcj stand, lean over, jostle, 
slip by to right and left of each other, and run up and 
down in their eager haste to cuteh the eye of one auction- 
eer, or to get first speech with another. The wharf ia 
crowded with women, — an ai-my in blue, two hundred, 
thi'ee hundred, at a time; white caps bobbing, elbows 
thrusting, shrill voices crying, fiery blue eyes shining, it 
is a sight worth going to Scotland for. If one has had an 
affection for Chnstic Johnstoue, it is a delightful return of 
his old admiration for her. A dozen faces which might be 
Christie's own are flashing up from the crowd ; one under- 
stands on the instant how that best of good stones came to 
be written. A man with eyes iu his head and a pen in his 
hand could not have done less. Such fire, such honesty, 
Buch splendor of vitality, kindle the women's faces. To 
spend a few days among them would be to see Christie 
Johnstone dramatized on all sides. 

On the morning when I drove out from Edinburgh to 
see this scene, a Scotch mist was simmering down, — so 
warm that at first it seemed of no consequence wliatever, 
so cold that all of a sudden one found himself pierced 
through and through with icy shivers. This is the univer- 
sal quality of a Scotch mist or drizzle. 

The Newhaven wharf is a narrow pier running out to 
sea. On one side lay the steam trawlers, which had just 
anioaded their freight ; on the other side, on the nai-row, 
rampart-like wall of stone, swfirmetl the fishmonger men. 
In this line I took my place, and the chances of tlie sci-am- 
ble. Immediately the jolly fishwives caught sight of me, 
and began to nod and smile. They knew very well I was 
there to " speir " at them. 

"Ye'lltak cauld!" cried one motherly old soul, with 
her wliite hair blowing wildly about almost enough to lifl 
the cap off her head. " Com doon I Ye '11 tak cauld." 

I smiled, and pointed to ray water-proof cloak, down 
which, it must he admitted, the '* mist " was trickling in 
streams, while the cloak itself flapped in the wind like a 
loose sail. She shook her head scornfullj'. 

"It's a gratplaas to tak cauld 1" she cried. "Ye '11 
doo wull to com doon." 
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There were three aiictioDeera : ooe, & haadaome, Tair- 
haired, blue-eyed young fellow, waa plainly a favorite with 
the women. They flocked atlcr him as he passed from one 
to another of the difTerent lota of flsh. They crowdei! in 
close cii'cles around him, three and four deep ; pushing, 
struggling, rising on tiptoes to look over each otber'a 
shoulders and get sight of the Ssh. 

" What '8 offered for this lot o' fine herring? One 1 One 
and sax I Tbrippenee ha' ! Going, going, gone ! " rang 
above all the clatter and chatter of the women's tongues. 
It was BO swift that it seemed over before it was fairly 
begun ; and the surging circles had moved along to a new 
spot and a new trade. The eyes of the women were fixed 
on the auctioneer's eyes ; they beckoned ; Ihey shook fore- 
fingers at him ; now and then a tall, stalwart one, reach- 
ing over less able-bodied comrades, look him by the 
shoulder, and compelled liira to turn her way ; one, most 
fearless of all, literaUy giipped bim by the ear and pulled 
his head around, shrieking out licr bid. When the pres- 
sure got unbearable, tbe youug fellow would shake himself 
like a Newfoundland dc^, and, laughing good-naturedly, 
whirl bis arms wide round to clear a breathing space ; tbe 
women would fall back a pace or two, but in a moment the 
tings would close up again, tighter than ever. 

Tbe efforts of those in the outer ring to break through 
or see over tbe inner ones were droll. Arms and bands 
and heads seemed fairly interlinked and interwoven. Some- 
times a pair of hands would come into sight, pushing their 
way between two bodies, low down, — just the two bands, 
nothing more, breaking way for themselves, as if in a 
thicket of underbrush ; presently the arms followed : and 
then, with a quick thrust of the arms to right and left, the 
space would be widened enough to let in the bead, and 
when that was fairly through tbe victory was won. Straight- 
ening herself with a big leap, the woman bounded in front 
of tbe couple she had so skilfully separated, and a buzzing 
"bicker" of angry words would rise for a moment; but 
there was no time to waste in had temper where bargains 
were to be made or lost in the twinkling of an eye. 

An old sailor, who stood near me on the wall, twice 
saved me from going backwards into the sea, in my hasty 
efforts to better my standpoint. He also seemed to be tT 
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simply as & spectator, and I asked him how the women 
kuew what they were buying ; buying, as they did, by the 
pile or the box. 

"Oh, they'll giss, verra near," he said; " they Ve an 
eye on the fish sense they 're bawn. God knows it 's verra 
little they mak,"he added, -'an' they 'U carry 's muuh 's 
Iwo men o' ua can lift. They 're estrawnery straug." 

Aa a lot of catfish were thrown down at our I'eet, he 
looked at thetn with a ahudUer and exclaimed, — 

" I 'd no eat that." 

"Why not?" said I. "Are they not gotMl?" 

" Ah, I 'd no eat it," he replied, with a look of supersti- 
tious terror spreading over his face. " It doesna look 
richt." 

A fresh trawler came in just aa the auction had nearly 
ended. The excitement renewed itaelf fiercely. The 
crowd suited over to the opposite aide of the pier, and a 
Bnbel of voices arose. The abipper waa short and fat, and 
in hia dripping oilskin suit looked like a cross tietween a 
catfish and a frog. 

"Here, you Rob," shouted the auctioneer, "what do 
you add to this fine lot o' lierrin' ? " 

"Herring be d dl" growled the skipper, out of 

tamper, for some reason of hia own; at wbii^h a whirring 
sound of ejaculated disapprobation burst fi-om the women's 

The fish were in gi'eat tanks on the deck. Quickly the 
sailors dipped up pails of the sea-water, dashed it over 
them, and piled them into baaketa, in shining, slippery 
maases : the whole load was on the pier, aortcd, and sold 
in a few minutes. 

Then the women settled down to the work of assorting 
and packing up their tish. One after another they ahoul- 
dercd their creels and set off for Edinburgh. They aeemcd 
to have much paying back anil forth of silver among them- 
selves, one small piece of silver that I noticed actually 
travelling through four dilferent hands in the five minutes 
during which I watched it. £ach woman wore under her 
apron, in front, a sort of apii>n-like bag, in which she car- 
rieil her money. There was evidently rivalry among them. 
They spied closely on each other's loads, and did some 
trafficking and exchange before they set off. One poor 
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old civ&ttire had bought only a few crayfish, and aa ehe 
lilted her creel to her back, and crawled away, the womca 
standing by looked over into her basket, and luughed and 
jeered at licr ; but ebe gave no eigu of hearing a, word 
they said. 

Some of tliera were greatly discontented with their pur- 
chases when they came to examine tbcm closely, espe- 
cially one woman who had bought a Iiox of flonndcra. She 
emptied them on the ground, and sorted the few big ones, 
which bad been artfully laid on the top ; then, putting the 
rest, which were all small, in a pile by themselves, she 
pointed contemptuously to the contrast, and, with a 
of her head, ran after the auctioneer, and led him by the 
sleeve back to the spot where her Gsh lay. She was as 
fierce as Christie herself could have been at the imposition. 
She had paid the price for big flounders, and had got small 
ones. The auctioneer opened his book and took out his 
pencil to correct the entry which had been made against 
her. 

" he said. 

"They're too dear at seven 
saxpence." 

" Wull, tak aff a saxpence; it is written noo, — seven 
shillin'." 

She nodded, and began packing up the flounders. 

" Will you make something on them at tliat price? " I 
asked her. 

" Wull, I 'II raak me money back," she rephed ; but her 
eyes twinkled, and I fancy she had got a very good bar- 
gain, as bargains go in Newhaven ; it being thought there 
a good day's work to clear three shilHngs, — a pitiful snra, 
when a woman, to earn it, must trudge from Newhaven to 
Edinburgh (two miles) with a hundred pounds of fish on 
her back, and then toil up and down Edinburgh hills sell- 
ing it from door to door. One shilling on every pound is 
the auctioneer's fee. lie has alt the women's names in 
his book, and it is safe to trust tbem ; tlicy never seek to 
cheat, or even to put oflT pajing. "They'd rather pay 
than not," the blue-eyed auctioneer said to me. ' ' They 're 
the honestest folks i' the warld." 

As the last group was dispersing, one old woman, evi- 
dently in a stato of fierce anger, approached and poured 
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ont & torrent of Scotch as bewildering and as unintelli- 
gible bo me as if it bad licen Chinese. Her companions 
gnzcd at her in astonishment; presently they began to 
itjjly, and in a few seconds tliore was as fine a ' ' rippet " 
going on as could have been heard in Cowgatc in Tarn's 
day. At last a woman of near her own age sprang for- 
ward, and approaching her with a determined face, lifted 
her right hand with an anthoritative gesture, and said in 
vehement indignation, which reminded me of Christie 
again, — 

" Keep yerail, an' haud yer tongue, noo ! " 

"What is she saying?" I asked. "What is the 
matter?" 

" Eh, it ia jist nathin' at a*," she replied. " She's thet 
angry, she doesna kuaw hersil." 

The faces of the Newhavcn women are full of beauty, 
even those of the old women : their blue eyes are bright 
and laughing, long after the sea wind and sun have tunned 
and shrivelled their skins and bleached their hair. Blue 
eyes and yellow hair are the predominant type ; but there 
are some faces with dark hazel eyes of rare beautj' and 
very dark hair, — still more beautiful, — which, spite of its 
darkness, shows glints of red iu the sun. The dark blue 
of their gowns and cloaks is the best color-frame and set- 
ting their faces could have ; the bunched fulness of the 
petticoat is saved from looking clumsy by being so short, 
and the cloaks are in themselves graceful garments. The 
walking in a bent posture, with such heavy loads on the 
back, has given to all the women an abnormal breadth of 
hip, which would be hideous in any other dress than their 
own. This is so noticeable that I thought perhaps they 
wore under their skirts, to set them out, a roll, such as is 
worn by some of the Bavarian peasants. But when I 
asked one of the women, she replied, — 

" Na, na, jist the flannel ; a' tuckit." 

" Tucked all the way up to the belt? " said 1. 

" Na, na," laughing as if that were a folly never con- 
ceived of, — " na, no." And in a twinkling she whipped 
her petticoat high up, to show me the under petticoat, of 
the same heavy blue cloth, tucked only a few inches deep. 
Her massive hips alone were responsible for the strange 
contour of her figure. 

1« 
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The last person to leave the wliarf was a young man 
with a creel of Hsh on his hack. My friend the Bailor 
glanced at him with conteiiii>t. 

"There's the only man in all Seotland that 'ud be seen 
carryin' a ereel o' fish on his back like a woman," said he. 
"He '8 na pride alxwt him." 

" But why should n't men carrj- creels?" I asked. "I'm 
anre it is very bard work for women." 

The sailor eyed me for a unomeut perplexedly, and then 
as if it were waste of words to uudertjjie to explain self- 
evident propositions, resumed, — 

" He worked at it when he was a boy, with his mother ; 
an' now he 's no pride left. There 's the whole village been 
at him to get a barrow ; but be '11 not do 't. He 's na pride 
aboot him." 

What an interesting addition it would be to the etatistica 
of foods eaten bj- difl'erent peoples to collect the statisti<;a 
of the different foods with which pride's hunger is satisfied 
in different countries 1 Its stomach has as many and op- 
posite standards as the human digestive apparatus. It is, 
like everything else, all and ooly a question of climate. 
Not a nabob anywhere who gets more daily satisfaction 
out of despising his neighboi's than the Newhaven fisher- 
men do out of their conscious superiority ta this poor soul, 
who lugs his fish in a basket on his back like a woman, 
and has " na pride aboot him." 

If I had had time and opportunity to probe one layer 
farther down in Newhaven societj, no doubt I should have 
come upon something which even this paiiah, the fish- 
carrying man, would suorn to be seen doing. 

After the last toiling fishwife had disappeared in the 
distance, and the wharf and the village had quieted down 
into sombre stillness, I drove to " The Peacock," and ate 
bread and milk in a room which, if it were not the very 
one in which Christie and her lover supped, at least looked 
out on the same sea they looked upon. And a very gray, 
ugly sea it was, too ; just such an one as used to stir 
Christie's soul with a heat of desire to spin out into it, 
and show the boys she was without fear. On the stony 
beach below the inn a woman was spreading linen to dry. 
Her motions as she raised and bent, and raised and bent, 
over her task were graceful beyond measure. Scuds of 
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ram-drops swept by now and tlien ; and she would atop her 
work, and straiglitening herself into a splendid pose, with 
one band on her bip, throw baek her head, and sweep the 
whole sky with her look, uncertain whether to keep on 
with her labor or not ; then bend again, and make greater 
haste than before. 

As I drove out of the village I found a knot of the 
women gossiping at a corner. They had gathered aronnd 
a young wife, who had evidently brought out her baby for 
the village to admire. It was dressed in very " braw at- 
tire " for Newhaven, — snowy white, and embroidery, and 
blue ribbons. It was but four weeks old, and its tiny red 
fece was nearly covered up by the fine clothes. 1 said to a. 
white-haired woman in the group, — 

" Do you recollect when it waa all open down to the sea 
here, — before this second line of newer cottages waa 
built? " 

She shook her head and replied, "I'm na so auld 's I 
luik ; my hair it wentit white — " After a second's panse, 
and turning her eyes out to sea aa she spoke, she added, 
" A' 't once it wentit white." 

A silence fell on the group, and looks were exchanged 
between the women. I drove away hastily, feeling as one 
does who has unawares stepped irreverently on a grave. 
Manj' grief- stricken queens have trod the Scottish shores ; 
the centuries still keep their memory green, and their 
names haunt one's thoughts in every spot they knew. 
But more vivid to my memory than all these returns and 
returns the thought of the obacnre fisherwoman whose 
hair, fVom a grief of which the world never hcai-d, " a' 't 
once wentit white." 
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ClIESTKR STREETS. 

Tf it be tnie, as some poets tliiok, that Pvery spot on 
earlli is full of poetrj', then it ia certainly also true that 
eut'li place has it^ own distitictivo measure ; an indigenous 
iiK^tre. GO to §peak, in which, and in which only, its poetry 
will be truly set or sung. 

The more one reflects on this, in connection with the 
Bpote and places he has known best in the world, the truer 
it seema. Memories and impressions group themselves in 
subtle co-ordinations to prove it There ai'e surely woods 
which are like stately sonnets, and others of which the 
truth would best be told in tender lyrics ; brooks wbicit are 
jocund songs, and mountains which are Odes to Immortal- 
ity. Of cities and towns it is perhaps even truer than of 
woods and mountains; certaini}', no less tme. For in- 
stance, it would be a bold poet who should attempt to set 
pictures of Rome in any strain less solemn than the epic ; 
and is it too strong a thing to say that only a foolish one 
would think of framing a Venice glimpse or memorj- in 
anvthing save dreamy son^, with dreamiest refrains? 
Eudless vistas of reverie open to the imagination once en- 
tered on the road of this sort of fancy, — reveries which 
jilay strange pranks with both time and place, endow the 
dreamer with a Bort of post J'acto second sight, and leave 
liim, when suddenly roused, as lost as if he had been 
asleep for a centiiry. For sensations of this kind Chester 
is a "hede and cliefe eyte," Simply to walk its streets 
is to step to time and tune of ballads ; the very air about 
one's ears goes lilting with them ; ttic walls ring ; the gat^ 
echo; choruses roUic round comers, — ballads, always 
ballads, or, if not a ballad, a play, none the less lively, — a 
play with pageants and delighlful racket. 
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Snch are the measure and metro to-day of " The Cyte of 
Legyons, that is Cliestre in the marches of Englonde, to- 
wards Wales, betwegne two armea of the see, tliat bee 
named Dee and Mcrsee, Thys cyte in tj-me of Britons 
was hede and chefe cyte of Veoedotia, that is NorLh 
Wales. Thys cyte in Brj'tyshe speech bete Carthleon, 
Cliestre in Englyshe, and Cyte of Legyons also. For 
there laye a wynter, the legyons that Jnlius Caesar sent to 
wyne Irlonde. And after, Claudius Ctesar sent legyons 
out of the cyte for to wynn the Islands that bee called 
Orcades. Thys cyte hath plenty of cyne land, of corn, of 
flesh, and specj-aliy of samon. Thys cyte receyveth gj-ate 
marchandj'se and sendeth out also. Northumbres de- 
stroyed this cj-to but Elfleda Lady of Mereia bylded it 
again and made it mouch more." 

This is what was written of Chester, more than six hun- 
dred years ago, by one Rannlph Iligdeii, a Chester Abbey 
monk, — faim who wrote those old miracle plays, except 
for which we very like had never had such a thing as a 
play at all, and WiUiam Shakspeare bad turned out no 
better than many another Stratford man. 

All good Americans who reach England go to Chester. 
Tliey go to see the cathedral, and to buy old Queen Anne 
furniture. The cathedral is very good in its way, the way 
of all cathedrals, and the old Queen Anne furniture is now 
quite well made ; but it is a marvel that cither cathedral or 
shop can long hold a person away from Chester streets. 
One cannot go amiss in them ; at each step he is, as it 
were, bntton-boled by a gable, an arch, a pavement, a 
door-sill, a sign, or a gate with a story to tell, A story, 
indeed? A hundred, or more; and if anybody doubts 
them, or lias by reason of old age, or over-occupation with 
other matters, got them confused in his mind, all he has to 
do is to step into a public library, which is kept in a very 
private way, in a by-street, by two aged Cestrian citizens 
and a pai-ish boy. Here, if he can convince these vener- 
able CestriaoB of his respectabiUty, he may go a-junketing 
by himself in that delicious feast of an old book, the 
" Vale-Royale" of England, published in Tjondon in 16S6, 
and written, I believe, a half-century or so earlier. 

Never was any bit of country more praised than this 
beautiful Chester County, "pleasant and abounding in 
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plenteousness of all things ncedrul andnecesBar^'for n 
use, insomuch that it merited and had the name of the 
Valo-Royale of England." 
The old writer continues : — 

" The ajT is very wholesome, inBoraiich that the people of the 
Country are eoldoine infected with Diseases or Sicknesses; neither 
do they use the help of the Physicians aothing so much e 
other countries. For when any of them are sick they make 
him a PoKBet and tye a kerchief od his head, and If that will not 
amend him, then God be merciful to him I " 

And of the river Dee, — 

"To which water no man can express how much this ancient 
city halh been beliolden ; nay , 1 suppose if I should call it the 
Mother, the Nurse, the Maiutainer, the Advancer and Preserver 
thereof, I should not greatly erre. " 

And again, of the shifting " sands o' Deo," this ancient 
and devout man, taking quite another view than that of 
tlie thoughtless or pensive Ijrists, later, says, — 

" TliB changing and shifting of the water gave some 
to the Britons in that Infancy of the Christian Religion to at- 
tribute some divine honor and estimHtion to the said water: 
though 1 cannot believe that to beany cause of the name of it." 

His pious deduction from the exceeding beauty of the 
situation of the city is that it is " worthy, according to the 
Eye, to be called a city guarded with Watch of Holj' and 
Religious men, and through the Mercy of our Saviour al- 
ways fenced and fortifled with the merciful assistance of 
the Almighty." To keep it thus guarded, the monks of 
Vale-Royale did their best. Witness the terms in which 
their grant was couched : — 

" All the mannours, churches, lands and tenements aforesaid, 
in free pure and perpetual alms forever; with Homages, Rents, 
Demesnes, Villenages, Services of Free Holders and Bond, with 
Villains and their Fnniiiies, Advowsons, Wards, Reliefs, Es- 
cheates, Woods, Plains, Meadows, Pastures, Waves, Pathes, 
Heaths, Turfs, Forests, Waters, Ponds, Parks, Fishing, Mills 
in Granges, Cottages within Borough and without, and in 
all other places with all Eaaments, Liberties, Franchises and 
Free Customs any way belonging to the aforesaid Mannours, 
Churches, lands and tenements." 
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Plainly, if the devil or any of his followers were caught 
in the Vale-Royale, they could be legally ejected aa trea- 
paaaers. 

He was not, however, without an eye to worldly state, 
tills devout writer, for he speaka with evident" pride of the 
fine show kept up by the mayor of Cheater : — 

" The Estate that the Mayor of Chester keepeth is great. For' 
he hath both Sword Bearer and Mace Bearer Sergeants, with 
their silver maces, in as good and decent order as in any other 
city in England. His housekeeping accordingly ; but not bo 
chargeable as in all other cities, because all thing are better 
cheap there. ■ • • Ue remaineth, moat part of tbe day at a 
placB called the Fendice which is a brave place builded for tlie 
purpose at the high Crosse under St, Patera Church, and in the 
middcst of the city, of such a soi-t that a man ma; stand tlierein 
ftnd see into the markets or four principal streets of the city." 

Nevertheless, there was once a mayor of Cheater who 
did not see all he ought to have seen in the principal 
streets of the city ; for hia own daughter, out playing halt 
" with other maids, in the sumnier time, in Pepur Street," 
Stole away from her companions, and ran off with her 
sweetheart, through one of the city gates, at the foot of 
that street, which gate the enraged mayor ordered closed 
np forever, aa if that would do any good ; and some sharp- 
tongued and sensible Cestrian immediately phrased the 
Illogical action in a proverb: "When the daughter ia 
stolen, shut the Pepur gate." This saying ia to be heard 
in Chester to this day, and is no doubt liueai ancestor of 
our own broader apothegm, " When the mare's etoleo, 
lock the stable."" 

There are many lively stories about mayors of Chester. 
There was a mayor in 1617 who made a very learned 
speech to King .James, when he Tode in through East Gate, 
.With all the train soldiera of the eitj' standing in order, 
" each company with their ensigns in seemly sort," the ar- 
stretching up both sides of Eaat Gate Street. This 

ror's name was Charles Fitton. He delivered hia speech 

tbe king; preaented to him a '^standing cup with a 
,. rer double gilt, and therein a hundred jacobins of gold ; " 
likewise delivered to him the city's sword, and afterward 
bore it before him, in the processioa. But when King 
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Jnmea proposod, in return for all these civilitieB, to mako 
a kiiifi'it of lii'n, Charles Fitton sturdily refused ; which 
waa u tiling bo strange for its da}' and generation that one 
is instantly possessed by a (ire of eurioaity to know what 
Charles Fitton's reasons could have been for snch contempt 
of a knight's title. No doubt there is a storj' hanging 
thpi-eby, — sornftiiiiig to do with a Iftdy-love, not unlikely ; 
and a fine ballad it would make, if one but knew it. The 
records, however, state only the bare fact. 

Theu there was, a hundred yeara later than this, a man 
who got to be mayor of Chester by a very strange chance. 
He was a ribbon -we aver, in a small way. kept a shop in 
Shoemaker's Kow, and lived in a JittlR liousc backing on 
the Falcon Inn. All of a sudden he blossomed out into a 
rich silk-mercer; bought afine estate just outside the city, 
built a grand house, and g«nerally assumed the airs and 
manners of a dignitary. As is the way of the world now, 
80 then ; people soon took tiim at his surface showing, for- 
got all about the mysterj- of his sudden wealth, and pres- 
ently made htm mayor of Chester. Afterward it came 
out, though never in such fashion that anything was done 
about it, how the major got liia money. Just before' the 
mysterious rise in his fortunes, a great London banking- 
house had been robbed of a lai^e sum of money by one of 
its clerks, who ran away, came to Chester, and went into 
hiding at the Falcon Inn. He waa tracked and overtaken 
late one night. Hearing bis pursuers on the stairs, he 
sprang from his bed and threw tlie treasure bags out of 
the window, plump into the ribbon- weaver's back-yard; 
where the disappointed constables naturally never thought 
of looking, and went back to London ipuoh chagrined, 
carrying only the man, and no money. Hone of the money 
having been found on the robber, he escaped conviction, 
but subsequently, for another offence, was tried, convicted, 
and executed. I take it for gmnted that it must have 
been he who told iu his la»t hours what he did with the 
money bags : for certainly no one else knew, — that is, no 
one else except Mr. Samuel Jarvis, the ribbon-weaver, who, 
mnch astonished, had picked them up before daylight, the 
morning after they had been thrown into his back-yard. 
It is certain that he kept his mouth shut, and proceeded to 
turn the money to the best possible account in the shortest 
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time. But an evil fate seemed to attach to the 
gotten riches ; Jan'is dying without issue, bis 
estate all went to a man named Doe, " a gardener, at 
Greg's Fit," whose sons and grandsons spent the last 
penny of it in riotous living. So there is now " nothing 
to show for " that mone}'', for the steaLng of whioh one 
man was tried for his life, and another man made mayor 
of Cheater; which would all come in capitally in a ballad, 
if a ballad-monger chose. 

Of the famous Chester Rows, nobody has ever yet con- 
trived to give a description intelligible to one who had not 
seen them. The more familiarly they are known, the more 
fantastic and bewildering they seem, and the less one is 
Bure how to speak of them. Whether it is that the side- 
walk goes upstairs, or the front second-story bedroom 
comes down into the street ; whether the street itself be in 
tlie basement or the cellar, or the sidewalk be on the roofs 
ift the houses ; — where any one of the mall begins or leaves 
off, it would be a courageous narrator that tried to ex- 
plain. They appear to have been as much of a puzzle two 
hundred years s^o as to-day ; for the devout old chronicler 
of the Vale-Royale, essaying to describe them, wrote the 
following paragraph, which, delicious as it is to those who 
know Chester, I think must be a stumbling-block and fool- 
ishness to those who do not. He saya there is " a singu- 
lar property of praise to this city, whereof I know not the 
like of any other : there be towards the street fair rooms, 
both for shops and dwelling-houses, to which there is 
rather a descent than an equal height with the floor or 
pavement of the street Yet the principal dwelling-houses 
and shops for the chiefest Trades are mounted a story 
higher, and before the Doora and Entries a continued 
Row, on either side the street, for people to pass to and fro 
all along the said houses, out of all annoyance of Rain, or 
other foul weather, with stairs fairly built, and neatly 
maintained to step down out of those Rowes into the 
open ati'cets : almost at every second bouse : and tlie said 
Rowes built over the head with such of the Chambers and 
Rooms for the most part as are the best rooms in every 
one of the said houses. 

"It approves itself to be of most excellent use, both for 
di'y and easy passage of all sorts of people upon their necea- 
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eary occasions, as also for the sending away, of all or the 
moat P&Bsengers on foot fi'om the passnge of the street, 
amongst laden anil empty Carts, loaden and travelling 
lloracs, limibeiing Coachee, Beer Cai'ts, Beasts, Sheep, 
Swine, and all anno.yanees, ^hich what a coufiised tronble 
it makes in other cities, especiallj' where great stirring is, 
there's none that can be ignorant." 

lie also suggests anotlier aitvantage of this arrange- 
ment, whieh seems b^ no means unlikely to have been 
part of its original reason for being; namely, that " when 
the enemy entered they might avoid the danger of the 
Hoi-scmen, and might annoy the Enemies as they passed 
through the Streets." Pixibably in this writer's day the 
marvel of the construction of the Rows was even greater 
than it is now ; in many instances the first story was exca- 
vated out of solid rock, so you began by going downstairs 
at the outset. These first stories of Uie ancient Cestrians 
are beneath the cellars of the Rows to-day ; and every now 
and then, in dee|>ening a vault or cellar-way, workmen 
come on old Roman altars, built there by the " Legjons" 
of Julius, or Claudius CieBar, dedicated to "Nympha and 
Fountains," or other genii of the day ; baths, too, with 
their pillars and perforated tiles still in place, as they were 
in the daj's when cleanly and luxurious Roman soliliers 
took Turkish baths there, after hot victories. Knowing 
about these lower strata &dds a weii'd charm to the fasci- 
nation of strolling along in the balconies above, looking in, 
now at a jeweller's window, now at a smart haberdashery 
shop, now at some neat housekeeper's bedroom window, 
now into a luj'sterious chink-like passage-way winding off 
into the heart of the building ; and then, perhaps, presto I 
descending a staircase a f«w feet, to another tier of simi- 
lar shop-windows, domiciles, gari'et alleys, and dormer- 
window bazare ; and the next thing, plump down again, 
tJ?n feet or so more, into the very street itself. Indeed are 
they, as the " Vale-Royale " says, " a singular property of 
praise to tliis city, whereof I know not the Uke of any 
other." 

One manifest nee and enjoyment of this medley of in 
and out, up and down, above and below, balconies, base- 
ments, attics, dormer windows, gables, and casements, the 
old chiouicier failed to mention, but there can never have 
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been a day or a generation "which has not discoTcred it, 
and that ia the convenient overtooking of atl that goea on 
in the street below. \V'hat rare and comfortable nooks for 
the spying on processions, and all manner of shows and 
spectacles ! To sit snug in one's best chamber, ten feet 
above the street, ten feet out into it, with windows looking 
up and down the highwaj-, — what vantage it must have 
been in the dajs when the Miracle Plays went wiieeling 
along iVom street to street, played on double scaffolded 
carts; the players attiring themselves on the lower scaf- 
fold, while the play was progressing on the upper I They 
began to do this in Chester in the year of our Lord 1 268. 
There were generally in use at one time twenty-four of 
the wheeled stages ; as soon as one play was over, its 
stage was wheeled along to the nest street, and another 
took its place. The plays were called Mysteries, and were 
devised for the giving of instruction in the Old and New 
Testament, which had been so long sealed books to the 
people. Luther gave them his sanction, saying, " Snch 
speetacles often do more good and produce more impres- 
sion than sermons." 

The old chronicles are fuIL of quaint and interesting 
entries in regard to these plays. The different trades and 
guilds of the city TCprescntetl different acts in the holy 
dramas : — 

The Barkera and Tannei-s, The FaU of Lucifer. 
Drapers and Hosiers, The Creation of theWorld. 
Drawers of Dee and Water Leaders, Ifoe and hia 
Shippe. 

Barbers, Wax Chandlei-s, and Leeches, Abraham and 
Isaac. 

Cappers, Wire Drawers, and Pinners, Balak and B(b- 
laam wit/i. Moses- 

Wrights, Staters, Tylers, Daubers, and Thatchers, The 
Ja'atioity. 

In 1574 these plays were played for the last time. 
There had been several attempta before to suppress them. 
One Chester mayor, Henry Hardware by name, being a 
" godly and zealous man, caused the gyaunt^s in the mid- 
Bomer show to be broken up, not to go ; and the devil in 
his feathers he put awnye, and the caps, and the canes, 
and dragon and the naked bojs." 
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Dot it was reserved for another mayor, Sir John Savage, 
Kuiglit, to have the honor of finally putting an end to the 
pageants. "Sir John Savage, knight, being Mayor of 
Chester, which was the laste time they were played, and 
we praise God, and praye that we see not the like profana- 
tion of holy Scriptures, but O, the mercie of God for the 
time of our ignorance!" says an old historj-, written in 
1595. 

At intervals between these pious siippreBsiona. cnrnal 
and pleasure- loving persons made great efforts to restore 
the plays ; and there are some very curious aeeounts of , 
expenditures made in Chester, under mayors less go<ily 
than Hardware and Savage, for the rehabilitation of some 
of the old properties of the sacred pageants ; — 

" For finding all the niaterialB M'ith the worlmanfthip of tlie ' 
ioar great gianta, all to t)e made new, as neere as may be, lyke 
as they were before, at five pounds a giant, the least Itint can 
be, and four men to carry them at two shillingB and Eixpence 

These redoubtable giants, wbich could not be made 
at less than five pounds apiece, were constructed out qf 
" hoops, deal boards, nails, pasteboanl, scale-board, 
paper of various sorts, buckram size cloth, old sheets for 
their bodies, sleeves and shirts, tinsiUe, tinfoil, gold and 
silver leaf, colors of diffei-ent kinds, and glue in abun- 
dance." Last, not least, came the item, "For arsknick 
to put into the paste to save the giants from being eaten 
by the rats, one shilling and fourpence." 

It is at first laughable to think of a set of city fathers 
summing up such accounts as these for a paper baby show, 
but upon second thought the question oecurs whether eity 
fUnds are any better administered in these dnys. The 
paper giants, feathered devils, and dragons were cheaper 
than champagne suppers and stationery now-a-daj's in 
"hede and chefe" cities. 

"When the Mystery Plays were finally forbidden, it seemed 
dull times for a while in Chester ; but at last the people 
contrived an ingenious resuscitation of the old amusements 
under new names, and with new themes, to which nobody 
could object. They dramatized old .stories, legends, his- 
tories of kings, and the like. " "^ 
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Queen Dido was one of the first played. No doubt all the 
"gj-aiintca" and liobble-de-liorsea which had not been 
eaten u[> by rata and moths came in ae effectively in tlie 
second dispeuaation aa in the firet. Tiie only one of the 
later plays of which an Recount baa been preeenetl waS' 
played in 1608, in honor of the oldest son of James I., by 
the sherifT of Chester, who himself wrote a flamtug account 
of it. He says : — 

" Zeal produced it, love dfivized it, boyen performeil it, men 
beheld it, and tione but foola dispraised it. . . . The cliiefeet 
part of this people-pleasing upectacle cousisted iu three Dees, 
that is, Boyes, Besates, and BeU." 

Allegory, mythology, music, fireworks, and ground and 
lofty tumbling were jumbled together in a fine way, in the 
sheriff's show. Envy was on horseback with a wreath of 
snakes around her head ; Plenty, Peace, Fame, and Joy 
were personated ; Mercury canoe down from heaven with 
wings, in a cloud ; a " wheele of fli-e burning very cnn- 
ningly, with other fireworks, mounted the Crosse by the 
assistance of ropes, in the medst of heavenly melody ; " 
and, to top off with, a grotesque figure climTied up to the top 
of the "Crosse," and stood on his head, with his feet in the 
air, " veiy dangerously and wonderfully to the view of the 
beholders, and casting fireworks very delightful!." Truly, 
the sheriff's language seems bardly too strong, when he 
says that none but fools dispraised his spectacle. 

These secular shows never attained the popularity of the 
old Mystery Plays. That mysterious halo of attraction 
which always invests the forbidden undoubtedly heightened 
the reputed charm of the never-m ore-to-be- seen sacred 
pt^ants, and led people to continually depreciate the 
value of nil entertainments offered as substitutes for them. 
Probably in the midst of the heavenly melodies and " lire- 
woriM verj' delightf\jll," at the sheriff's grand show, olii 
men went about shaking their heads regretfully, and say- 
ing, " Ah, but you should have seen the gj-aunts we used 
to have forty years ago, and the way they played the Fall 
of Lucifer in 1674; there's never been anything like it 
since;" and immediately all the young iKiople who had 
never seen a Miracle Flay began to be full of dissatisfied 
wonder as to what they were like. 
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But what the shows and pageants lacked in the early 
daja of the seventeeDth centurj-, grand processiona went a 
long way towards making up. It is evident that Chester peo- 
ple never missed an occasion for turning out in fine array j 
and there being always somebody who took the trouble to 
write a ftill account of the parade, we of to-day know al- 
most as mmb about it as if we had been on the spot. The 
old chronicles in the Cheater public library are running over 
vilh quaint and gay stories of such doings as the following : 

" Came to Cheater, being Saturday, the Diicbrss of Tremoyle, 
from France^ mtither-iti-law to the J^rd titraiige; and all the 
Gentry of Cheahier. Flintsliier, and Denbighsbier went to meet 
her at Hoole's Heath, with the Earl of Derby; being at leaat six 
hundred horxe. All the Gentle Men of the artetery yard lately 
erected in Chester, met her 3n Cow Lane, in very atately man- 
ner, all with greate white and blew fethera, and went before 
her chariot, in march, to the Bifihop's Pallas, and making a 
yard, let her thro the middeat, and then gave her three volleys 
of shot, Hjid BO returned to tlieir yard. ... So many knights, 
enquires, and Gentle Men never were in Chester, no, not to meet 
King James when he went to Chester." 

This Cow Lane ia now called Frodsham Street ; and on 
one of its comers is the building in which William Penn, 
in his day, preached more than once, setting forth doc- 
trines whitJi tlie Duchess of Tremoyle would have much 
disrelished in her day, as would also the " artelery GentJe 
Men " with their " greate white and blew fethers." King 
James himself is said to have once dropped in at this 
Quaker meeting-house when Penn was preaching, and to 
have sat, attentive, through the entire discourse. 

And so we come down through the centuries, from the 
pastclioard " gyannt" and glued dragon, winged Mercnry 
with flre-wheet Dnchess of Tremojle with her plumed 
horsemen, to tlio grim but gentle Quaker, holding feathers 
jiemicioos, plays deadly, and permitting to the people 
nothing bnt plain yea and nay. Of all this, and worlds 
more like it, and gayer and wilder, — sadder, too, — is the 
Chester air so brimful that, as I said in the beginning, it 
seems perpetually to go lilting abont one's ears. 

Leaving tlie library, with its quaint and Caseinating old* 
records, and turning aside at intervals from the more 
ancient landmarks of Uie streets to observe the ways and 
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conditions of the Cestrians now, the traveller is no lesa 
repaid. Every rod of ttie sidewalk is a study for its present 
as well as for its past. The venders are a guild by them- 
selves, as much to-day as thej' were in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. They build up their stuffs, their old chairs, chests, 
brooms, crockery and tinware, in stacks of confusion, in 
shelf-like balconies, on heams hanging overhead and in 
corners and nooks underfoot, all along the most ancient 
of the Rows. It is a piece of good luck to walk past half 
a dozen doors there without jostling something on the 
right or leil, and bringing down a clattering pile on one's 
heels. From shadowy recesses, men and women eager 
for trade dart out, eying the stranger sharplj'. They are 
connoisseurs in customei-s, if in nothing else, the Cestrian 
dealers of to-day, Tbey know at a glance who will give 
ten shilluigs and sixpence for a cream jng without any 
nose, and with a big crack in one side, on tlie bare chance 
of its being old Welsh. There is much excuse for their 
spreading out their goods over the highway, as they do, 
for the shops themselves are closets, — six by eight, eight 
by ten ; ten by twelve is a spacious mart, in comparison 
with the average. Deprived of the outside nooks between 
the pillars of the arcade, the dealers would be sorely put 
to it for room. It is becoming, however, a disputed ques- 
tion whether the renting of these shops includes any right 
to the c'overed ways in front of tiiem ; and there is great 
anxiety among the inhabitants of the more dilapidated 
portions of the Rows in consequence, 

" There 's a deespute with the corporation, mem, as to 
whether we liown the stalls or not," said an energetic 
fumiture-wifc (if flsh-wife, why not furnitiire-wife ?) to me 
one day, as I was laughingly steering a cautious passage 
among her shaky pyramids of fourth or twentieth hand 
furniture. "It's lasted a while now, an' they've not 
Ibrcod us to give 'em hup as yet ; hut I 'm afeard tbey 
may bring it about," she added, with the do^ed humility 
of her class. "They've everything their own way, — the 
corporation." 

It is worth wliile to take a turn down some of the crevice- 
like alleys in these Rows, and see where the people lii'e ; 
see also where the nobility gets part of ita wherewithal to 
eat, diink, and be clothed. 
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Oflen there is to be seen at the far end of these crevices 
a ix>int of sunlight ; like the glcnming point of light ecen 
ah<.-Bil, in going through a rajleas tunnel. This betokens 
a tiity court-jarti in the rear. These eourt-jarda are al- 
ways well worth seeing. They are paved, sometimes with 
tile's evidently hundreds of years old. The different prop- 
erties of the dozens of faoiihcs living in tenements opening 
on the coQrt are arranged around its sides, apparently 
each family keeping scruiiitloustly to its own little band's- 
breadth of room ; frequently a tiny flower-bed, or a single 
plant in a pot, gives a gleam of cheer to the place. Jn 
such a conrt^yard as this, I fonnd, one morning, a yellow- 
haired, blue-eyed little maid, scrubbing away for dear life, 
with a broom and soap-suds, on the old tiles. She was 
not over nine years old ; her bare legs and feet were pink 
and chubby, and she had a smile like a sunbeam. 

" I saw the sun shining in here so brightly tbat £ 
walked up the allej' to see how it got in," 1 said to ber. » 

" Yes, mem," she said, with a courtesy. " It do shine 
in here beautiful." And she looked up at the sky, smiling. 

" Have you lived here long? " 1 asked. 

" About nine months, mem. I 'm only in service, mem," 
she continued with a deprecating courtesy, modestly anx- 
ious to disclaim tbe honor of having any proprietary right 
in the place. 

"We've five rooms, mem," she went on. "It's n 
very nice lodging, if you 'd like to see it." And she threw 
open a door into an inflnitesimal parlor, out of which 
opened a still smaller dining-room, lighted only by a win- 
dow in the parlor door. There were two bediooms above, 
reached by a nearly upright stairway, not over two feet 
wide. The fifth room was a " beautiful washroom," which 
the little maiden exhibited with even more jiridc than sbe 
had shown tbe parlor. " It's three families has it to- 
gether, mem," she explained. " It 's a great thing to get 
a washroom. And we 've a. coal-hole, too, mem," she said 
eagerly ; " you paased it, coming np." And she stepped a, 
few paces down the alley, and threw open a door into a ray- 
less place possibly five "by seven feet in size. " It used to 
be a bedroom, mem, to the opposite house ; but it's empty 
now, so we gets it for coal." I could not take mj' eyes 
from tbe child's face, as she prattled and pattered along. 
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She looked like an angel. Her face shone wilh loyalty, 
pride, and liappinesa. I envied the poveitv-stricken dwell- 
ers in this court their barefooted handmaitlen, and would 
have taken her then and there, if I could, into ni}' own 
service for her lifetime. As we stood talking, anotiier door 
opened, and a grizzled old heat? pop[>ed out. 

'■ Good-morning, mem," aaid the child cheerily, making 
the same respectful oonrtesy she had made to me. " I 'm 
just showiu' the lady what nice lodgiu'e we 've 'ere in the 

" IJumph," said the old woman gruffly, as she tottered 
out, leaving her door wide open; "they're nolhin' to 
Iwast of." 

Her own lodging certainly was not. It was literally 
little moi-e than a chamber in the wall : it had no window, 
except one small square pane aliove the door. You could 
bardly stand upright in it, and not much more than turn 
around. The walls were hung Aill : household utensils, 
clothes, even her two or three books, were hung up by 
strings ; there being only room for one tiny t^lile, besides 
the stove. In one corner stood a step-ladder, which led 
up through a hole in the ceiling to the cranny overhead in 
vhich she slept. This was all the old woman had. She 
lived here alone, and she paid to tlie Duke of Westminster 
two shillings and sixpence a week for the rent of the place. 
" It's dear at the rent," she said ; " but it's a respectable 
place, an' I thiuk a deal o' that." And she sighed. 

The name of the Duke of Westminster and the value of 
that two and Bis|)euce to his gi-ace meant more to me that 
morning than it would have done twent3-four hours earlier ; 
for on the previous afternoon we had visited his palace, 
the famous Eaton Hall. We had walked there for weary 
hours over marble doors, under frescoed domes, through 
long lines of statues, of pictures, of stained-glass windows, 
hangings, carvings, and rare relics and trophies innumera- 
ble. We had seen the duchess's window balcony, one 
waving mass of yellow musk. " Her ladyship is very fond 
of musk. It is always to be ke|it flowering at her window," 
we were told. 

We had walked also through a glass corridor three 
hundred and Beventj--five yards long, draped with white 
okmatis and heliotrope on one side, and on the other 
14 
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banked high with gpraniums, carnations, and nil manner 
or flowers. Opening at intt'nals in these banks of flowers 
were doors into other consenatorics : one was filled chieflj- 
witli rare orchids, like an enchanted aviarv of humming- 
binls, arrested on tlje ning ; gold and white, purple and 
white, brown and gold, green, snowy white, orange ; eome 
of them as large as a fleur-de-lis. Another bouse was 
filled with ferns and palms, green, luxiii-iant, like a. bit of 
tropical forest brought across seas for his grace's pleasure, 
The most snperb sight of all was the lotus house, Cleo- 
patra herself might hare flushed with pleasure at beholding 
it. A deep tank, sixty feet long, and twenty wide, filled 
with white and blue and pink blossoms, floating, swaying, 
lulling on the dark water ; while, seemingly to uphold the 
glass roof canopying this lotns-decked sea. rose slender 
columns, wreathed with thunbergia vines in full bloom, yel- 
low, orange, and white; the glass walls of the building 
were set thick and high with maiden-hair and other rare 
ferns, interspersed at irregular intervals with solid masses 
of purple or white flowera. The spell of the place, of its 
warm, languid air, was beyond words : it was bewildering. 

All this being vivid in my mind, I started at hearing his 
grace's name from the old woman's lips, 

" So these bouses belong to the Duke of Westminster, 
do they?" I replied. 

"Yes, 'ee's the 'ole o' 't," she answered ; " an' a power 
o' money it brings 'im in, considerin' its size. 'Ee's big 
rents in this town. Mehbe je've bin out t' 'is 'all? It's 
a gran' sight, I 'm told. 1 've never seen it," 

I was minded then to tell about the duke's flowers. 1% 
would have been onlj- a bit of a fairy story to the little 
maid, a bright spot in her still bright horizons ; but I fore- 
bore, for the sake of the old woman's soul, already enough 
wrung and embittered by the long strain of her hard lot, 
and ite contrast with that of her betters, without having 
that contrast enforced by a vivid picture of the duke's hot- 
houses. My own memory of them was darkened forever, 
— unreasonably so, {lerhnps ; but the antithesis came too 
suddenly and soon for me ever to separate the pictures. 

The archaiologist in Chester will frequently be lured 
JVom its streets to ils still more famous walls. This side 
Komc there is no such piece of Roman masonry work, to 
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be seen. Here, indeed, is the air full of ballad measures, 
to whieh one must step, if he go hia way tliinkiiig al a\L 
Tbe four great gates, north, soutli, east, and west, — 
tliree kept by earls, aud only one owuod by the citizens ; 
the lesser posterns, with commoner names, born of tlieir 
different aorta of traffic, or the fords to which they led ; 
the towers and turrets, fought over, lost and won, anil won 
and lost, trod by cenluriea of brave figiilei-a whose uauiea 
live forever; bi'idgowajs aud arches iu IJieir own succes- 
aiona, of as noble Uueage as any lineages of men, — of 
such are the walls of Chester. They sin-round the old 
city ; are nearly two miles in length, and were originally 
of the width prescribed in the ancient Roman manual of 
Vitruvius, " that two armed men may pass each other 
witliout impedimcnL" There are many places, now, how- 
ever, whicli would by no means come up to that standard ; 
Nature having nsurpcd much space with Ler various 
growths, and time having been chipping away at them as 
well. In fact, on some portions of the wall, there is only 
a narrow grassy footpath, such as might wind around in a 
Till^o churchyard. To come up by hoary stone staii-s, out 
of the bustling street, atop of the wall, and out on such a 
bit of footpath as this, with an outlook over the Rood Kye 
meadow and off toward the I'cgion of the old Welsh caattes, 
is a fine early-morning treat in Chester. !Jome of the 
towers are now sunk to the ignoble uses of heterogeneous 
museums. Old women have tlie keys, and for a fee admit 
curious people to the ancient ctiambers and keeps, where, 
after having the satisfaction of standing where kings ha\'e 
stood, and looking off over fields where kings' battles were 
fought, they can gaze at glass cases full of curiosities and 
relics of one sort and anotlier, sometimes of an incredible 
worth less n ess. lu the tower known as King Charles's 
Tower, from the fact of Charles I. haring stood tlicre. 
on the 27t.h of September, 1645, overlooking the to him 
luckless battle of Rowton Moor, is the most miscella- 
neous collection of odds and ends ever offered to puiilic 
gaze, A verj' old woman keeps the kej- of this tower, and 
is lierself by no means the least of the curiosities in it. 
She was bom in Chester, and recollects well when all the 
space outside the old walls, which is now occupied by tlic 
modern city, was chiefly woods ; she used to go, in her 
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childhood, to play and to gather flowers in them. The 
fiict that King Cliarlcs once louked tlii'uugh the wiadovr of 
this turret lius grown, by a sort of geometrical ratio relative 
to lh(! number of years she has l>eeR reiterating the state- 
ment, into a coloBsally disproporlionatu place in her mind. 

" The king, mem, stood just where you 're standiu' now," 
she aays over and over and over, in a mechanical manner, 
aa long as you remain in the tower. I wondered if she 
said it all night, in her sleep ; aud if, if one were to 8|>end 
a whole day in the tower, sLie would no\-er stop saj ing it. 
She was an enthusiastic show-woman of ber little store i 
undismayed by any amount of indifference on the part of 
her listeners. " 'Ere 's a faoe yon know, mem, I dara 
Bay," producing from one comer of the glass case a 
cheap newspaper jjieture, mueh soiled, of Genei-al Grant. 
*• 'Ee was in this tower last summer, aud 'ee was much 
binterested." 

Next to General Grant's portrait came "a ring snake 
from Kentucky." "It's my brother, mem, brought that 
over: twenty years ag;o, 'ee was in Hamerica. Yon must 
undustand the puttin' of 'em hup better than we do, mem, 
for 'ere's these salamanders was only put hup two years 
ago, an" they 've quite gone a'ready, in that time." 

She had a statuette of King Charles, Cromwell's chap- 
lain's broth bowl, a bit of a bedqnilt of Queen Anne's, a 
black snake fVom Australia, a flue-tooth comb trOTa AiHca. 
a tattered fifty-cent piece of American paper cnrreney, and. 
a string of shell money from the South Sea Islands, all 
arranged in close proximity. Taking up the bit of Amer- 
ican currency, she held it ont toward ns, saying inqniringiy, 
"Hextinct now, mem, I believe?" I tiiftik she can hardly 
have recovered even yet from the bewilderment into which 
she was thrown by our convulsive laughter and ejaculated 
reply, " Oh, no ! Would that it were ! " 

In a clear day can be seeD fi'om this tower, a do^cn or 
BO miles to the south, the ruins of a castle built by Earl 
Randel Blundeville. He was the Earl Ranrtel of whom 
Itoger Lacy, constable of Cheshire in 1 204, made a famous 
rescue, once on a time. Tlie carl, it seems, was in a des- 
perate strait, besieged in one of his castles by the Welsh ; 
perhaps in this very eastle. Roger Lacy, hearing of the 
earl's situation, forthwith made a muster of all the tramps, 
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beware, and rapscallions he eould fiod, — "a tumtiltiiouB 
roul," says the chronicle, "of loose, diaordcrl.y, and dis- 
solute persons, players, minstrela, shoemakers and the 
like, — and marched speedily towards the enemy," The 
Welsh, seeing so great a multitude coming, raised their 
siege and fled ; and the earl, thus delivered, showed his 
gratitude to Constable Roger by conferring upon him per- 
petual autliority over the loose, idle persons in Cheshire ; 
making the office hereditary in the Lacy family. A Ibaiili- 
less dignity, one would suppose, at best ; by no means a 
sinecure, at any time, and daring the season of the Mid- 
summer Fairs a terrible responsibility : it being the law of 
the land that during those fairs the city of Chester was 
for the space of one month a free city of refuge for all 
criminals, of whatsoever degree; in token of which a 
glove was himg out at St. Peter's Church, on the first day 
of the fairs. 

There is another good tale of Roger Laey's prowess. 
He seems to have been a ro^ing fighter, for be once held 
a castle in Normandy, for King John, against the Fi'eneh, 
" with such gallantry that after all his victuals were spent, 
having been besieged almost a year, and many assaults of 
the enemy made, but still repulsed by him, he mounts his 
horse, and issues out of the castle with his troop into the 
middest of his enemies, chusing rather to die like a soldier, 
than to starve to death. He slew many of the enemy, l)ut 
was at last with mnch difficulty talcen prisoner ; so he and 
his soldiers were brought prisoners to the King of France, 
where, by the command of the king. Roger Lacy was to 
be held no strict prisoner, for his great honesty and trust 
in keeping the Castle so gallantly. . . . King John's letter 
to Roger Lacy concerning the keeping of the said castle, 
yon may see among tlie Norman writings put out by 
Andrew du Chesne. and printed at Paris in 1619." Of all 
of which, if no bnllad liave ever been written, it is certain 
that songs must have been song hj' minstrels at the time : 
and the name of the brave Roger's lady-love was well 
suited to minstrelsy, she being one Maud de Clare. Plain 
Roger Lacy aud Maud de Clare ! The dullest fancy takes 
a leap at the sound of the two names. 

In the same old chronicle which gives those and many 
other uaiTatives of Roger Lacy is the history of a singular, 
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hair-wittcd being, wbo was known in Vale-Roj'ale, in the 
flfleentli centurj', as Nixon the PropLct. How much tliat 
the old rccortis daim for liim, in the way of minute ami 
minutely fulBlled prophecies, is to be set down to tlie 
score of ignoi'ant eiipcratition, it is bard now to say ; but 
there mn»t bave been aomc foundation in fact for the nar- 
rative. Robert Nixon was tlie son of a farmer in Cliesliire 
County, and was Iwni in the yejir 1467. His stupidity 
and ignorance were said to be "invincible." No efforts 
could make him uuderatand anything save the care of 
cattle, and even in this be showed at times a brutish and 
idiotic cruelty. He had a very rough, coarse voice, but 
said little, Bometimes passing whole months witliout open- 
ing hia lips to speak. Ho began very early to foretell 
events, and with an apparently preternatural accunu^j'. 
When he was a lad, be was seen, one day, to abuse an ox 
belonging to his brother. To a person threatening to in- 
form his brother of tliis act, liobeit replied that three daj's 
later his brother would not own the ox. Sure enough, on 
the next day a life inheiitance came into the estate on 
which his brother was a tenant, and that very ox was 
biken for the " heriot bond to the new owner." One of 
the abbey monks having displeased him, be excliumcd, — 



The couplet was tlionght at the time to be simple non- 
sense ; but as it turned out, the last abbot of that monas- 
tery was named Harrow, and when the king suppressed 
the monastery he gave the domain to Sir Thomas liolcroft, 
whose crest was a raven. 

It was also one of Nixon's predictions that the two 
abbeys of Vale-Royalc and Norton should meet on Ortou 
bridge and the thorn growing in the abbey 3ard shonld be 
its door. 

When the abbeys were pulled down, in the time of the 
Reformation, stones taken from each of thera were used in 
rebuilding that bridge ; and the thorn-tree was cut down, 
and placed as a barrier across the entrance to the abbey 
court, to keep the sheep from entering there. 

The most remarkable of Nixon's predictions or reve- 
lations was at the time of the battle on Dosworth Field 
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between Richard III. and tfenry VII. On that day, as he 
waa driving a \}a\v of oxen, lie stojiijcd sudclenly, and willi 
hiB whip pointiDg now one way, now another, ti'ied aloud, 
" Now, Richard," " Now, Harry I " At last he said, " Now, 
Harry, get over that ditch, and you gain the day ! " The 
l)loiigLmen witli him were greatly amazed, and related to 
many persons what had passed. When a courier came 
thi'ough the conntrj' announcing the result of the battle, he 
verified every word Nixon hatl said. 

This courier, when he returned to court, recounted Nix- 
on's predictions; and King Henry was so impressed by 
them that he at once sent orders to have him brought to 
the palace. 

Before this messenger arrived, Nixon ran about like a 
madman, weeping and crying that the king was about 
sending for him, and that he must go to court to be 
starved to death. 

In a few days the royal messenger appeared. Nixon was 
turning the spit in his brother's kitchen. Just before the 
inessenger came in eight, he shrieked out, " He is ou the 
road ! He is coining for nie I I shall be starved ! " 

Lamenting loudjj-, he was carried away almost by force, 
and taken into the presence of the king, who tried him 
with various tests : among others, he hid a diamond ring, 
and commanded Nixon to And it ; but all the answer he got 
from the cunning varlet was, " He that hideth can find," 
The king caused all ho said to he carefully noted and put 
down in writing ; gave him the run of the palace, and com- 
manded that no one should molest or oSend him in any 
way. 

One day, when the king was setting off on a hunt, Nixon 
ran to him. crying and beting to be allowed to go too; 
saying that his time had come now, and he wonld be 
starved if he were left behind. To humor his whim and 
ease his fears, the king gave him into the especial eharge 
and keeping of one of the chief officers of the eom-t. The 
officer, in turn, to make sure that no ill befell the poor 
fellow, locked him up in one of his private rooms, and with 
his own hands carried food to him. liut after a day or 
two, a very indent message from the king calling tliis 
officer suddenly away, in the haste of his departure he for- 
got Nixon, and left him locked up in the apartment. No 
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one missed litm ordiscovered liim ; and wben at the end of 
three days the otHcer n?tiirned, Nixon was found dead, - 
dead, as he bad hiuisell' Ibretold, of stan-ation. Il is 
strange aod ]>itiful storv, a tate suited to its eentiirj', an 
could not be left out were there ever Ut be writteti a ballad- 
hislory of the V'ule-Roj'ale'a olden days. 

It is a question, in early mornings in Chester, whether to 
take a turn on the ancient walls, listening tu echoes such aa 
these from all the fair country in sight in embrace of the 
Dee, or to saunter through the market, and hear the shriller 
but no less characteristic voice of Ceetrian life to-day. 

Markets are always good vantage-grounds for studying 
tlie life and people of a place or rfgion. The tine traveller 
never feels completely at home in a town till he has been 
in the markets. Many times ] have gathered fixtm the 
chance speech of an ignorant market man or woman in- 
formation I hud been in search of for da^'s. Markets are 
especially interesting in places where caste and class lines 
are strongly drawn, as in England. The market man or 
woman wliose ancestors have been of tlie same following, 
and who has no higher ambition in life than to continue, 
and if jKissible enhance, the good will and the good name 
of the business, is good authority to consult on all matters 
within his range. There is a self-poise about him, the 
result of his satisfaction with his own position, which is 
dtgniKed and pleasing. 

On my last moniing in Chester, I spent an hour or two 
In the markets, and encountered two good specimens of 
this class. One was a fair, slender girl, so unexccption- 
ably dressed in a plain, well-cut nlstei' that, as I obsciTed 
her in the crowd of market-women, I supposed she was 
a young housekeeper, out for her early marketing; bat 
presently, to my great astonishment, I saw her with her 
own hands measuring onions into a huckster- woman's 
basket. Ort drawing nearer, I discovered tliat she was 
the proprietress of a nutty vegetable cart, piled full of all 
sorts of gi-een stuff, which she was selling to the sellers. 
She could not have been mare than eighteen. Her man- 
ner and speech were prompt, decisive, business-like ; she 
wasted no words in her transactions. Her little brother 
held the sturdy pony's reins, and she stood by the side of 
the cart, ready to take ordei-a. She said that she lived tea 
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miles out of towD ; that she kdcI her three brothera had a 
lai'ge market garden, of whieh they did all the work with 
tbeir own hands, nnd ehe and this lad brought the produce 
to market daily. 

"I make more sellin' 'olesale than sellio' standin'," slie 
said; "an' I'm 'ome again by teif o'clock, to be at the 

I observed that all who bought from her addressed her 
" and bore tiiemselvea toward her with a certain 
respectful nesB of demeanor, s-howing that they considered 
her avocation a grade or so above their own. 

A matronly woman, with pink (rfieeks and bright hazel 
eyes, had walked in from her farm, a distance of six miles, 
because the load of greena, egga, poultry, and flowers was 
all that ber small pony tK>uld draw. Beautiful moss roses 
she had, at " thrippence" a bunch. 

" No, no, Ada, not any more," she said, in a detieions 
low voice, to a child by her side, who was slylj' taking a 
rose from one of the baskets. "You've enough there. 
It hurts them to lie in the 'ot sun. — My daugiiter, mem," 
she explained, as the little thing shrunk back, covered 
with confusion, and pretended to be very busy arranging 
the flowers on a little boai'd laid across two stones, behind 
which she was squatted, — " my daughter, mem. All the 
profits of tlie flowers they sell arc their own, mem. They 
puts it all in the missionary bos. They 'd eighteen an' 
sis last year, mem, in all, besides what they put in the 
school bos. Yes, mem, indeed thej' had." 

It strack me that this devout mother took a strange view 
of the meaning of the word "own," and I did not spend 
so much money on Ada's flowers as I would have done if 
I had thought Ada would ha-vc the spending of it herself, 
in her own childish way. But I bought a big bunch of 
red and white daisies, and another of columbines, white 
pinks, ivy, and poppies ; and the little maid, barely ten , 
years old, took my silver, made change, and gave mo 
the flowers with a winsome smile and a genuine market- 
wiiman's "Thank j"ou, mem." 

It was a pretty scene : the open space in front of the 
market building, filled with baskets, bs^s, ban-ows, piles 
of fresh green things, chiefl.y of those endless cabbage 
species, which England so proudly enumerates when called 
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upon to mention licr vegetables; the dealers were prin- 
cipally women, with tVesb, fair faces, rosy cheelis, and 
Botl voices ; in the outer circle, scores of tiny lionkey- 
carta, in wbii^h tlie vegetables bad been brougiit. One 
c-liiibliy little girl, surely not more tban seven, was begin- 
itiiij; Uer market-woman's training by minding the donkey, 
wbilc her mother attended to trade. As she stuod by the 
donkey's side, her bead barely i-eocbed to his ears ; but be 
entered very cleverly into the spirit of the farce of being 
kept in place by such a mite, and to that end employed 
Lor busily in feeding him with handfula of grass. If she 
stopped, he poked bis nose into her neck and rummaged 
under her chin, till she began again. AU had flowers to 
sell, if it were only a single bunch, or plant in a pot ; and 
there were in the building several fine stalls entirely filled 
with flowers, — roses, carnations, geraniums, and wonder* 
fnl pansies. Noticing, in one stall, a blossom I had never 
before seen, I asked tlie old woman who kept the stand to 
tell me its name. She clapped her hand to her bead trag- 
ically. "'Deed, mem, it's strange. Ye 're the second 
has asked me the name o' that flower ; an' it 's gone out 
o' ray head. If the young lady that bas the next stand 
was here, abe 'd tell ye. It was from her I got the roots : 
she 's a great botanist, mem, an' a fine gardener. Could 
I send ye the name o' 't, mem? I 'd be pleased to accom- 
modate ye, an' may be ye 'd like a root or two o' 't. It '8 
a free grower. We 've 'ad a death in the house, mem, — 
my little grandchild, only a few bonrs ill, — an' it seems 
like it 'ad confused the 'ole 'ouse. We 've not 'ad 'eart to 
take pains with tbe flowers yet." 

The old woman's artless, garrulous words smote like a 
sudden bell-note echo from a far past, — an echo that 
never ceases for hearts that have once known how bell- 
notes sound when bells toll for beloved dead! The 
thongbts her words woke seemed to span Chester's cen- 
turies more vividly than all the old chronicle traditions 
and legends, than sculptured Koman altar, or coin, or 
{craven story in stone. The strange changes they recorded 
were but things of the surface, conditions of the hour. 
Through and past them all, life remained the same. Grief 
and joy do not alter shape or sort. Love and love's losses 
and hurts are the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 
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NORWAY, DENMARK, AND GERMANY. 
BEIIGEN DAYS. 

The hardest way to go to Norway ia by way of the 
North Sea. It is two (lays' and two oighta' sail from Hull 
to Bergen; and two days and two iiiglita on the North 
Sea are nearly as bail as two days and two nights on the 
English Channel would be. But the hardest way is the 
best way, in this as in so many other tilings. No possible 
approach to Norway fi'om the Continent can give one the 
Buddcn characteristic impression of Norway sea and shore 
which he gets as ho sails up tlie Stavanger Fjord, and sees 
the town of Stnvanger looking off from its hillside over 
the fleets of island and rock that lie moored in its harbor. 

At first sight it seems as if there were no Norway coast 
at all, only an endless series of islands beyonil islands, 
never stayed by any barrier of Daainland ; or as if the main- 
land itself must be being disintegrated from its very centre 
outwards, breaking up and crumbling into pieces. Surely, 
the waters, when they were commande<l to stay from off 
the earth, yielded the command but a fragmentary obedi- 
ence so far as this region was concerned. 

The tradition of the creation of Norway seems a nat- 
ural outgrowth of the place, — the only way, in fact, of 
accounting for the lay of the land. The legend declares 
that Norway was made last, and in this wise : On the 
seventh day, while God was resting from his labors, the 
devil, full of spite at seeing so fair a world, hurled into 
the ocean a gigantic rock, — a rock so large that it threat- 
ened to break the axis of the universe. But the Lord 
seized it, and fixed it firm in p]aoe. with its myriad jutting 
points just above the waters. Between these points he 
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scattered all tliD earth he had left ; oothing like enoogli to 
i-ovcr tbc' nxk, or to make a reaiioetable continent, — 
onlj' just enough to redeem spots here and there, and give 
rnati a foothold on it. The Tact that forty per cent of tho 
whole surface of Norway ia over three thousand feet above 
the sea is certainly a corroboration of this legend. 

This island fringe gives to the coast of Norway an in- 
(leliiiable cbann, — the charm of endless maze, vista, ex- 
{>ectatiDn, aud HUqirise ; lure, also, suggestion, dim hint, 
and reticent revelation, like a ctmrneter one cannot fathom, 
and behavior one can never reckon on. Though the 
ship sail in and out of the labyrinths never so safely and 
quickly, fancy is always busy at deep sea soundings; be- 
wildei-ed by Ibc myriad shapes, anil half eonseiuus of a 
sort of rhythm in their swift, perpetual change, as if they, 
and not the ship, were gliding. The vivid verdure on 
them in spots has more the expression of souietliing mo- 
meutaiily donned and worn than of a growth. It seema 
accidental and decorative, flung on suddenly ; then, again, 
soft, thick, inexhaustible, as if the islands might he the 
tops of drowned forests. 

Stavanger ia one of the most ancient towns in Norway. 
It looks as if it were one of the most ancient in the world ; 
its veiy brightness, with its faded red houses, open win- 
dows, and rugged pavements, being like the color and 
smile one sees sometimes on a cheerful, wrinkled, old facei 
The houses are packed close together, going up-hill as 
hard as they can ; roofs red tiled ; gable ends red tiled 
also, which gives a droll eyebrow effect to the ends of the 
houses, and helps wonderfully to sliow off pretty faces 
just beneath them, looking ont of windows. All the win- 
dows open in the middle, outwards, like shutters; and it 
would not be much risk to say that there is not a window- 
sill in all Stavanger without flowers. Certainly, we did 
not see one in a three hoors' ramble. From an old watch- 
tower, which stands on the top of the first sharp hill above 
the harbor, is a sweeping off-look, seaward and coastward, 
to north and south ; long promontories, green and curving, 
with low red roofs here and there, shot up into relief by 
the sharp contrast of color ; bays of bhie water break- 
ing in between ; distant ranges of mountains glittering 
White ; thousands of blanda in sight at once. Stavangcr's 
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iipproach strikes Norway's key-note witli a bold hand, and 
olti Norway and new Norway meet iii Stavangcr's markct- 
place. Au old cathedral, the olde&t but one in the coun- 
try, looks down a httle inner harbor, where lie sloops 
loaded witU gay pottery of shapes and colors copied from 
tlie latest patterns out in Staffordsliire. Tliese are made 
by peasants many miles away, on the shores of the ijords ; 
bowls, jare, flowei'-iwts, jugs, and plates, brown, cream- 
oolored, red, and wliite ; paiut«d with flowers, and decorated 
with Grecian and Etruscan patterns in simple lines. The 
sloop decks ai'e piled high with them, — a gay show, and 
an odd enough freight to be at sea in a storm. The sail- 
ors' heads bob up and down among the pots and pans, 
and the salesman sits flat on the deck, lost from view, un- 
til a purchaser appears. Miraculously cheap this pottery 
is, as well as fantastic of shape and cxtlor; one could fit 
out his table off one of these crockery sloops, for next 
to nothing. Along the wharves were marketrstands of all 
soils : old women selling iuchsias, myrtles, carrots, and 
cabbages, and blueberries, all together; piles of wooden 
shoes, too, — clumsy tbiugs, hollowed out of a single 
chunk of wood, shaped like a Chinese junk keel, and 
eoarselj' daubed with black paint on the outside ; no Leel 
to hold them on, and but little toe. The racket made by 
shuffling along on pavements in them is amazing, and 
"down at the heel" becomes a phrase of new signifleance, 
after one has heard the thing done in Norway. 

Just outside the market-place we came upon onr first 
cariole ; it was going by like the wind, drawn by a little 
Norwegian pony, which seemed part pincusbioo, part 
spaniel, part fat snowbird, and the rest pony, with a ehoe- 
brush, bristles up, for a mane. Such good-will in his trot, 
and such a sense of honor and independence in the wrig- 
gle of his head, and such affectionateness all over him, no 
wonder the Norwegians love sncli a species of grown-up 
useful pet dogs. Hai'dy they are, and, if they choose, 
swift ; obe_y ^'oices better than whips, and would rather 
have bread than hay to eat, at any time of daj'. The car- 
iole is a kind of compressed sulky, open, witliout springs ; 
the narrow seat, narrow even for one person, set high np 
on elastic wooden shafts, which rest on the axle-tree at the 
back, and on a sort of saddle-piece in £ront. The horee 
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Ib barncei^d ver}' far forwanl id the low thilU, and has ths 
direct weight on bis shoulders. A queerer Bight than such 
a vehide as this, coming at a Norwegian jwnji's beat rate 
towards you, with a pretty Norwegian girl driving, and 
standing up on the cross-piece behind her a handsome 
Norwegian ofHcer, with bis plumed head above hers, bent 
a little to the right or left, and very close, lovers of humaa 
nature in picturesque situations neeil not wish to see. 
Less picbircBqiic, and no doubt less happy for the time 
being, but no less characteristic, was the first family we 
saw in Stavanger taking an airing ; a square wooden box 
for a wagon,- — nothing more than a vegetable bin on 
wheels. This held two large milk-cans, several bushels 
of cabbages, four children, and their mother. The father 
walked sturdily l)esi<ie the wngon, his head bent down, like 
his pony's ; serious eyes, a resolute mouth, and a certain 
look of unjoyous content marked him as a good specimen 
of the best sort of Norwegian peasant. The woman and 
the children wore the same look of unjoyous and unmirth- 
ful content ; silent, serious, satisfied, tbej' all sat still 
among the cabbages. So solemn a thing is it to be bom 
in latitude north. Had those cabbages grown in the 
Campagna, the man would have been singing, the woman 
laughing, and the j-oung ones rolling about in the cart like 
kittens. 

From Stavanger to Bergen is a half-daj-'s sail : in and 
out among islands, promontories, inlets, rocks ; now wide 
sea on one hand, and m^cd shore on the other ; now El 
very archipelago of bits of land and stone flung about lU 
chaotic confusion, on all sides. Many of the islands are 
nothing but low beds of granite, looking as if it were in 
flaky slices like mica, or else minutely roughened and stip- 
pled, as though cooled suddenly fVom a tremendous Iwil. 
Some of these islands have oases of green in them ; tiny 
red farm-houses, siiuk in hollows, with narrow settings of 
cmcmld around them ; hand's-breadth patches of grain 
here and there, left behind as IVom some han'est, which 
the hungry- sea is following after to glean. No language 
can describe the fantastic, elusive charm of this islet and 
rocklet universe: hnlf sadness, hnlf cheer, half lonelj-, 
half teeming, altogether brilliant an<l brimming with 
beauty ; green land, gray rock, and blue water, suiting, 
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swaying, blending, parting, dancing together, in stately 
iinil contagions pleasure. Un the north horizon rise grand 
ti now-topped peaks ; broad lilue bays make np into the 
land walled by mountains ; snow Qelds and glaeiers glit- 
ti^r in the distanL-e ; and waterfalls, like silver threads, 
shine fixim afar on the misty clouds. • At every new turn 
is a hamlet or hoaee, looking as if it had just crept into 
shelter ; one solitarj- boat moored at the base of its rock, 
often the only token of a link kept with tiie outer world. 

The half-day's sail f^-um Stavanger to BcJ^en is all like 
this, except that after one turns soutliward into the Bergen 
Fjord the mysterious islanded shores press closer, and the 
hill shores back of them rise higher, so that expectancy 
and wonder deepen moment iiy moment, till the moment of 
landing on Bei^en's water rim. " Will there be carriages 
at the wharf? " we had asked of the terrible stewardess who 
had tyrannized over our ship for two days, like a French 
Revolution flshwoman. " Carriages ! " she cried, with her 
arms akimbo. "The streets in Bergen are so steep car- 
riages can't drive down them. The horses would tumble 
back on the carriage." — a purely gratnitous Action on 
her part, for what motive it is hard to conceive. But it 
much enhanced the interest with which we gazed at the 
rounding hills, slowly hemming ns in closer and closer, and 
looking quite steep enougli to justify the stewardess's as- 
sertion. By clocks, it was t«n o'clock at night; hy sky, 
about dawn, or just alter Bunset ; hy air, atmospliere, 
light, no time which any human being ever heard named 
or defined. There is nothing in any known calendar of 
daylight, twilight, or nightJight which Is like this Norwe- 
gian interval between two lights. It is weird, bewildering, 
disconcerting. You don't know whether yon are glarl or 
sorry, pleased or seared ; whether you really can see or 
not ; whether yon 'd better begin another day's work at 
once, or make believe it is time to go to bed. 

If Bomelwdy would invent a word which shoidd bear 
the same interesting, specific, and intelligible relation to 
light and dark that "amphibious" does to land and wnt«r, 
it would Iw, in describing Norway twilight, of more use 
than all the rest of the English language put together. 
Perhaps the Norwegians have such a wonl. I think it 
highly probable they have, and I wish I knew it. 
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In tliis strange illuminated twilight, we landed 
Bilcnt IJergen wharf. The quay was in shadow of high 
wurfliouses. A few nonthalaiit and leiaundy men and lin_va 
were anililing a1)oul; custoni-houae men, speaking thu jar- 
gon oF their race, went through the farce of apiieaiing to 
runsaek our luggage. Our partj' seemed i nstanta neons ly 
U> Lave disintegrated, in the half darkness, into odds and 
ends of unassorted boxes and [leople, and it was with gioti- 
tude as for a sucecssion of interpositions of a superior and 
inx incible power that we finally found ourselves together 
aguiu in one hot«l, and decided that, on the whole, it was 
best to go to bed, in spite of the light, because, as it was 
already near midnight^ it would vei-y soon be still lighter, 
and there would be no going to l>ed at all. 

The next day, we began Bergen by driving out of it (a 
good waj' always, to begin a place). No going out of 
Bergen eastward or westwani except straight up akj-ward, 
so steep are the slopes. Southward the countiy opens by 
gentler ascents, and pretty countrj- houses are built along 
the road for miles, — all of wood, and of hght colors, 
with much fantastic carving about tbem ; summer-housea 
perched on the terraces, among lime, birch, and ash trees. 
One whieh we saw was in octagon shape, aud had Uie 
roof thick sodded with grass, which waved in the wind. 
The eight open spaces of the sides were draped with 
bright scarlet curtains, drawn away tight on each side, 
making a Gothic arch line of red at each opening. It 
looked hke somebody's gay palanquin set down to wait. 

Our driver's name was Nils. He matched it: short, 
sturdy, and good-natured; red cheeks and shining brown 
eyes. His ponies scrambled along splendidly, and stopped 
to rest whenever they felt like it, — not often, to be sure, 
but they had their own way whenever they did, and were 
allowed to stand still. Generally they put their heads 
down and started off of their own accord in a few seconds j 
occasionally Nils reminded them by a chuckle to go on. 

There is no need of any society for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals in Norway. The Norwegian seema 
to be instinctively kind to all beasts of bondage. At the 
foot of steep hills is to bo seen everywhere the sign, " Do 
not forget to rest the horses." The noise Nils made when 
he wished to stop his ponies gave ifs a fright, the first time 
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we heaixl it It is the drollest sound ever invented for such 
a use: a loud eall of rolliug r'a; an ingenious human p.irmiy 
on a watchuiau'a rattlu ; a crosa between a bellow and a 
purr. It is uuiversal in Noiway, but oue can never become 
accustomed to it unlesa tie lias heard it from infancy up. 

The wild ami wooded country through which we drove 
was like parts of the nortliem liill countiy- of New England : 
ateop, stony liilb ; nooks full of ferns ; bits of meadutv in 
sunlight and sbadow, witli clover, and buttercups, and 
bluebells, and great mossy bowlders ; farm-liouses snugged 
down in hollows to escape tlic wind ; lovely dark tarns, 
with pond-lilies aSoat, just too far from the shore for arms 
to reach them. Only wlien we met people, or when the 
great blue fjord gloan)i;d through the trees below us, did 
we know we were away from home. It is a glory wlieu 
an arm of the sea readies up into the heart of a hill coun- 
try, so that men may sail to and from mountain bases. No 
wonder that the Vikings went forth witli the passion of con- 
quering, and yet forever returned and returned, with the 
passion of loving their gam'.e Norge. 

When we came back to the inn, we were invited into the 
landlady's own parlor, and there were served to us wine 
and milk and sweet tarts, in a gracious and simple hospital- 
ity. The landlady and her sidter were beautiful old ladies, 
well past sixty, with shins like peaches, aud briglit eyes 
and quick smiles. High caps of wliito lace, trimmed with 
shy-blue ribbons, and blue ostrich feathers laid on them like 
wreaths above the forehead, gave to their expression a sort 
of infantile elegance which was bewitching in its nnworld- 
liness; small white shawls thrown over their shoulders, 
and reaching only just below the belt, like those worn 
by old Quaker women, corroborated the simplicity of tiie 
blue ribbons, and added to the charm. They hail all the 
freshness and spotlessness of Quakers, with color and 
plumes added ; a combination sorely unique of its kind. 
One of these old ladies was as gay a chatterer as if she 
were only seventeen. Slie liad not one tooth in her mouth ; 
but her mouth was no more made ugly by the absence of 
teeth, as are most old women's mouths! than a babv's 
mouth is made ngly by the same lack. The lips were full 
and soft and red; lier face was not wrinkled ; and when she 
talked aud lauglied and nodded, the blue ostrich feathers 
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bobbing nbove, she looked like some sort of tniraculoaa 
liahy, that bad learned to talk befure "ti'elhin^ " 

Hor niece, who was our only interprKter, and too shy 
to use quickly and fluently even the Eaglisb ahe knew, 
was in despair at trying to translate her. ' 
much, too much," she said. " I cannot follow 
far behind," ami she laughed as heartily as her aunt. The 
old lady was brimful of stories : sbe had known Bergen, 
in and out, for half a century, and forgotten nolbing. It 
was a great pleasure to set her going, and get at her nar- 
rative by pee|i9, as one sees a landscape tlii-ough cbiiiks in 
a, fence, nhen one is whirling by in a railway train. One 
of her beat slovies was of " the man who waa brought back 
from the dead by coffee." 

It seemed that when she waa young there lived in Bergea 
three old women, past whose house an eccentric old bach- 
elor used to walk every day at a certain hour. When he 
came back from his walk, he always stopped at their house 
and drank a cup of coffee. This he had done for a great 
many years. " He was their watch to tell the time by," 
and when he first passed the house they began to make 
the coffee, that it should be ready on his return. At last 
he fell ill and died, and two of these old women were hued 
to sit up one night and watch the corpse. It is the custom 
in Norway to keep all dead bodies one week before burial, 
if not in the house where they have died, then in the chapel 
at the graveyard. " Wheu we do die on a Wednesday, 
we shall not be buried till another Wednesday have come," 
said the niece, explaining this custom. 

These old women were sitting in the room with tho 
corpse, talking and sipping hot coffee together, and saj'ing 
how they should miss him ; that never more would he go 
by their house and stop to get his coffee. 

"Atany rate, he shall taste the coffee once more," said 
one of them, and she put a spoonful of the hot coffee into 
the corpse's lips, at which the old gentleman stirred, drew 
a long breath, and began to lift himself up, upon which 
the women uttered such shrieks that the city watchman, 
passing by, broke quickly irto the house, to see what was 
the matter. Entering the room, he found the watchers 
senseless on the floor, and the corpse sitting bolt upright 
in his colfln, looking around him, much bewildered. 
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he did live many years after tliat time, — many, many 
years. My aunt did linow him well," said the iiiec-e. 

Otber of her etoriea were of the sort common to the 
whole world, — stories of the love, sori'ow, tragedy, mys- 
tery, which are inwoven in the very warp and woof of 
human life ; the same on tlie bleak North Sea coast as on 
bright Southern shores. Jt seemed, however, a little more 
desolate to have Uved in the sunless North sevcntj' years 
of snch life as bad been dealt to one Bergi-n woman, who 
had but just passed away. Seventy years she had Jived in 
Bei^n, the last tliirty alone, with one servant. In her 
youth she had been beautiful ; and when she was still little 
more than a child had come to love very deaily the eldest 
»on in a neighbor's house. Their parents were friends : the 
young people saw each other wjtiiout restraint, familiarly, 
fondly, and a great love grew up between them. They 
were suffered to become betrothed, but for some unasaigned 
reason their maiTiage was forbidden. For years Ibey bore 
with strange patience their parents' apparently capricious 
decision. At last the blow fell. One of the fathers, lying 
at the point of death, revealed a teri'ihle secret. This 
faithful betrothed man and woman were own brother and 
Bister. The shame of two homes, Ihe guilt of two unsus- 
pected wrong-doers, was told ; the mystery was cleared 
up, and more than one heart broken. Bilt«r as was the 
grief of the two betrothed, who could now never wed, there 
must have liecn gi-ief still more terrible in tlie heai-ts of 
those long ago wedded, and bo long deceived. The father 
died as soon as he had confessed the guilty secret The 
young man left Norway, and died in some far countrj'. 
The girl lived on, — lived to be seventy, — alone with her 
Borrow and disgrace. 

Two other Bergen lovers had had better fate. Spite of 
fathers and mothers who had forbidden them to meet, it 
fell out for them to be safely married, one night, in Ihe 
very teeth of the closest watching. The giil was per- 
mitted to go, under the escort of a faithful man-senant, to 
ft wedding dance at a friend's house. The man-servant 
was ordered to stand guard at the door, till the dance was 
over ; if the lover appeared, the girl was to be instantly 
taken home. Strange oversight, for parents so much in 
earnest aa that, to forget that houses have more than one 
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doori When tlio mirth was at its heigbt, the girl stole 
away by the bat-k door, aud fled to her lover. At length 
the dance was over, and tbe guests were leaving; anx- 
iously the faithful servitor, who liad uever once lelt tliu 
dnorstt' p, looked for bis young luisti-eas. Tbe last guest 
departed ; hia mistress did not appear. Id great terrur 
be entered ; the house was searc-beti in vain ; no one knew 
when sbe had taken her leave. Trembling, he ran back 
to the fattier with the unwelcome news ; and both going 
in hot haste to tbe lover's houae, there thej- found the two 
young people sitting gay and happy over cake aud wine, 
with the excellent clerg3'man who hod that very hour made 
them man and wife. 

Tbe old lady liad a firm and unalterable belief in ghosts, 
aa indeed she had some little right to have, one was forced 
to admit, after hearing her stories. "And could you be- 
lieve that after a man is dead he should be seen again oa 
if ho were alive?" said the niece, "My aunt is so sure, 
BO sure she have seen such ; also my aunt's sister, they 
did both did see him." 

At one time the two sisters hired a house in Bergen, and 
lived together. In one of the upper halts stood a small 
trunk, whicli ha<l been left there bj- a sailor, in payment 
of a debt be had owed to the owuer of tbu house. One 
day, in broad daylight, there suddenly appeared, before 
the younger sister, tbe shape of a man in sailor's dress. 
He walked toward her, holding out a paper. Slie spoke to 
him wonderingly, asking what he wanted. At the sound 
of her voice be vanistied into tbin air. Sbe fainted, and 
was for some weeks seriously ill. A few months later, the 
same figure appeared in tlic bedroom of the eldest sister 
(tlie old lady who told these stories). He came in the 
night, and approached her bed holding out a white paper 
in his hands. " My aunt say she could cut the shape in 
paper like the hat he wore on hia bead ; she did sec it so 
plain to-day as she have seen it then, and it shall be filly 
years since he did come by her bed. Sbe was so scared 
she would not have tlie trunk of the sailor to stand in the 
house longer ; and after the trunk had gone awaj' he did 
come uo more to Iheir house." 

Another instance of this gliost-seeing was truly 
markable, and not so easilj' explained by any freak of 
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iniaginatioii. "Walkiog, one day, in a public garden, witli 

a fiieud, she saw coining down the patli toward tlieni a 

eiugular old woman in a white nighliiap .and sliort white 

Lliedgown, — both very dirty. The o!d woman was loas- 

■ ing her arms in the air, and behaving so strangely that mIic 

F tliuugiit she musl be drunk, and tiirued laughingly to lii^r 

' friend, abont to aay, '• What can be the matter with Uiis. 

old woman?" when, to lier surprise, she saw Lei- friend 

I)ak>, fainting, readj' to fall to tite ground. Stic seized lier 

in her arms, called for help, and carried her to a seat. 

On returning to consciousness, bcr friend exclaimed, " It 

was my mother ! It was my mother 1 " The mother bai) 

been dead some months, had always worn in her illness 

this white cotton nightcap and short bedgown, and had 

been, it seemed, iiotorionslj' untidy. 

" Now my aunt did never see that old woman in ail her 
life," continued the niece. " 80 what think you it was, in 
that garden, that both them did see the same thing at one 
time? And my aunt's friend she get so very sick after 
that, siie were sick in bed for a long time. My aunt will 
believe always she did sec the mother's ghnst; and she 
says she have seen a great many more that slic never tjlls 
to anybody." 

All this ghost-seeing has not sobered or saddened tlie 
old lady a whit, and she looks the last person in the world 
to whom sentimental or mischief- making spirits would be 
likely to address themselves : but there is certainly some- 
tiiing uncanny, to say the least of it, in these experiences 

tof hers. 
One of the most novel pleasures in Bergen is old-silver 
ImntiDg. There are shops.wherQ old silver is to l>e bought 
In abundance and at dear prices : old belts, rings, slides, 
buttons, brooches, spoons, of quaint and fantastic styles, 
some of them hundreds of years old. Bnt the connoisseur 
in old-silver hunting will not confine his search for tn;as- 
nres to the lai^e shops on tho thoroughfares. He will 
roam the cit}", keeping & sharp eye for little Iwses tucked 
np on walls of houaes, far down iiaiTOW lanes and bj'-ways, 
— little lioxes with glass sides, and a silver spoon or two, 
or an old buckle or brooch, shining through. This is the 
r^ign that somewhere in that house he will come on a fani- 
'^y that has tucked awaj- in some closet a little box of old 
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Bilver thRt thoy will sell. Often they are workers in silrer 
in a Biiinll waj' ; liave a counter in the fiunt parlor, and 
tiny work-room opening out hebiud, wiiere llity make thin 
silver eimons witti twisted liimdles, and liruoelies witlidan' 
gling disks and c-rosses, such aa all the [X'asant women 
Wfar to-daj', and a hundred j*ear!tlieueetlieii' grandchildren 
wiU be aeliing to English and American travellera aa " old 
silver." The next century, however, will not gnther sneli 
treasures as this one ; there is no modern silver to com- 
pare with the ancient. It is marvellous to see what a 
wealth of silver the old Norwegians wore : buckles and 
belts which are heavy, buttons which weigh down any 
cloak, and rings under which nineteeuttt-centnry fingers, 
and even thumbs, would ache. And the farther back we 
go the weightier become the ornaments. In the Museum 
or Northern Antiquities in Co[jeiiliagen ai-e necklaces of 
solid gold, which it seems certain Iliat noble Norwegian 
women wore in RingOlafs time, — necklaces in shape of a 
single snake, coiled, so heavy that tbey arc nut easily lift^Ml 
in one hand : bracelets, also of the same snake shape, which 
a modern wrist could not wear half an hour without pain. 
In these ont-of-lhe-way bouses where old silver is to he 
bought one sees often picturesque sights. Climbing up a 
narrow stairway, perhaps two, you find a door with the 
upper half glass, through which you look instantly into the 
bosom of the family, — children playing, old ladies knitting, 
women cooking ; it seems the last place in llie world to come 
shopping ; but at the first glimpse of the foreign face and 
dress through tlie window, somelK)dy springs to open the 
door. They know at once what it means. You want no 
interpreter to carry on jour trade : the words "■ old silver" 
and ' ' how much ? " are all jou need. They will not cheat 
you. As you enter the i-oom, every member of Ihe femily 
who is sitting will rise and greet yon. The youngest child 
will make its little bow or eourtesj'. The box of old silver 
will be brought out and emptied on a table, and you may 
examine its miscellany as long as .you like. If an article 
pleases you, and you ask its price, it is taken into ttio 
work-room to be weighed ; a few mjsterions Norsk woitls 
come back fVom the weigher, and the price is flscd. If 
you hesitate at the sum, th"?y will lower it if they can ; if 
not, they will await j'oiir departure quietly, with a dignity 
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of hospitable instinct that would deem it an ofTenec to be- 
tray any impatience. I had once the good luck to find in 
one of theae places a joung peasant woman, who had come 
with her lover to bai^ain for the silver- and -gilt crown 
witbont which no virtuous Bei-gen bride will wed. These 
crowns are dear, costing often from fifty to a hundred 
dollars. Sometimes they are hired for the occasion ; but 
well-to-do families have pride iti possessing a crown which 
)h handed down and worn by generation after generation. 
These lovers were evidently not of the rich class : they 
■wore the plainest of clothes, and it was easy to see that 
the prices of the crowns disquieted them. I made signs 
to the girl to try one of them on. She langhcd, blnshed, 
and shook her head. I pressed my entreaties as well as I 
could, being dumb; but "Oh, do!" is intelligible in all 
langut^es, if it is enforced by gesture and appealing look. 
The old man who had the silver to sell also warmly sec- 
onded my request, lilted the crown himself, and set it oa 
the girl's head. Turning redcJer and redder, she cried, 
"Ne, ne!" but did not resist; and once the crown was 
on her head she could not leave off looking at herself in 
the glass. It was a very pretty bit of human nature. 
The lover stole up close behind her, shy, but glowing 
with emotion, reached up, and just touched the crown 
timidly with one finger: so alike are men in love all 
the world over and all time through. The look that 
man's face wore has beeii seen by the eyes of every wife 
since the beginning of Eden, and it will last the world out. 
I slipped away, and left them standing before the glass, 
the whole family crowding around wilh a chorus of approv- 
ing and flattering exclamations. Much I fear she could 
not afford lO buy the crown, however. There was a hope- 
less regret in her pretty blue eyes. As I left the house I 
stepiwd on juniper twigs at tha very next door ; the side- 
walk and the street were strewn thick with thera, the sym- 
bol of death either in that home or among its friends. 
This is one of the most simple and tonching of the Norwe- 
gian customs : how much finer in instinct and significance 
than the gloomy streamer of black crape used by the civili- 
zation caLing itself superior ! 

The street was l\ill of men and women going to and from 
the market-place : women with big wooden firkins strap^K-d 
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on tfacir I)ack8, and a firkin iintlor each arm (these flrkins 
Kcre fbll of milk, and the womi^n thiuk notbing of bringing 
them in tbat way Gvc or six miles) ; men witli big sacks 
of rcgutablcB etrappt'd on in the same way, one above 
another, almost as high as their heads. One lilUe girl( 
not nine jears old, bore a hngc basket of green moss, 
bigger than herself, lashed on her fragile shoulders. The 
Ui'ttcr class brought their things in little two-wheeled 
carts, tliey themselves mounted u[) on top of sacks, firkins, 
and all ; or. If the cart were too full, plodding along on 
foot by its Bide, just as bent as those who were carrying 
loatls on their back. A Bergen peasant man or woman 
who stands upright is a rare tiling to see. The long habit 
of i-arrj'ing burdens on thu back lias given them a uhronio 
stoop, which makes them nil look far older than they are. 

The sidewalks were lined with gay displajs of fraitj 
flowers, and wooden utensils. Prettiest among these last 
were the bright wooden trunks and boxes which no Nor- 
wegian peasant will be without. The tmnks are painted 
bright scarlet, with bands and stripes of gaj' colora ; small 
boxes to be carried in the hand, called tines (pronounced 
teeners), are charming. They are oval, with a high perch 
at each end like a squirrel tiap ; are painted bright red, 
with wreaths of gay flowers on them, and mottoes sueli as 
"Not in every man's garden can such flowers grow," or, 
" A basket filled by love is light to carry." Bowls, woodea 
plates, and drinking-vessols, all of wood, are also painted 
in gay colors and designs, many of which seem to have 
come from Algiers. 

Everybody who can sell anything, even the smallest 
thing, runs, or stands, or squats in the Bergen streets to 
sell it. Even spaces under high doorsteps are apparently- 
rented for shops, rigged up with a sort of door, and old 
women sit cronohing in them, selling blueberries and dark 
bread. One man, clod in sheepskin that looked a hundred 
j'ears old, I saw trying to sell a bit of sheepskin nearly as 
old as that he was wearing; another iiad a basket with 
three bunches of wild monkshood, pink spireea, and blue 
lai'kspur, and one small saucer ftiU of wild strawberries ; 
boys carrying on<; pot with a plant growing in it, or a tub 
of sour milk, or a string of onions, or bunch of juniper 
boughs ; nonien sitting on a small butter-tub upside down, 
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tlieir butter waiting sale around them in tuba or bits of 
newspaper, they kiiittiug for dear life, or sewing patches 
on ragged garmeuts ; oilier groups of women sitting flat 
on the stones, surrounded by piles of juniper, moss, green 
henth, and wroatlis made of Idoui-liiDniek vines, green 
and ycliow flowers. Tlieae last were for graves. 
Tlie whole expression of tlie scene was of dogged and 
indomitalile thriltinesa, put to its last wits to turn a penny 
and squeeze out a living. Yet nobody appeared discon- 
tented ; the women looked friendly, as 1 jjaesed, and smiled 
as they saw me taking out my note-book to write them 
down. 

The Bergen fish-mavkct is something worth seeing. It 
ia n't a market at alt ; or ratber it is a hundred markets 
afloat and bobbing on water^ a hundred or more little 
boats all crowded in together in an aruilct of the sea 
breaking up between two quays. To see the best of it 
one roust be there betimes in tlie morning, not later than 
seven. The quays will be lined with women, each woman 

rrying a tin coal-seuttle on her arm, to take home her 
flsh in. From eveiy direction women are coming running 
with tin scuttles swinging on their arms ; in Bergen, flsh 
is never can-ied in any other way. The narrow span oF 
water between the qnays is packed as close as it can be 
with little boats shooting among the sloops and jagtt, all 
pushing up to the wbarf. The steps leading down to the 
water are crowded with gesticulating women; screaming 
and gesticulating women bang over the railings above, 
beckoning to the fishermen, calling to them, reaching over 
and dealing them sharp whacTcs with Iheir tin scuttles, if 
they do not reply. " Fisherman 1 I say. Fisherman ! Do 
yoii hear me or not?" they ehout. Then they point to 
one particular flab, and insist on having it handed up to 
them to examine ; if it does not please them, they fling it 
down with a jerk, and ask for another. The boats were 
full of fish : silver-skinned herring, mackerel, salmon, eels, 
and a small fish like a perch, but of a gorgeous dark red 
color ; others vermilion and white, or iridescent opal, blue, 
and black ; many of ihem wi-ithing in death, and changing 
c;olor each second. Every few minutes a new boat would 
appear dai'ting in, wriggling its way where it had seemed 
not one boat more could come ; then a rush of the women 
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^B to see what the new boat liad brought, a fresh outburst of ^H 

^H screams and gcsticulationa ; then a, lull and a sinking back ^| 

^1 to tUe noisy monotone of the previous chaffering. Some ^| 

^H of the boats were rowed by women, — splendid creatures, ^H 

^1 in gay red bodices and white head-dreases, standing with ^H 

^P one foot on the seat, and sculling their little crall in and ^| 

H^ out, desteroualy sboving everybody to make waj-. ^1 



out, dexterously sboving everybody to make 

On the wharf were a few dealers with stands and baskets 
of fish; these were for the poorer people. "Fish tliat 
have died do be to be brought there," said my guide, with a 
shudder and an expressive grimace, " for very little money ; 
it is the poor that take." Here were also great tubs of 
squirming eels, alive in every inch from tip to tip, " Too 
small to cook," said one woman, eying them contemptu- 
ously ; and in a twinkling she thrust her arm into the 
squirming mass, grasped a dozen or more at once, lifted 
them out and flirted them into the seller's face, then let- 
ting them fall ba^'k with a splash into the tub, "H'm, 
pretty eels those are!" she said. "Put them back into 
the water with their mothers : " at which a great laugh 
went up, and the seller muttered something angrily which 
my guide would not translate for mc. 

On our way home I stopped to look at a group of peas- 
ant women in gay costumes. Two of them were from the 
Mardanger country, and wore the beautiful white head- 
dress peculiar to that region : a lat^e triangular piece of 
fine crimped dimitj' pinned as closely as a Quaker cap 
around the face ; the two corners then rolled under and 
carried back over a wooden frame projecting several inches 
on each side the head ; the central point hanging down 
behind, over the shoulders, — by far Uie most picturesque 
of all the Norwegian head-dresses. 'A gentleman passing 
by, seeing my interest in these peasant dresses, spoke to 
the friend who was with me, whom he knew slightly, and 
said that if the American lady would like to examine one 
of those peasant costumes lie had one which he would be 
happy to show to me. 

The incident is worth raentioning as a fair illustration 
of the quick, ready, and cordial good-will of which Nor- 
wegians are full. Is there any olher country in the world 
where a man would take that sort and amount of trouble 
for a chance traveller, of whom he knew notluDg? 
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This Norwegian led us to his boase, and opened two 
boxes in whieli were put away tlie clotlies of his wife, who 
bad been dead two years. This peasant costume wbiob 
be showed to us she had had made to wear to the last ball 
she had attended. It was a beautiful costume ; strictly 
national and characteristic, ami made of exquisite mate- 
rials. The belt was of silver-gilded links, with jewels set 
ill them; the buttons for wrists and throat of tJie white 
blouse were of solid silver, with gold Maltese ci-ossea 
hanging from them ; the brooches and vest oi'naments 
the same; the stomaclier of velvet, embroidered Ihieli; 
with beads and gold ; tlie long white apron with bi-oud 
lace let in. All were rich ancl l:ieautirul. It was strange 
to see the dead woman's adornments thus bi-ought out 
for a stranger to admii'C ; but it was done with such 
sicnpiicity and kindliness that it was only touching, as no 
shadow of disrespect was in it. I felt instantly, like a 
Mend, reverent toward the relics of the woman I had 
never seen. 

One of our pleasantest Bei^en days was a day that 
wound up with a sunset picnic on the banks of a stra}' bit 
of sea, which had gone so far on its narrow roadway east, 
among hill and meadow and rock, that it was like an 
inland lake ;. and the track by which its tides slipped back 
and forth looked at sunset like little more than a sunbeam, 
Itroader and brighter than tlie rest which were slanting 
ai-roaa. Wc had come to it by several miles' driving to 
the north and cast, over steep and stony hills, up which 
ttie road wound in loops, zigza^ing back and furtli, witli 
sni»rb views out seawani at every turn ; at the top, another 
great sweep of view away from the sea, past a ilo^olato take 
and stony moor, to green hills and white mountains in the 
east. We seemed above everytliing eseept the snow- 
topped peaks. At our feet, to the west, lay tiLO little 
sunny Qord ; green meadows and trees and a handful of 
hooses around it : daisies and clover and tangles of poten- 
tilla by the roadside ; clumps of ragged robin also, wliich 
goes better named in Norway, being called " silken blos- 
som ; " mountain ash, larch, maple, and ash tives ; bowl- 
ders of granite covered with mosses and lichens, bedded on 
every side, — it was as winning a spot as sun and sea and 
summer could make anywhere. On the edge of tlie Qord, 
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lifted a little alxivc it. fts on a terrace, was a Bmall white 
vottjige. with a bit of garden, eneloeed by white palings, 
ruiiniiifr dose to the water. Roses, aouthernwood, cur- 
rants, lilaes, cherry-trees, potatoes, and primroses filled 
it full. We leaned over the paling and looked. An old 
woman, with knitting in her hand, came quickly out, und 
begged us to come in and take some flowers. Ko sooner 
hod we entered the garden than a second old woman came 
hin-rving with scissors to cttt the flowers ; and in n second 
more a third old woman with a basket to bold them. It 
was not easy to stay their hands. Then, notiiing would 
do but we must go into the house and ait down, and see 
the brothers : two old men, one a clergyman, the other stone 
blind. " 1 can English read in my New Testament," said 
the clergjman, " bnl I cannot underBtaud." " Yes, to be 
sure," said the blind brother, echoing him. And it was 
soon evident to us that it was not only sight of which the 
old man had been bereft ; his wita were gone too ; all that 
he could do now was to echo in gentle iteration every word 
that his brother or sist*rs said. "Yes, to be sure," waa 
his instantaneous comment on every word spoken. "I 
think they arc all just a little crazy. I am more happy 
now that we are away," said my friend, as we departed 
with our roses. " I do know I have heard that to be 
crazy is in that family." Crazy or not, they were a very 
happy family on that sunny terrace, and sane enough to 
have chosen the loveliest spot to live in within ten miles 
of Bei^en. 

Another of onr memorable Bergen days was marked by 
a true Norwegian dinner in a simple Boi^en home. "The 
carri^e that shall take you will come at six," the hostess 
had said. Funetnal to the hour it came ; red-cheeked Nils 
and the cheery little ponies. On the threshold we were 
met by the host and hostess, both saying, " Welcome." 
As soon as wc took our seats at table a toast was offered : 
"Welcome to the table" {Wdkommoi tilbords). The 
meal was, as we had requested, a simple Norwegian din- 
ner. First, a soup, with balls made of chicken : the meat 
scraped fine while it is raw ; then pounded to a paste with 
cream in & marble mortar, tiie ci'eam added drop by drop, 
as oil la added to salad dressing ; this, delicately seasoned, 
made into small round balls and cooked in the boiling 
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Boup, bad a delicious flavor, and a consisteocj' wUich baffled 
all onr conjecture. Next came salmon, gariiiiilied with 
shreds of cucumber, and with clear melted butter I'ur sauce. 
Nest, chickeus stuffed tight with green jmrsley, and boiled ; 
with these were brought vegetables, raspberrj- jam, and 
slewed plums, all dellciuna. Ne^, a light omelet, leaked 
in a low oval tlu pan, in whicb it was bi*ouglit to the table, 
the pan concealed in a frame of stiS* white dimit}' with a 
broad fi'ill embixiidered in red. Cheese and many other 
dishes are served in this waj in Norway, adorned with 
petti(«>ata, or frills of embroidered white stuffs. With 
this omelet were eaten cherry sweetmeats, witJi which had 
been cooked all the kernels fi-om the cracked stones, giviug 
8 rare flavor and richness to tbe syrup. After this, nuts, 
coffee, and cordials. When tbe dinner was over, the boat 
and the hostess stood in the doorway, one on either band ; 
as we passed between tbcm, they bowed to each one, say- 
ing, "God be with j'ou," It is the custom of each guest 
to &a,y,^* Tak fur marhn" (" Thanks for the meal"). After 
dinner our hostess played for ua Norwegiuu aire, wild and 
tender, and at ten o'clock came Nik and the pontes to 
take as home. 

The next day tbe jagta came in, a sight fine enough to 
stir one's blood ; ten of them sailing iuto harbor in bne, 
the same as they sailed in Olaf'a day, — their prows curl- 
ing upward, as if they stepped high on the waters from 
pride, and their single great square sail set on their one 
inast d^gedly acrc^s their decks, as if they could compel 
winds' courses to suit them. They had been only four 
days muning down from Heligoland, ahead of a flerce 
north wind, which had not so much as drawn breath even 
night or day, but blown them down fl.iing, A rare piece 
of luck for the jagts to hit such a wind as that : when the 
wind faces them, they are sometimes fonr weeks on the 
way ; for their one great stolid sail amidships, which is all 
very well with the wind behind it, is no kind of a sail to 
tack with, or to make headway on a quartering wind. The 
Vikings must hare had a hard time of it, otten, manceu- 
vring their stately craft in Mediterranean squalls, and in 
tile Bay of Biscay. One of these jagts bore a fine scarlet 
silk Bug with a yellow crown on it. It was called the king's 
Jagt, because, a. year ago, tbe king bad visited it, spent 
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some time on board, and afterward sent tliie flag as a gift 
to tbe captain. We iiired an old boatman to row ua aluiig- 
eidc, and claml«;red on board up a swinging ladder ; then 
up another ladder, Btiil longer, to the top of the square 
mountain of salt codfish wbidi iHled three fourths of tbe 

deck. Most of it was to go to Spain, the skipper said, 

to Spain and the Mediterranean. " It was well for Nor- 
way that there were so many Roman Catholic Countries ;" 
no danger of an overstock of the fish market in Europe so 
long as good Catholics keep Lent every spring and Fridavs 
all the year round. If the Catholics were to be eonverte<l, 
Norway would be plunged into miserj-. One tenth of her 
whole population live olf, if not on, fish; the value of the 
fisheries is reckoned at over ten millions of dollars a 3'ear. 
Not a fish goes free on the Norway coast. Even the shark 
has to give up hia liver for oil, from which item alone the 
Norwegians get about half a milliou of dollare yearly. 
The herring, shining, silvery, slippery fellows that tbey 
are, are the aristix^rats of tbe Norway watei-a ; the cod is 
stupid, stays quietly at home on his banks, breeds and 
multiplies, and waits to be caught year after year in the 
same places. But the herring shoals are off and on, at 
capricious pleasure, now here, now there, and to be 
watehed for with unrcmittiag vigilance. Kings' squadrons 
might come to Norway with less attention than is giveu to 
them. Flash, flash, flash, b}- electric telegraph from point 
to point all along the Norway shore, is sent like lightning 
the news of Uie arrival of their majesties the herring. 

Our boatroan rowed us across the harbor to the landing 
at the foot of the market-place. Chroliing the steep hill, 
so steep that the roadway for vehicles zigzags five times 
across it between bottom and top, we looked back. Four 
more of the jagts were coming in, — colors flying, sails 
taut! sis more were in sight, it was said, farther out in 
the fjord. The harbor was crowded with masts ; the gay- 
coloretl houses and red roofs and gables of the city on the 
east side of the harbor stood out in relief against the gray, 
stony background of the high hill to which they cling. 
The jagta seem to change the atmosphere of the whole 
scene, and set it three centuries back. In the sunset light, 
they looked ns fine and fierce as if they had just brought 
Sigurd home from Jerusalem, 
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AnotTier memorable Bei^en day was a day at YaleBtraiid, 
' ilaud Ostfiroen, Valeatrand is a I'arm which has 
been ill the possession of Ole Bull's family for several geu- 
eratioDs, and is still in the possession of Ole Bull's eldest 
son. It lies two hours' sail north from Bergen, — two 
hours, or four aecording to the Dumber of lighters loaded 
with cotton bales, wood, etc., which the steamer picks up 
to draw. Steamers on Norway Qords are like coiintrj gen- 
tlemen who go into the citj- every day and come out at 
night, always doing unexpected errands for people along 
the road. No steamer captain going out from Bergen may 
say how many times he will stop on his journey, or at what 
hour he will reach its end : all of which is clear profit for 
the steamboat company, no doubt, but is wonying to ti'av- 
ellers ; especially to those who leave Bergen of a morning at 
seven, as we did, invited to breakfast at Valestrand at nine, 
and do not see Osteroen's shore till near eleven. People 
who were not going to Valestrand to bi'eakfast that day 
were eating breakfast on board, all around us : poor people 
eating cracknels and dry bread out of baskets ; well-to-do 
people eating sausage, eggs, and coffee, neatly ser\-ed at 
little tables on deck, and all prepared in a tiny coop below- 
stairs, hardly big enough for one person to turn around in. 
It is an enticing sight always for hungry people to see 
eating going on ; up to a cei-tain point it whets appetite, 
but bej'ond that it is both insult and injury. 

The harbor of Valestrand is a tiny amphitheatre of shal- 
low water. No big craft can get to the shore. As tlie 
steamer comes to a stop opposite it, the old home of 01c 
Bull is seen on a slope at the head of the harbor, looking 
brightly out over a bower of foliage to the southern sun. 
It appears to be close to the water, but, on landing, one 
discovers that he is still a half liour's walk away from it. 
A little pathwaj' of mossy stones, past an old boat-house, 
on whose thatched roof flowering grasses and a young 
birch-tree were waving, leads up from the water to the 
one road on the island. Wild pansies, white clover, and 
dandelions, tinkling water among ferns and mosses, along 
the roadsides, made the way beautiful ; low hills rose on 
either side, softly wooded with flrs and birches feathery 
as plumes ; in the meadows, peasant men and women mak- 
ing bay, — the women in red jackets and while blouses, a 
16 
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delight to the cje. Just in front of the hoase is a email,, 
darkly shaded lake, in whiub thi^ro is a inysterious floating 
Ulanii, wliii'h moves up and donn at pleasure, cbaugi 
Its moorings often. 

The house is wooden, and painted of a pale flesh-color. 
The ai'chiUK^turu is of the lig^bt and fantastic order of wliicb 
80 much is to l>e seen in Norway, — the instinL-tive reaction 
[ of the Norwegian against the sharp, angular, severe lines 
of his rock-made, rock-bound countiy ; and it is vindicated 
by the fact that fnutastic car%'lngs, which would look trivial 
and imprilincnt on bouses in countries where Nature her- 
Belf bad done more decorating, seem here pleasing and in 
place. Before the house were clum|is of rose-bushes in 
blossom, and great circles of blazing yellow eschscboltzias. 
In honor of our arrival, every room had been decorated 
with flowers and ferns ; and clumps of wild pansies in 
bloom bad been set along the steps to the porch. Ole 
Bull's own chamber and music-room arc superb rooms, 
flnisbcd in yellow pine, with rows of twisted and carved 
pillars, and carved cornices and beams and panels, all 
done by Norwegian workmen. 

VaJestrand waa his home for many years, abandoned 
only when he found one still more beautiful on the island 
of Lysoen, sixteen miles soutiiwesl of Bergen. 

A Norwegian supper of trout freshly caught, and smoth- 
ered in cream, croquettes, salad, strawberries, goat's-milk 
cheese, with fine-flavored gooseberry wine, served by a 
Norwegian maid in a white-winged head-dress, scarlet 
jacket, anit stomacher of gay beads, closed our day. As 
we walked back to the little moss-gixiwn wharf, we found 
two peasants taking trout from the brook. Just where it 
dashed foaming under a little foot-bridge, a stake-lined 
box trap had been plunged deep in the water. As we 
were passing, the men bfted it out, dripping, ten superb 
trout dashing about wildly in it, in terror and pain ; the 
scarlet spots on their sides shone like garnet crystals in 
the aun, as the men emptied them on the gionnd, and 
killed them, one by one, by knocking their heads against 
a stone with a sharp, quick stroke, which could not have 
been so cruel as it looked. 

On our way back to Bergen we passed several little row- 
boata, creeping slowly along, loaded high with Juniper 
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boughs. Thej- looked like little gjeen islands broken loose 
JVotn their places and drifting out to sua. 

" For somebody's sorrow!" we said thoughtfiiUv, as we 
watched them slowly lading fivm sight in the distance; 
but we did not dream tliat in so few days the grecD boughs 
would have been ati'ewn for the burial of the beloved mu- 
sician whose home we had just left. 

The day of the burial of Ule Bull is a day that will never 
be foi^otten in Bei^en. From motJiors to diikb-en and to 
children's children will go down tlie story of the day when 
from every house in Bergen Norway's flag floated at half- 
mast, because Ole Bull was dead, and the streets of Bergen 
for two miles ^ all the way from the quay to the cem- 
etery — were strewn with green juniper boughs, for the 
passage of the procession bearing his body in ssid triumph 
to the grave. It must have been a touching sight. Early 
in the morning & steamer haii gone down to Lysoen to 
receive the ImxIv. This steamer on entering the Bergen 
Fjoid was met by fifteen others, all draped in black, to 
act as its convoy. As the fleet approached the harbor, 
guns fired from the fort, and answered by the steamers, 
made pHals of echoes rolling away gloriously among the 
hills. The harbor was crowded with shipping from all 
parts of the world ; ever^- vessel's flag was at half-mast. 
The quay was covered thick with green juniper, and fes- 
toons of green draped its whole front to the very watei-'s 
edge. Every shop and place of business was shut; the 
whole population of the city stood waiting, silent, reverent, 
tor the lauding of the dead body of the artist who had 
loved Norway even as well as he loved the art to whicli 
his heart and life had been given. While the body was 
borne from the boat and placed in the high catafalque, a 
band played national airs of his arranging. Young girls 
dressed in black bore many of the trophies which had been 
given to him iu foreign countries. His gold crown and 
orders were carried by distinguished gentlemen of Bei^en. 
As the procession passed slowly along, flowers were show- 
ered on the ooffln, and teara were seen on many faces, but 
the silence was unbroken. 

At the grave, Norway's greatest orator and poet, Bjorn- 
Btjernc Bjbrnson, spoke a few words of eloquent love and 
admiration. The grave was made on a commanding spot 
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ill the centre of Bergen's old cemetery, in which interments 
hint Iteen I'orbiilUeij fur maiij' jeara. Tliis spot, however, 
hiul licen set apHrt more than thirty years ago, to he 
si-rvinl Tor tlie intJ,'rment of some great man. It had been 
refused to the father and fi-amer of tlie Norwegian Consli- 
tiition, Christie, whose Btatiic stands in Bergen, Init it was 
uHered for Ule Bnll ; so mncli more tenderly docs the world 
to\'e artists than statesmen ! The grave was lined with 
flowers and juniper, and juiii|»er and flowers lay tliick-etrewn 
on the ground for a great spiiee about. After the cotBn had 
been put iu tlie grave, and the relatives had gone away, 
there was paid a last tribute to Ole Bull, — a trihute more 
ti^>uehiiig and of more wortli than the king's letter, the 
gold crown, all the orders, and the flags of the world at 
halfmaet ; meiining more love than the pine-strewn streets 
of the silent city and the tears on its people's faces, — a 
trihute fix>m poor peasants, who had come in fmm the conn- 
trj' far and near, men who knew Ole Bull's music by heart, 
who in their lonely, t>ovcrty-Blricken huts had been prond 
of the man who had played their "Gamle Koi^e" liefore 
the kings of the earth. These men were there hy hnndreds, 
each bringing a green Imugh, or a fern, or a flower; they 
waited humbly till all others had left the gi-ave, then 
crowded up, and threw in, each man, the only token he had 
been rich enough to bring. The grave was filled to the 
biim; and it is not irreverent to say that to Ole Bull, 
iu heaven, there could come no gladder memory of earth 
than that the lust honors paid him there were wild leaves 
and flowers of Norway, laid on his body by the loving 
hands of Norway peasants. 
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POUR DAYS WITH SANNA. 

A PAiK of eyes too blue for graj-, too gray for blue ; 
brown hair as dark as hair can lie, being brown and not 
black ; a face fine without beauty, gentle but firm ; a look 
appealing, and yet full of a certain steadfastness, which 
one can eec would be changed to forlitudu at once if 
there were need ; a voice soft, low, and of a rich fnlness, 
in which even Norwegian sks Bow melodiously and 
broken English becomes music, — this is a little, these are 
a few features, of the portrait of Saniia, all that can be 
told to any one not knowing Sauna hei-self. And to those 
who do know her it would not occur to speak of the eyes, 
or the hair, or the shy, brave look : to speak of her in de- 
Bcription would be lost time and a half-way impertinence ; 
she is simply " Sanna." 

When she said she would go with me and show me two 
of the most beautiful fjords of her countr.\', her beloved 
Norway, I found no words ia which to convey my glad- 
ness. He who jourueya in a foreign country whose lan- 
guage he does not know is in sorrier plight for the time 
being than one born a deaf-mute. Deprived all of a sudden 
of his two chief channels of communication with his fellows, 
cut off in an hour from all which he has been wont to gain 
through his ears and express by liis tongue, there is no 
telling his ai>ject sense of helplessness. The more he hiia 
been accustomed to free intercourse, exact replies, ready 
compliance, and full utterance among his own people, tbe 
worse off he feels himself now. It is ceaseless humiliation 
added to perpetual discomfort. Anil the more novel the 
country, anil tlio greater his eagerness to understand all he 
sees, the greater is his misery : the very things which, if 
he wera not this pitiful deaf-mute, would give him his best 
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pleasures, an> Itiriied into his chief tonneDts ; even evident 
friciidliitPSB on tlie part or tbose lie uieeta becomes aB iiii- 
tating a miiterj- as the sound of waterfalla iu the ears of 
Tanlalua. Nowlii-i-e in the world can this misery of \ 
frilling dumbness and deafness tte greater, Itliinli, than it ia 
in Norwaj'. The evident grwil-will and readiness to talk 
of the Norwegian people are as peculiarly their own as are 
their gay costumes and their flower-decked houses. Their 
desire to meet you half-way is so great that thej- talk on 
nnd on, in spite of the palpable fact that not one word of 
all they saj' conveys any idea to your mind ; and at last, 
when your despair has become contagious, and they accept 
the situation as hopeless, they seize your hand in both of 
theirs, and pressing it warmly let it fall with a smile and a 
shake of the bead, which speak volumes of regret i»th for 
their own loss and for yours. 

It took much planning to contrive what wc eonld best 
do in the four days which were all that we could have for 
our Journey. The comings and goings of steamboats on 
the Norway fjords, their habits in the matter of arriving and 
departing, the possibilities and impossibilities of carioles, 
caleches, peasant carts and horses, the contingencies and 
uncertainties of beds at inns, — all these things, taken to- 
gether, make any programme of journeying, in any direction 
in Norway, an aggi-egate of complicaUons, risks, and hin- 
drances enough Co deter any but the most indomitable lovers 
of Nature nnd adventure. Long before it was decided which 
routes promised us most between a Saturday afternoon 
and the next Wednesday night, I had abandoned all effort 
to grapple understand ingly witli the problems, and left the 
planning entirely to my wiser and more resolute companion.' 
Each suggestion tbat I made seemed to involve us in 
deeper perplexities. One steamer would set off at three 
in the morning ; another woidd arrive at the same hour ; 
a third would take us over the most beautiful parts of a 
fjord in the night ; on a fourth route nothing in the way 
of vehicles could be proeurwl, except the peasant's cart, a 
thing in which no human being not born a Norwegian 
peasant can drive for half a day without being shaken to 
a jelly ; on a fifth we should have to wait three days for 
a return boat; on another it was unsafe to go without 
having received beforehand the promise of a bed, the 
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accommodations for travellers being so scanty. Tbe old 
puzzle of the fox and ttie goose and the corn is an a & c in 
compai'iBon with the dilemma we were in. At last, wlieii 
I thought I had finally aiTanged a scheme wbiuh would 
enable us lo see two of the finest of the fjords within our 
preacrilaed time, a scheme whicli involved spending a daj' 
and a night in the little town of Gndvangen, in the valley 
of Kerodal, tianna exclaimed, shuddering, " We cannot ! 
we cannot ! Tlie mountains are over ns. We can sleep 
at Gndvangen; but a whole day? No! You shall not 
likcawholedayatGudvangen. The mountains are so — " 
And she finished her sentence by another shudder and a 
gesture of cowering, which were more eloquent than words. 
So the day at Gndvangen was given up, and it was arrangc>d 
that we were to wait one daj' at some other point on the 
road, wherever it migtit seem good, and upon no account 
come to Gndvangen for anything more than to take the 
steauer away from it. 

The heat of a Bergen noon is like a passing smile on a 
stern face. It was cold at ten, and it will be cold ^ain 
long before sunset ; you have your winter wrap on your 
ami, and 3'on dare not be separated from it, but the mid- 
day glares at and down on you, and makes the wrap 
seem not only intolerable but incongi'uous. Aa we drove 
to the steamer at twelve o'clock, with fur-trimmed wraps 
and heavy rugs filling the front seat of the carriage, and 
our faces flushed with heat, I said, "What an absurd 
amount of wraps for a midsiimmer journej! I have a 
mind to let Nils carry back this heavy rug." 

'■ I think you shall be very glad if you have it," remarked 
Sanna. "Ohl" she exclaimed with a groan, "there is 
Bob." 

Bob ia Sanna's dog, — a small black spaniel, part setter, 
with a beautiful head and ej-e, and a devotion to his mis- 
tress which lovers might envy. Never, when in her pres- 
ence, does he remove Lis eyes from her for many minutes. 
He either revoli-ea restlessly about her like an alert scout, 
or laj's himself down with a sentry-like expression at her 
feet. 

" Oh, what is to do with Bob?" she continued, gazing 
helplessly at me. The rascal was bounding along the 
rood, curvetting, and wagging hia tail, and looking up at 
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U9 wiU) nn audaoioua leer on his handsome face. " He did 
uniU-rstand |)OrfeeUv tliat lie should not i.-oiiic," said 8anua 
hcuring whifli, Ilob liutig ba</k, behind the iMnriage. 

" Nils must eaiTj' Liui back," 1 said. Then, relenting, 
swing Ihe look of diati-ess on Sauna's Tace, I added, 
"Could we not take him with us?" 

"Oh, no. it must be im|K)S9ibie,"'8he replied. "Tt is 
fur the lambs. He does drive them and I'righten them. 
Ho must stay, but we aliall have trouble." 

Fast tlie little Norwegian ponies clattered down to the 
wharf. No Bob. As we went on boanl he was nowhere 
lo be seen. Anxiously Sauna searched for him, to give 
him into Nils's charge. He was not to l*e found. The 
Iwat began to move. Still no Bob, We Bottled ourselves 
com fori ab ly ; already the burdensome rug was welcome. 
" I really think Bob must liave missed us iu the crowd," 

"I do not know, I do not think," replied Sanna, her 
face full of perplexity, "Oh!" with a cry of dismay. 
" He is here!" 

There he was 1 Alyect, nearly drs^giug his body on 
the deck like a suake, his tail between his legs, fawning, 
cringing, his eyes Hxed on Sanna, he crawled to her feet. 
Only his eyes told tliat he felt any emotion except remorse ; 
they twtrayed htm ; their expression was the drollest I 
ever saw on a dumb creature's face. It was absurd ; it 
was impossible, incredible, if one hud not seen it ; as 
plainly as if words had been spoken, it avowed tlie whole 
plot, the distinct exultation in its success, " Here I am," 
it said, " and I know very well that now the steamer has 
begun to move you are compelled to take me with yon. 
My heart is nearly broken with terror and grief at the 
thought of your displeasure, but all the same I can hardly 
contain myself for delight at having outwitted you so com- 
pletely." All this wliile he was wriggling closer and closer 
to her feet, watching her eye, as a child watches its moth- 
er's, for the fii-st show of relenting. Of course we began 
to laugh. At the first lieginning of a smile in Sanna's 
eyes, he let his tail out from Ijetween his legs, and began 
to flap it on the deck ; as the smile broadened, he gradually 
rose toliisfbet; and by the time we had fairly burst into un- 
controlled laughter, he was erect, gambolling around us like 
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a kid, and joining in the clioriia of our merriment hj a series 
of short, sharp yelps of deliglit, which, being interpreted, 
ivould doubtlesa have been something like, "Ha, ha! 
Beat 'em, and they 're not going to thrash me, and I 'm 
booked for the whole journey now, spite of fate ! Ha, 
ha ! " Then he stretolied himself at our feet, laid his nose 
out flat on the deck, and went to sleep as composedly as if 
he had been on the hearth-rug at home ; far more com- 
posedly than he would bad ho dreamed of tbe experiences 
in store for him. 

" Poor Bob ! " said Sanna, " It must be that we shall 
send bim baek by tbe steamer," Poor Bob, indeed ! Long 
before we reached our first landing, Bob was evidently 
sea-sick. The beautiful water of tbe great Hardanger 
Fjord was as smooth as an inland lake ; clianging fi'ora 
dark and translucent green in the narrowing cbanocls, 
where the bold shores came ao near together that we could 
eonnt the trees, to briJUaiit and aparkling blue in the wider 
opens. But little eared Bob for the beauty of tbe water ; 
little did it comfort bim that the boat glided as gently as 
is possible for a boat to move. He had never been on a 
boat before, and did not know it was smooth. Piteously 
he roamed about, from place to place, looking off; then 
he would come and stand before Sanna, qnii'ering in eveiy 
fibre, and looking up at her with sorrowful appeal in his 
eyes. His thoughts were plainly written in bis countenance 
now. as before ; but nobody could have had the heart to 
laugh at him. Poor fellow ! He was not the first creature 
that has been bowed down by the curse of a granted prayer. 

Presently there came a new trouble. All along the 
Hardanger Fjord are little hamlets and Tillages and clus- 
ters of houses, tucked in in nooks among rocks and on 
rims of shore at the base of the high, stony walls of 
mountains, and snugged away at the heads of inlets. 
Many of these are places of summer resort for the Bergen 
people, who go out of town into the country in summer, I 
fancy, somewhat as the San Francisco people do, not to 
find coolness, but to find warmth ; for the air in these 
sheltered nooks and inlets of tbe fjords is far softer than 
it is in Bei^en, which has the strong sea wind blowing in 
its teeth all the while. On Saturdays the steamers for the 
Hardanger country are crowded with Bei^en men going 
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out to spend tlie Sunday with their families or fHends who 
are rusltuitiiig at {\\ea*^ little Tillages. At ninny of these 
spots there is no landing cxi-ept by small boats ; and it 
was one of the ple&santest features of the sail, the frequent 
pausing of the Bleamcr olf some such nook, and tlie putting 
MUt iif the rowboats to ftteb or to caiTy [iassengcre. They 
would row alougside, half a dozen at a. lime, bobbing like 
vorka, and the agile Norwegians would skip in and out uf 
and across tbem as dclUy as if they were stepping on firm 
floor. The Norwegian jieasaut is as much at home in a 
l>oat as a snail in his shell, — women as well ae men ; they 
row, stand, leap, gesticulate, lill burdens, with only a rock- 
ing plank between their feet and fathomlees water, and 
never seem to know that they are not on solid ground. In 
fact, they are far more graceful afloat than on ground : on 
the land they bhuflle and waik in a bent and toil-worn at- 
titude, the i-esult of perp^'tiial carrying of loads on their 
backs ; but they bend to their oars wilh ease and freedom, 
and wheel and turn and shoot and back their little skids 
with a dextenty which leaves no room for doubt that they 
can do anything they choose on water. It would not have 
astonished me, any day, to see a Norwegian coming towards 
me in two boats at once, one foot in each boat, walking on 
the water in them, ns a man walks on snow iu snow-shoes. 
I never did see it, but I am sui'e they could do it. 

When these boats came alongside, Uob peered wistfully 
over the railings, hut did not offer to stir. The connec- 
tion between iliis new variety of water craft and terra 
jlrma he did not compi-eliend. But at the Grst landing 
which we reached, he gazecl for a moment intently, and 
tlien bounded forward like a shot, across tlie gangway, in 
among the crowd on the whnrf, in a twinkling. 

"Oh!" shrieked Sauna, "Eoli is on shore!" And she 
rushed after him, and brought him back, crestfallen. But 
he hod learned the trick of it ; and after that, his knack 
at disappearing some minutes before we came to a wharf — ■ 
thereby luring us into a leniporarj- forgetfuhiess of him 
— and then, when we wenC to seek him, making himself 
invisible among the people going on shore, was some- 
thing so uncanny that my respect for him fast deepened 
into an awe wliiuh made an odd undercurrent of anx- 
ie^-, mingling witli my enjoyment of the beauties of the 
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fjord. It was strange, while looking at grand tiers of hills 
rising one behind the other, with |>reuipitoiis frODts, the 
nearer ones wooded, the farther ones bare and stony, some- 
times almost solid rock, nailing the beautiful green and 
bine water as if it had been k way hewn for it to pass ; 
shining wateiialls pouring down from the highest summits, 
straight as a beam of light, into the Qord, sometimes in 
full torrents dazzling bright, sometimes in single threads 
as if of ravelled eloiiH, sometimes in a brokeu line of 
rouud disks of glittering whit« on the dark green, the 
L-onrse of the water in the intervals between l>eing marked 
only by a. dee|>er green and a sunken line in the foliage, — 
it was strange, side by side -with the wonder at all this 
beauty, to be wondering to one's self also what Bob would 
do next. But so it was hour by hour, all of our way up 
the Uardanger Fjord, till we came, in the early twihght at 
half-past ten o'clock, to Kide, onr journey's end. The 
sun had set — if in a Norway summer it can ever be truly 
said to set — two hours t>efure. and in its slow sinking bad 
turned the mountains, 6rst pink, then red, then to an opal- 
ine tint, blending both pink and red with silver gray and 
white ; all shifting and changing so fast that the moun- 
tains themselves seemed to ha quivering beneath, Tlien, 
of a sudden, they lost color and turned gray and dark blue. 
Belts and downstret^:hing lines of snow shone out sternly 
on their darkened summits ; a shadowy balf-moon rose 
alwve them in the southeast, and the strange himiuoua 
night lit up the little hamlet of Eide, almost light like day, 
as we landed. 

At first sight Eide looked as if the houses, as well as 
the people, had just run down to the shore to meet tlie 
boat : from the front windows of the houses one might 
easily look into the cabin windows of the lioat, — so 
narrow strips of shore do the mountain walls leave some- 
tunes along these Qords, and such marvellous depth of 
water do the fjords bring to the mountains' feet. 

"Have you written for roonas? Where are you going? 
There isn't a l)ed in Eide," wei-e the first worls that 
greeted ns from some Englisli people who had left Bei^en 
days before, and whom we never expected to see ag.iin. 
ITie dinapiK'anng. reo|i|»paring, and turning up of one's 
travelling ai'quaintauccs in Norway is one of Ihe tiistiiio- 
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tivo expcriencea or ttie country. The chief routes of toiir- 
isl travel are so invoheri with each other, and eo planned 
for exchange, interchange, nnd succession of goers and 
comers, that the per|>etiitil renctnttrea of chance acquaint- 
ances are amusing. It is like a performance of the flgures 
of a country-dance on a culossal scale, so many nuilcs to a 
figure ; and if one sits dotrn quietly at any one of the l&rgQ 
inns for a week, the great body of Norway tourists for that 
week will be pretty sure to pass under his inspection. 

At Holt's, in Bei^en, one sees, say forty travellers, at 
breakfast, any morning. Before supper at eight in tbe 
evening these forty haie gone tbeir ways, and a second 
forty have ariived, and so on ; and wherever he goes dur- 
ing the following week he will meet detachments of these 
same bands : each man sure that he has just done the one 
thing best worth doing, and done it in tbe best way ; each 
eloquent in praise or dispraise of the inns, the roads, and 
the people, and ready with his " Oh, but you must be sure 
to see " this, that, or the other. 

There were those who sat (ip all night in Eitie, that niglit, 
for want of a bed ; but Bob and we were well lodged in a 
pi-etty bedroom, with two windows white-curtained and two 
beds white-mffled to the floor, on which were spread rags 
of black-and-white goatskins edged with coarse home-made 
blue flannel. In the parlor and the dining-room of the 
little inn, carved book-cases and pipe-cases hung on the 
walls; iviea trained everywhere; white curtains, a piano, 
black- worsted-covered high-backed chaii's, spotless table 
linen, and old silver gave an air of old-fashioned refine- 
ment to the rooms, which was a surprise. 

The landlady wore the peasant's costume of the Har- 
danger eountiy : the stniight black skiit to tlic ankles, 
long white apron, sleeveless st^arlet jacket, with a gay 
beaded stomacher over a full white hlouse, shining silver 
ornaments at throat and wrists, and on her head the ele- 
gant and dignifled head-dress of fine ci-imped white lawn, 
which makes tbe Hardanger wives by far the most pictu- 
resque women to be seen in all Norway. 

m in the morning a young peasant girl opened 
our bedroom door cautiously to ask if we would have coffee 
in bed. Bob flew at her with a fierce yelp, which made 
■iT retreat hastily, and call for protection. £eing sharply 
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reproved by Sarnia, Bob stood dogp;edIy defiant in the 
middle of the floor, turning his repro.iehful eyes fi'om ber to 
the stranger, and back again, plainly saying, "Ungrateful 
one ! How should I know she was not an enemy? Thiit 
is the way enemies approach." Tbe girl wore the peasant 
maiden's dress: a ehoit blacb skirt bound with scarlet 
braid, sewed to a short sleeveless green jacket, which was 
little wider than a pair of suspenders between the shoulders 
behind. Her full, long-sleeved white blonse came np high 
in the throat, and was fasteoerl there by two silver buttons 
with ]!>Iattese crosses hanging from them by curiously 
twisted chains. Her yellow hair was braided in two thick 
braids, and wound tight roJind her head like a wreath. 
She had a fair skin, tender, honest blue eyes, and a face 
serions enough for a Madonna. But she laughed when 
she brought us the eggs for our breakfast, kept warm in 
many folds of linen napkin held down by a great motherly 
hen of graj- china with a red crest on its head. 

The house was a small while cottage ; at the front door 
a square porch, lai^e enough to bold two tables and scats 
for n dozen people ; opposite this a vine-wreathod arch and 
gate led into a garden, at the foot of which ran a noisy 
little river. An old bent peasant woman was always going 
back and forth between tlie house and the river, carrying 
water in two pails hung from a yoke on her shouldeiB, 
A bit of half-mowed meadow joined the garden. It hod 
been mowed at intervals, a little piece at a time, so that 
the surface was a patchwork of different shades of green. 
The liay was hung out to dry on short lines of fence here 
and there. Grass is always dried in this way in Norway, 
and can hang on the fences for two weeks and not be 
hurt, even if it is repeatedly wet by rain. One narrow, 
"Straggling street led off up the hillside, and suddenly dis- 
appeared as if the mountains had swallowed it. The 
houses were thatched, with layers of birch bait put under 
the boai-ds ; sods of earth on top ; and flowers blooming 
on tliem as in a gai-den. One roof was a bed of wild pan- 
sies, and another of a tiny pink flower as fine as a grass ; 
and young shoots of birch waved on them both. The little 
river which ran past tlie inn garden had come down from 
the mountains through terraced meadows, which were about 
half and half meadow and terrace ; stony and swampy, 
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and Tull of hillocks and IioUowb. New England baa acrea 
of fields like llicin ; only hero there were liig hUie hare- 
bells and pink heath, added to clover and huttei-cupa, 
wild pnrsley and yarrow. On tiuy pebblj' bits of island 
here and there in the brook grew purple thistlea, "snow 
flake," and biisbcs of birch aud ash. 

Bob rollicked in the Xanh grass, as wc pieked our way 
among the moist hollows of this flowery meadow. la 
Sanna's band dangled a bit of rope, which he eyed suspi- 
ciously. She had brought it with her to tie him up, when 
tbc hour sitould come for liim to be carried on board the 
steamer. He could not have known thia, for he had never 
been tied up in his life. But new dangers had roused ucw 
wariness in bis acute mind : be had distinctly heard the word 
'^ steamer" several times that morning, and understood it^ 
I said to bin) immediately alter breakfast, " Bob, you have 
to go home by the steamer this morning." He instantly crept 
uniler the sofa, his tail between his legs, and cowered and 
crouched in tJio farthest corner ; no persuasions could lura 
him out, and his eyes wera piteous beyond description. 
Not until we bad walked some distance from the house, is 
a direction opposite to the steamer wharf, did he follow 
na. Then he came bounding, relieved for the time being 
from anxiety. At lost Sauna, in a feint of play, tied the 
rope around his neck. His l>ewilderment and terror were 
tri^o. Setting all four feet firmly on the gronnd, be re- 
ftiscd to stir, except as he was dragged by main force. 
It was plain that he would lie choked to death before he 
would obey. The rope project must he abandoned. Per- 
haps he could be lured on board, following 8anna. Vaiu 
boi>e ! Long before we reached the wharf, the engine of 
the boat gave a shrill whistle. At the first sound of it 
Bob darted away like the wind, np the road, past the 
hotel, out of sight in a minute. We followed him a few 
rods, and then gave it up. Again he had outwitted us. 
We walked to the steamer, posted s. letter, sat down, and 
waited- The steamer blew Sve successive signals, and 
then glided away from the wharf. In less than three 
minutes, before slie was many rods off, lo. Bob! back 
again, prancing around us with glee, evidently keeping 
his eye on the retreating steamboat, and chuckling to 
himself at bis escape. 
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"OBob,Bob!" groaned Sanoa. " What is to do with 

a?" 

We were to set off for Vosaevangen by cairinge at three ; 
at half-past two poor Bob waa carried, struggling, into the 
wood-shed, and tied up. Hi& cries were |>iteou8, almost 
more than we could bear. I am siiro he underetoori the 
whole plot ; but the worst was to come. By somebody's 
cariilessness, the wootl-shed door was opened just as we 
were driving away fi-om the poi'<;h. With one convulsive 
leap and cry, Bob tore his I'ope from the log to which it 
was tied, and darted out. The stable boys caught him, 
and lield him fast ; his cries were human. Sauna buried 
her face in her hands and exclaimed, "Oh, say to the 
driver that he go so fast as he can ! " And we drove away, 
leaving the poor, faithful, loving creature behind, to be 
sent by express back to Bergen on the steamer the next day. 
It was like leaving a little child alone among strangera, 
heart-broken and terrified. When we returned to Bergen 
we learned that he had touched neither food nor drink till 
he reached home, late the next night. 

To go from Eide to Vossevangen, one must begin by 
climbing up out of Eide. It is at the bottom of a well, 
walled by green hills and snow-topped mountains ; at the 
top of the well the country spreads out for a little, only to 
meet higher Jiills, higher mountains. Here lies a great 
lake, rimmed by broad borders of reeds, which shook and 
glistened in the wind and sun like the spears of half- 
drowned armies as we passed. Clumps and groves of 
ash-trees on the shores of this lake looked like huge clumsy 
torehes set in the ground : their tops had been cut down 
again and again, till they had grown as broad as they were 
high. The lea\'es are used for the feed of sheep, and the 
boughs for firewood ; and as in the fi-ugal Norwegian 
living nothing that can be utilized is left to lie idle, never 
an ash-tree has the chance to shoot up, become tall and 
ftill of leaf. Mi^pies flitted in and out among them. 

"One is for sorrow, and two are for joy, three must be 
a marriage, and four do bring good fortune, we do say in 
Korway," said Sanna. "But I think we shall have all 
sorrow and joy, and to be married many times over, if it 
be true," she added, as the noisy, showy creatures contin- 
ued to cross our road by twos and threes. 
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nigh up on the hills, juet in the edge of snow patches 
stttcre were to be seen, their brown roofs looking as 
a [lart of the lonely Nature as ilid the wat^rlolls and the 
pine-trees. On all sides sbotie the water, — trickling fosses 
down precipiees, outbiirstiug fosses fi'oin ravines and dells ; 
just before ns rose a wall some three thousand feet high, 
over wbieb leaped a foaming cataract. 

"We shall go there," said Sanna, pointing np to it. Suro 
enough, we did. By loops so oval and narrow thej- seemed 
twisted as if to thread their waj', as eyes of needles are 
threaded, the road wound and doubled, and doubled anil 
wound, six times crossing tlie hill front in fifteen hun- 
dred feet. At each ilonble, the valle)' sank 1>c1ow us ; the 
lake sank ; tlie hills which walled th« lake sunk ; the road 
was only a broad rilt among piled l(owlilec8. In many 
plaees these iMwUlers were higber than our heads ; but 
there was no sense of dainger, for the road was a perfect 
road, smooth as a macadamized turnpike. Along its outer 
edge rows of thickly set rocks, several feet high, and so 
near each other that no carriage could possiblj' fall be- 
tween ; in the most dangerous places stout iron bars were 
set from rovk to rock ; these loops of chain ladder up the 
precipice wei-e as safe as a summer pathway in a green 
meadow. Ou a stone brid^ of three arches we crossed 
the waterfall : basins of rocks above os, filled with spray ; 
basins and shelves and ledges of rocks below ns, filled with 
spray ; the bridge black and slippery wet, and the air thick 
with spray, like a snow-storm ; precipices of water on the 
right and the left. It was next to being an eagle on wing 
in a storm to cross that bridge in upper air. At the sixth 
turn we came out abreast of the top of the waterfall, and 
in a moment more had left all the stress and storm 
and tumult of waters behind us, and glided into a sombre, 
still roadway beside a calm little river deep in a fir forest. 
Only the linnaea had won bloom out of this darkness ; its 
courageous little tendrils wreathed the tree trunks nestled 
among the savage rocks, and held up myriads of pink cnpa 
wet with the ceaseless spray. It was a dreary, lonely 
place ; miles of gaunt swamp, forest, and stony moor ; 
here and there a farm-honae, silent as if deserted. 

"Where are all the peojjle? Why do wo not see any 
one moving about the houses ? " I asked. 
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"In the bouse, reading, every one," replied Sanna. 
" On a Kuiiday aftei-nooii, if there is no servii^e in church, 
all Norwegian farm people do go into tlieir bouses, and 
spend all altcruoon in reading and in religion." 

At last we reached a more (j[>en country, — an off look to 
the west: new ranges of snow-topped mountains c-ame in 
sight. We began to descend ; another silent river slipping 
down by our side ; two more dark, shining lakes. On the 
shore of one, a peasant man — the first living creature we 
had seen for ten miles — was taking his cart out of a little 
shed by the rocidside. Thia shed was tlie only sign of 
human habitation to be seen in the region. His horse 
etood near by, with a big barrel slung on each side : they 
were barrels of milk, which hnd just lieen brought down in 
this way from a sceter which we could see, ,well up in the 
cloud region, far aliove the woods on the left. Down 
the steep path from this soeter the man had walked, and the 
horse bearing tlie barrels of milk had followed. Now the 
barrels were to be put in the cart, and canned to Eide. 
Ten miles more tliat milk was to be carried before it 
reached its market ; and j'et, at the little inn in Eide, for 
a breakfast, at which one may drink all the milk he desires, 
lie will be asked to pay only tliirt3--flve cents. What else 
beside milk? Fresh salmon, trout, two kinds of rye bi-ead 
and two of white, gowl butter, six kinds of cheese, her- 
lings done in oil and laurel leaves in tiny wooden barrels, 
cold sausage, ham, smoked salmon (raw), coffee and tea, 
and perhaps — wild strawberries : this will be the Eide 
Bummer-morning breakfast. The cheese feature in the 
Norwegian breakfast is startling at drat : all colors, sizes, 
shapes, and smells known of cheese ; it must be owned 
they are not savory for breakfast, but the Norwegian eats 
them almost as a rite. He has a proverb in regard to 
cheese as we have of fruit : " Gold in the morning, silver 
at noon, and lead at night ; " and he lives up to it more 
iuiplicitly than we do to ours. 

As we neared Vossevangen, the silent river grew noisier 
and noisier, and at last let out all its reserves in a great 
torrent wWii-ii leaped down into the valley with a roar. 
This torrent also was bridged at its leap ; and the bridge 
seemed to be in a perpetual quiver from the shock of it. 
The sides of the rocky gorgp below glistened black like 
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ebony ; tbpy had been worn into columnar grooves by the 
i!enturi«s of whirling waters ; the knotted roots of a fir 
forpBt jiilttHi out Biwve them, and long spikes of a beautirul 
' white [lower hung out flora their creviires in mas 
waving snowy bloom. It looked like a variety of the 
house-leek, but no humau hand could reach it to makt 
Bure. 

Vossevangon is a little farming hamlet on the west shore 
of a beautiful lake. The region is ouc of the best ngrit. 
tural districts in western Norway; the "Vos" farmers 
are held to be fortunnte and well to do, and their butter 
and cheese alwajs bring high prices in market. 

On the eastern shore of the lake is a chain of mountains, 
from two to four thousand feet high ; to the south, west, 
and north rise the green hills on which the farms lie ; above 
these, again, rise other hills, higher and more distant, 
where in the edges of the enow tracts or buried in flr for- 
ests are the sstcrs, the farmers' summer homes. 

As we drove into the village we met the peasants going 
home from church : the women in short green or black 
gowns, with gay jackets and white handkerchiefs made 
into a flying-buttress sort of head-dress on their heads ; the 
men with knee-breeches, short vesta, and jackets thick 
trimmed with silver buttons. Every man bowed and 
every woman courtesied as we passed. To pass any 
human being on the highway without a sign or token of 
greeting would be consideL-ed in Norway the height of ill 
manners ; any child seen to do it would be sharply 
reproved. Probably few things would astonish the rural 
Norwegian more than to be told that among the highly 
cirilized it is considered a mark of good breeding, if yon 
chance to meet a fellow-man on the highway, to go by him 
with no more recognition of his presence than yon would 
give to a tree or a stone wall. 

It is an odd thing that a man should be keeping the 
Vossevangen Hotel to-day who served in America's civil 
war, was for two j-ears in one of the New York regiments, 
and saw a good deal of active service. He was called 
hack to Norway by the death of his father, which made it 
neeessarj- for him to take chaise of the family estate in 
Vossevangen. He has married a Vossevangen woman, and 
is likely to end his days there ; but be hankers for Chicago, 
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and always will. He keeps a fairly good little hotel, on 
the shores or the lake, witli a row of willow-trees in front ; 
dwarf apple -trees, goosebciry and (;urrant bushes, and 
thickets of ihnharlj in liis front yaixl ; roses, too, besides 
larkspur and phlux ; but tlio rhubarb has the [Aave of honor. 
The diiiing-iwom and the parlor were, like those at Kide. 
adoraed witli ivies and flowering plsints ; olt-andei-e in llie 
windows and potted earnations on the table. In one cor- 
ner of the dining-room was a large round table eovei'cd 
with old silver for sale : tankanls, chains, lielta, buttons, 
coins, rings, buekles, brooches, ornaments of all kinds, — 
hundreds of dollars' worth of things. There they lay, day 
and night, open to all who came ; and they had done this, 
the landlady said, for years, and not a single article had 
ever been stolen: fi-oui which it is plain that not only 
is tlie Norwegian honest hirnsclf. there must be a conta- 
gion in his bouesty, which api'cads it to all travellers in his 
country. 

The next morning, early, we set off in a penaant's cart 
to visit some of the farm-houses. 

" Now you shall see," said Sanna, " that it was not pos- 
sible if you had all day to ride in this kind of wagon," 

It did not take long to prove the truth of her remark. 
A shallow wooden box set on two heavy wheels ; a wooden 
Beat raised on two slanting wooden bnicea, so high that 
one's feet but just reach the fivant edge of the 1k>x ; no dasher, 
no sides to seat, no anything, apparently, after yon are up, 
except yonr hard wooden seat and two [wunding wheels 
below, — this is the peasant wagon. The hoitte, low down 
Iwtwcen two heavy thills, is without ti'uces, pulls by a 
breast collar, is guided by i-ope reins, and kcejis his heels 
half the time under the front edge of the box. The driver 
stands up in the l>ox lichind you, and the rope reins arc in 
your hair, or on your neck, shoulders, ears, as atny \n: 
The walloping motion of this kind of box, drawn by a 
fiisky Norwegian hoi'sc over rough roads, is dixjll l>cyoud 
description. But when it comes to going down hills in it, 
and down hills so steep that the box appears to be on the 
point of dumping j'ou between the horae's ears at each 
wallop, it ceases to he droll, and becomes horrible. Our 
dnver was a splendid specimen of a man, — six feet tall, 
strong built, and ruddy. When he found that I was an 
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American, he glowed all over, and began to talk rapidly 
to Sanna. He had six brothers in America. 

" They do say lliat they all have it very good there," 
terpreted Sanna; " aod he thinlis to go there himself 
Boon OS there is money to take all. It must l)c tJiut Amer- 
ica is the best country in the w(jrld. to have it so good there 
thnt every man can liave it good." 

The roods up the hills were little more than paths. 
Often for niiiny nwls there was no trace of wheels on the 
stony ledges ; iiguin the track disappeared in a bit of soft 
meiidovr. As we climbed, the valley below us mundcd and 
hollowed, and the lake grew Binaller and smaller to the eye ; 
the surrounding hills opened up, showing countless valleys 
winding here and there among them. It was a surpassingly 
beautiful view. Vast tracts of firs, inky black in the dis- 
tances, emphasized the glittering of the snow fields above 
them and the sunny green of the nearer foregrounds below. 

The first farm which we visited lay al)out thi-ec miles north 
of the village, — three miles north and up. The building 
were huddled together, some half dozen of them, in a hap- 
hazard sort of way, with no attempt at order, no front, no 
back, and no particular reason for approaching one way 
rather than another. Walls of hewn logs, black with age ; 
roofs either thatched, or covered with huge slabs of slat«, 
laid on irregularly and moss-grown ; rough stones or logs , 
for doorsteps ; so little difference between the buildings 
that one was at a loss to know which were meant for dwell- 
ings and which for barns, — a more unsightl}' spot could 
hardly be imagined. But the owners had as quick an in- 
stinct of hospitality as if they dwelt in a palace. No sooner 
did Sauna mention that I was from Americ-a, and wished 
to see some of the Norwegian farm-houses, than their faces 
brightened with welcome and good-will, and they were 
i-eady to throw open ever;' room and show me all their 
simple stores. 

" There is not a man in all Vos," they said, " who has 
not a relative in America." And they asked eager question 
after question, in insatiable curiosit}', about the unknown 
country whither their friends hod gone. 

The wives and daughters of the family were all away, up 
at the sceter with the cows ; only the men and the servant 
maids were left at home to make the hay. Would I not 
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go up to the BQster? The mistress would be distressed 
that an American lady had visittd the farm in her absence. 
I could easilj' go to the sceter in a daj-. Jt was only five 
bout's on horseback, and about a half-hour's walk, at the 
last, over a path too rough even for riding. Very warmly the 
men ni-ged Sanna to induce me to make the tiip. They 
themselves would leave the baying and go with me, if I 
would only go ; and I must never think 1 had seen Nor- 
wegian farming unless I had seen the sceter also, they said. 

Tbe maids were at dinner in the kit*:hen. It was a lai^ 
room, with walls not more than eiglit feet high, black with 
smoke ; and in the centre a square stone trough, above 
which was built a funnel chimney. In this hollow trough 
a Are smouldered, and above it bung an enormous black 
caldron, full of beer, which was being brewed. One of the 
maids sprang from her dinner, lifted a trap door in the 
floor, disappeared in the cellar, and presently returned, 
bringing a curious wooden dn ukiiig- vessel shaped like a 
great bowl, with a prow at each side for handles, and 
painted in gay colors. This was brimming full of new 
beer, just brewed. Sanna whispered to me that it would 
be bad manners if we did not rti'ink freely of it. It was 
passed in turn to each memljer of the party. The driver, 
eying me sharply as I forced down a few mouthfuls of the 
nauseous drink, said something to .Sanna. 

"He asks if American ladies do not like beer," said 
Sanna. " He is mortified that you do not drink. It will 
be best that we drink all we can. It is all what they have. 
Only I do hope that they give us not brandy." 

There was no window in the kitchen, no ventilation ex- 
cept through the chimney and tbe door, A bare wooden 
table, wooden chairs, a few s.helves, where were ranged 
some iron utensils, were all the furniture of the gloomy 
room. The maids' dinner consisted of a huge plate of 
fladbrad and jugs of milk ; nothing else. They would live 
on that, Sanna said, for weeks, and work in the iiay-fields 
from sunrise till midnight. 

Opposite the kitchen was the living-room, — the same 
smoky log walls, bare floors, wooden chairs and benches. 
The expression of poverty waa dismal. 

" I tliought you said these people wore weU to do I " I 
exclaimed. 
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"So they are," replied Sanna. "They are very well 
off; Ihej- do not know that it is uot comfort to be like this, 
Tliey shall have nioncj iu banks, these people. All the 
farmci-s in Vos are rich." 

Above the living-room were two bedrooms nud olothes- 
roouis. Here, in gay painted scarlet boxea and hanging 
from linCB, were the clothes oTthe family and the lied linen of 
the house. Mistress and maid ahkc must keep their clotliea 
in this common room. Tlie trimka were ranged ai-ound 
the sides of the room, eaoh locked with a kej' big enough 
to lock prison doors. On one side of one of the rooms 
were three bimk Iwds built in under the eavt-s. These were 
filled with loose straw, and had only blankets for covers. 
Into this straw the Norwegian bui-rows by night, rolled in' 
bis blankets. The beds can never be moved, for they are 
built in with the framework of the house. Ko wonder 
that the Norwegian flea has, by generations of such good 
lodging and food, become a triumphant Bedouin marauder, 
in comparison with whom the fleas of alt other countries 
are too petty to deserve mention. 

The good-natured farmer opened his mother's box as 
well as his wife's, and with anktvard and unaccustomed 
hands shook out their Sunday costumes for us to see. 
From another box, filled with soft blankets and linen, he 
took out a Iwttle of brandy, and pouring some into a little 
silver bowl, with the same prow-shaped handles as the 
wooden one wc had seen in the kitfhen, pressed ns to 
drink. One drop of it was like liquid fire. He seemed 
hurt that we refused more, and poured it down his own 
throat at a gulp, without change of a muscle. Then he 
hid the brandy bottle again under the blankets, and the 
little silver cup in the till of his mother's chest, and locked 
them both up with the huge keys. 

Downstairs we found an i^ed couple, who had come 
from another of the bnildings, hearing of our presence. 
These were tlie grandparents. The old woman was eighty- 
four, and was knitting briskly without glasses. She took 
us into the storerooms, whei-e were bins of flour and grain ; 
bams of beef and pork hanging up ; wooden utensils of all 
sorts, curiously carved and stained wooden spoons, among 
other things, — a cask full of them, put nway to be used 
when they had a merry-making. Here also were stacks of 
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fladbrod. This is the staple of the Norwegian's living ; it 
is 0, coarse lii'cad made of dark flour, in cakes as ttiio as a 
wafer and as big round as a barrel. This is leaked onee a 
year, in tbe spring, is piled up in stacks in tlie storerooms, 
and keeps good till the spring baking comes round agnin. 
It ia vcrj- sweet and nutritious: one might easily fai-e 
woi-ae than to have to make a meal of it with milk. On 
one of the stororoora shelves I spied an old wooden 
drinking-bowl, set away with diled peas in it. It hail lieen 
broken, and riveted together in the liottom, but would no 
longer hold water, so had been degraded to this use. It 
had once been gayly painted, and had a motto in old Nor- 
wegian around the edge: " I>rink in good-will, and give 
thanks to God." I coveted the thing, and offered to tiuy 
it. It was a study to see the old people consult with each 
other if they should let it go. It seemed that when they 
first went to housekeeping it had been given to them by tbe 
woman's mother, and was an old bowl even then. It was 
certainly over a hundred yeara old, and how much more 
there was no knowing. After long discussion they decided 
to sell it to me for four kroner (about one dollar), which 
the son thought (Sanna said) was a shameful price to ask 
for an old broken bowl. But he stood by in fllial submis- 
sion, and made no loud objection to the barter. Tbe old 
woman also showed us a fine blanket, which had been spun 
and woven by her mother a hundred years ago. It was as 
gay of color and fantastic of design as if it had been made 
in Algiers. This too she was wiJbng to sell for an absurdly 
email price, but it was too heavj- to bring away. At wed- 
dings and other festivities these gay blankets are huuf^ on 
tlie walls ; and it is tbe custom for neighbors to lend all 
they can on such occasions. 

The next farm we visited belonged to the richest people 
in Voa. It lay a half-mile still higher np, and the road 
leading to it seemed perilously steep. The higher we went, 
tlie greater the profusion of flowers : the stony way led ua 
through tracts of liloom, in blue and gold ; tall spikes of 
mullein in clnmps like liollyliocia, and "shepherd's bells" 
in great pui-ple patches. 

The buildings of this farm were clustered around a sort 
of court-yard enclosure, roughly flagged by slate. Most 
of the roofs were also slated ; one or two were thatched, 
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Bii'l these tlifitthed roofs were the onlj' thing that redeemed 
the plooni of the spot, the s-ods on these being bright with 
pai)sie» and gi(u<ses and waving raspberry bushes. Here 
also we fuuml the men of the family aloue at home, the 
women being gone on tlieir enrnmejing at the aoeler. The 
Tiiiiiigest son showed us freelj- from I'oom to room, and 
displayed with some pride the trunks full of blankets and 
linen, and the rows of women's dresses hanging in the 
chambers. On two sides of one large room these wera 
bung thick one above another, no variety in them, anil no 
finery; merely a succession of strong, sen-iceablo petti- 
coats, of black, green, or gray woollen. The gay jackets i 
and stomachers were packed away in tininks ; huge fnr- 
lincd coats, made of the same shape for men and for 
women, hung in the storeroom. Some of the trunks were 
red, painted in gay colors; some were of polished cedar, 
finished with fine brass mountings. As soon as a Norwe- ' 
gian girl oppraaches womanhood, one of these trunks is 
given her, set in its place in the elothes-roora, and her 
accumulations begin. Clothes, bedding, and silver orna* 
ments seem to be the only things for which the Norwegian 
peasant spends his money. In neither of these houses was 
there an aiticle of suiwrfluoiis furniture, not oven of ordi- 
nary comfort. In both were the same bunk l)etls, built 
in under the eaves ; the same loose, tossed straw, with 
blankets for covering ; and only the coarsest wooden chairs 
anil benches for seats. The young man opened his moth- 
er's trunk, and took from one corner a beautiful little silver 
beaker, with curling, prow-ahaped handles. In this tlie 
old lady had packed away her silver brooches, buttons, and 
studs for the summer. Side by side with them, thrown in 
loosely among her white headdresses and blouses, were 
hair a dozen small twisted rolls of white bread. Sanna ex- 
plained this by saying that the Norwegians never have this 
bread except at their most innportant festivals ; it is consid- 
ered a great luxury, and these had no doubt been put away 
as a future treat, as wo should put away a bit of wedding- 
cake to keep. Very in-everently the son tipped out all his 
mother's ornaments into the bottom of the trunk, and pro- 
ceeded to fill the little beaker with fiery brandy from a 
bottle which had been bid in another corner. From lip to 
lip it was passed, returning to him wcUnigh untastcd ; 
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he potireil the whole down at s. draught, smacked his hps, 
and tossed the tup ljai,-k into the ti'unk, dripping with the 
brandy. Very much that good old Norwegian dame, when 
she comes down in the autumn, will wonder, I fancy, what 
has happened to her nicely packed trunk of underetotbes, 
dry bread, and old silver. 

There were several storerooms in these farm buildings, 
and they were well filled with food, grain, flour, dried 
meats, fish, and towers of fladbrod. Looms with partly 
finished webs of cloth in them were there set away tiU win- 
ter; basketfl full of can-ed yellow spoons' hung on the wall. 
In one of the rooms, standing on the sill of the open 
window, were two common black glass bottles, with a few 
pond-liliea in each, — the only bit of decoration or token 
of love of the beautiful we had found. Seeing that I looked 
at the lilies with admiration, tlie young man took them out, 
wiped their dripping stems on his coat-sleeie, and pre- 
sented tbcm to me witli a bow that a courtier might have 
envied. The grace, the courtesy, of the Norwegian peas- 
ant's bow is something that must date centuries back. 
8urely there is nothing in his life and suri'oundings to-day 
to create or explain it. It must be a trace of something 
that Olaf Trygg\*eson — that "magnificent, far -shining 
man" — scattered abroad in his kingdom eight hundred 
years ago, with his "bright, airy, wise way" of speaking 
and behaving to women and men. 

One of the buildings on this farm was known, the yonng 
man said, to be at least two hundred yeai-s old. The logs 
are moss-gi-own and black, but it is good for hundreds of 
years yet. The first story is used now for 8 storeroom. 
From this a ladder led up to a half-chamber overhead, the 
front railed by a low railing ; hero, in this strange sort of 
balcony bedroom, bad slept the children of the family, all the 
time under observation of their elders below. 

Thrust in among the rafters, dark, rusty, bent, was an 
ancient sword. Our guide took it out and handed it to us, 
with a look of awe on hia face. No one knew, he said, 
how long that sword had been on the farm. In the earliest 
writings by which the estate had been transferred, that 
sword had been mentioned, nnd it was a clause in every 
lease since tliat it sliould never betaken away from the place. 
However many times the farm might change hauds, the 
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sword must go witb it, for all time. Was there no legend, 
no tradition, with it? None that his father or liis Tather'a ' 
rather had ever heard ; only the mysteiiotia entailed charge, 
from generation to generation, that the ewoni must never 
Iw removed. The blade was thin and the edge ja^ed, the | 
handle plain and without ornament ; evidently the eword | 
had been Tor work, and not for show. There was some- i 
thing infinitely solemn in its inalienablo estate of safe aod i 
reverent keeping at the hands of men all ignorant of its I 
history. It is by no means impossible tliat it had jonr^ 
neyed In the company of that Sigurd who sailed with his 
splendid fleet of sixty ships for Fidestine, early in the 
twelfth century. Sigurd Jorsalafarer, or Traveller to Je- 
rusalem, he was called ; and no less an authointy than 
Thomas Carlyle vouches for him as having lieen "a wise, 
able, and prudent man," reigning in a '^ solid and succeas- 
fnl way." Throiigii tlie .Straits of Gibraltar to Jernsalem, 
home by way of Constantinople and Russia, " sinning with 
renown," he sailed, and took a hand in any fighting he 
found going on by the way. Many of his men came from 
the region of the Sogne Fjord ; and the more I tliought of 
it the surer I felt that this old sword had many a time 
flashed on the deck of his ships. 

Our second day ot>ened rainy. The lake was blotted 
out by mist ; on the fence under the willbws sat Jialf a 
dozen men, roosting as unconcernedly as if it were warm 
sunsliiiie. 

" It doc3 wonder me," said Sanna, " that I find here so 
many men standing idle. When the railroad come, it sliall 
be that the life must be different." 

A heroic English party, imdeterred by weather, were 
setting off in carioles and on horseback. Delays after 
delays occnrred to hinder thc-m. At the last moment their 
angry cornier was obliged to go and fetch the washing, 
wliiih had not arrived. There is a proverb in Norway, 
" Wiien the Norwegian says 'immediately,' look for him 
in half an hour." 

Finally, at noon, in despair of snnshine, we also set off: 
rugs, water-proofs; the indta-rnbber boot of tlie carriage 
drawn tight up to the level of our eyes ; we set off in pour- 
ing sheets of rain for Gudvangen. For the first two hours 
the sole variation of the mo>notony of our Journey w&s in 
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■mptying the boot of water once even- five minutes, just in 
time to save a freshet in our laps. High mountain peuks, 
hlotb with forests or iej- white with snow, gtcnmed in anrl 
out of the clouds on either hand, as we toiled and B|)Iasheil 
along. Occasional lightings up revealed stretches of bar- 
ren country, here and there a cluster of farm-houses or a 
lowly chnrcb. On the shores of a small lake we passe<l 
one of these lonely churthea. Only two other bnildiiiga 
were in sight in the vast expanse : one, the wretcbed little 
inn where we were to rest our horses for half an hour ; the 
other, the parsonage. This last was a pretty little cottage, 
pi<!tni-esquely built of yellow pine, half bowered in vines, 
looking in that lonely waste as if it had lost itself and 
strayed away from some civilized spot. The pastor and 
his sister, who kept house for him, were away ; but bia 
sei-vant was so sure that they would like to have us see their 
home that we allowed her to show it to us. It was a 
tasteful and cosey little home : parlor, study, and dining- 
room, all prettily caipcted and furnished ; books, flowers, 
a sewing-machine, and a piano. It did one's heart good 
to see such an oasis of a home in the wilderness. Drawn 
lip on rests in a shed near the house, was an open boat, 
mneh like a wherry. The pastor spent houi-s every day, the 
maid said, in i-owing on the lake . It was his great pleasure. 
Up, up we cbmbed : past fir forests, swamps, foaming 
streams, — the wildest, weirdest road storm-diiven people 
ever crossed. Spite of the rain, half-naked children came 
flying out of hovels and cabiua to open gates : sometimes 
there would be six in a row, their tbin brown hands all 
stretf hed for alms, and tbeir hollow eyes beting piteouely ; 
then they would race on ahead to o|)en the next gate. The 
moors seemed but a succession of enclosed pasture-lands. 
Kow and then we passed a little knot of cabins close to 
I lie road, and men who looked kindlj-, hut as wild aa wild 
beasts, would come out and speak to the driver; their 
|«)verty was direful to see. At last, at the top of a high 
hill, we halt^-d; the storm stayed; the clouds hfted and 
blew off. At our feet lay a black chasm ; it was like 
looking down into the bowels of the earth. This was the 
Nerodal Valley; mto it we were to descend. Its walla 
were three and four thousand feet high. It looked little 
more than a cleft. The road down this precipitous wall 
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is a marvpl of engineering. It is called the Stallieiraseleft,"] 
ami was built by a Norwegian t^i-er, Captain tlrine. 
is made in a series of zigzB.g^ng loops, whieh are so long 
and so narrow that tUe descent at no point appears steep ; 
yet &a one looks up from any loop to the loop next above, 
it seems dirertly over his licad. Down this precipice into 
the Nerodal Valley leap two grand fosses, the Stalheimft 
and the Salvklevfos ; roaring in ceaseless thnnder, Biling 
the air, and drendiiiig tlie valley with spray. Tmy grase- 
grown spaces between the Ixiwlders and the loops of the 
road bad all been dose mowed ; spaces which looked too 
small for tbe smallest reaping-hook to swing in were yet 
close shorn, and the Htlle bandfiils of hay hung up drying 
on hand's- bread tiis offence set np for tJie purpose. Even 
single blades of grass are too precious in Norway to be 
wasted. 

As we walked slowly <Iown this incredible road, we 
paused^step Ity step to look first up, then down. The 
carriage waiting for us below on the bridge looked like a 
baby wagon. The river made by the meeting of these two 
great cataracts at Ibe base of the precipice was only a 
little silver thread Bowing down the valley. The cataracts 
seemed leaping from tbe sky, and the sky seemed resting 
on the hill-tops; masses of whirling and floating clonds 
added to the awesome grandeur of the scene. The Stal- 
beimfos fell into a deep, liasin-shaped ravine, piled with 
great bowlders, and fUll of birch and ash shrubs ; in the 
ceutre of this, by some strange play of tbe water, rose a 
distinct and beautifully shaped cone, thrown up closely in 
front of the fall, almost blending with it, and thick veiled 
in the tumultuous spray, — a fountain in a waterfall. It 
seemed the accident of a momeut, but its shspe did not 
alter so long as we watched it ; it is a part of the fall. 

Five miles down this cleft, called valley, to Gudvangcn 
run the road aud the little river and the nari-ow strips of 
meadow, dark, thin, and giiastly; long months in utter 
darkness this Nerodal lies, and never, even at summer'a 
best and longest, has it more than a half-day of sun. The 
mountains rise in sheer black walls on either hand, — bare 
rock in colossal shafts aud peaks, three, four, and even Ave 
tbonsand feet high ; snow in the rifts at top ; patehes of 
gaunt firs here and there ; great spaces of tumbled rocks, 
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where avalanches have slid ; pebbly and sandy channeU 
worn from side to side of the vailey, where torrents have 
rushed down and torn a waj' across ; white streama from 
top to liottom of the preeipices, all foam and quiver, iike 
threads spun out on the sward, more than can he connted ; 
tJiey aeein to swing down out of tlie sky as spider threads 
swing swift and countless in a dewy morning. 

Sanna shuddered. " Now you see, one could not ppeiid 
a whole day in Ncrodal Valley," she said. " It does won- 
der me that any people will live here. Every spring the 
mountains do fall and people are killed." * 

On a narrow riin of land at base of these walls, just 
where the fjord meets the river, is the village of Gud- 
rangen, a desolate huddle of half a dozen poor houses. 
A chill as of death filled the air ; fonl odors arose at every 
turn. The two little inns were overcrowded with people, 
who roamed restlessly up and down, waiting for they knew 
not what. An indescribable gloom settles on Gudvangen 
with nightfall. The black waters of the fjord chafing 
monotonously at the base of the black mountains ; the sky 
black also, and looking farther oif than sky ever looked 
Itefore, walled into a strip, like the valley beneath it ; 
hemmed in, forsaken, doomed, and left seems Gujvangen. 
"What hold life can have on a human being kept in such a 
sjjot it is hard to imagine. Yet we found tlii'ee very old 
women hobnobbing contentedlj there in a cave of a hut. 
Bagged, dirty, hideous, hopeless one would have thought 
them ; but they were all agog and cheery, and full of )>lcna 
for repairing their horise. Thej were in a. little log slinljle, 
perhaps ten feet square, and hardly high enough to stand 
upright in : the3' were cowering round a bit of Are in tlie 
centre ; their pilea of straw and blankets laid in coi'iici's ; 
not a chair, not a table. Macbeth's wit4.-hea liad seemed 
full -dressed society women by the aide of these. We 
peered timidly in at the group, and they all came running 
towai-ds us, chattering, glad to see strangers, and ajKilo- 
gizing for their condition, because, as they said, they had 
just turned in there tt^ether for a few days, while their 
house across the way was being mended. Not a light of 
any description had they, except the Are. The oldest one 
hobliled away, and returned with a small tallow candle, 
which she lit and held in her band, to shr,w us how 
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comfortable they were, afler all ; plenty of room for threa 
piles of straw on the roiigb log floor. Their " house rcfobb 
the w.-ij" wafl a little better than this; not mudi. One 
of the [xwr old crones had "five eliiUIren in America.' 
" They wanted her to come out to America and live with 
them, but she waa too oUI to go away from home," she 
Bnid. '■ Home was the beat place for old people," to which 
tfie other two assented eagerly. " Oh, yea, home was the 
best place. America was too far." 

It seemed a miracle to have comfort in an inn in so 
poverty-BiriAen a spot as this, but we did. We slept in 
Htraw-OUcd bunks, set tight into closets nnder the eaves; 
only a narrow doorway by which to get in and out of bed 5 
but there were two windows in the room, and no need to 
stiHe. And for supper tliere was set before us a stew of 
lamb, delicately flavored with curry, and served with rice, 
of which no house need be ashamed. That so palatable 
a dish could have issued from the place which answered 
for kitchen in that poor little inn was a marvel; it waa 
little more than a small dark tomb. The dishes were all 
washed out-of-doors in tubs set on planks laid across two 
broken chairs at the kitchen door ; and the food and milk 
were kept in an above-ground cellar not three steps fi-om 
the same door. This had been made by an immense slab 
of rock which had crashed down from the mountain top, 
one day, and instead of tearing through the house and 
killing everybody bad considerately lodged on top of 
two other bowlders, roofing the space in, and forming a 
huge stone refrigerator ready to hand for the innkeeper. 
The enclosed space waa cold as ice, and high enough 
and large enough for one to walk about in it comfortably. 
I h.sd the curiosity to ask this innkeeper how much he 
eould make in a year off his inn. When he found that I 
had no sinister motive in the inquiry, he was freely cora- 
muuicative. At first he feared, Sanna said, that it might 
become known in the town how much money he was mak- 
ing, and that demands might be made on him in conse- 
quence. If the season of summer travel were very good, 
he said he would clear two hundred dollars ; but he did 
not always make so much as that. lie earned a little also 
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wife was not strong, which made it harder for them, as 
they wei-e obliged always to keep n servant. 

Even in full sunlight, at nine of the morning, Gndvangen 
looked grim and dangerous, ard the Nerij Fjord water 
black. As we sailtd ont. the walls of the valley closed 
up suddenly behind us, as with a snap which might have 
ciaunched jKHir little Gudvangen to death. The Qoi-d is 
as wild as the pass ; in fact, the same thing, only that it 
has water at bottom instead of land, and yon can sail 
closer than you can drive at base of the rocky walls. Soon 
we came to the month of another great Jjoi-d, opening up 
another watery road into the mountains; this was the 
Aurland, and on its farther shore opened ngain the Sog- 
nedat Fjord, up which we went & little way to leave some- 
body at a landing. Here were green hills and slopes and 
trees, and a bright jellow church, shaped like a blanc- 
mange mould in three pyramid -shaped cones, each smaller 
than the one below. 

" Here ia the finest frait orctaitl in all Scandinavia," 
said Sanna, pointing to a pretty place jnst ont of the town, 
where fields rose one above the orher in terraces on souUi- 
facing slopeB, covered thick with orchards. " It belongs 
to an acquainted with me : but Bhe mtist sell it. She is a 
widow, and she cannot take the care to herself." 

Back again across the mouth of the Aurland Fjord, and 
then out into the great Sogne Fjord, zigzagging from side 
to side of it, and up into nnmerous little fjords where the 
boat looked to be steering straight into hills, — we seemed 
to be adrift, withnnt purpose, rather than on a definite 
voyage with a fixed aim of getting home. The magniti- 
oent labyrinths of walled waters were calm as the heavens 
they reflected ; the clouds above and elouds below kept 
silent pace with each other, and we seemed gliding between 
two skies. Great snow Ijelda came in sight, wheeled, rose, 
sank, and disappeared, as we passed ; sometimes gi'cen 
meadows stretched on either side of us, then terrible gorges 
and pinnacles of towering rock. Picture after picture we 
saw, of gay-colored little villages, with rims of fields and 
rocky promontories ; snow f jekls above, and fir forests 
between ; glittering waterfalls shooting from the sky line 
to the water, like white lightning down a hinck stone front, 
or leaping ont in spaces of fea&eiy snow, like one preler- 
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natural blooming of the Torests all the way down the black 
wftlis rising perppnrticiilnrly tlionsaiiils of feet ; tiers of 
blue mountains in the (listance, dark blue on the nearest, 
and shading off to palest blue at tbe slfj- line ; the fjord 
dark puqile in the narrows, shading to gray in ttie opeos ; 
iltnminated spaees of green, now at the shore, now half- 
way np, now Iwo-thirtls-way up to the sky ; tops of hills 
in sunlight ; bars of sunlight streaming through dark delta. 
Then a stoim-sweep across the fjord, far in our wake, — 
swooping and sweeping, and gone in a half-hour; blotting 
out the mountains; then turning them into a dark-slats 
wall, on which white sails and cross-aunbeama made » 
superb staining. And so, between the sun and the storm, 
we came to Valestrand, and sent off and took on boaW 
loads of pleasuring people, — the boats with bright flags at 
prow and stern, and gaj'-dressed women with fantastic 
parasols like butterflies poised on their edges, — Valestrand, 
where, as some say, Prithiof was born ; and as all say, he 
burutone of Balder's great temples. Then Ladvik, on a 
green slope tuniing to gold in the sun ; its white church 
with a gray stone spire relieved against a bank of purple 
gloom; the lights sinking lower and the shadows stretch- 
ing farther every rainnte ; shadows of hills behind which 
the Hun had already gone, thrown sharp and black on 
hills still glowing in fidL light; hills before us, shimmer- 
ing in soft silver gray and pale purple against a clear 
golden west; hills behind ns, folding and folded in 
masses of rosy vapor ; shining fosses leaping down among 
them; the colors changing like the coloi's of a prism 
minute by minute along the tops of the ranges, — this 
was the way our day on the Sogne Fjord drew near its 
ending. Industriously knitting, with eyes firm fastened on 
her needles, sat an English matron near us on the deck. 
Not one glance of her eye did she give to the splendors of 
sky and water and land about her. 

" I do think that lady must be in want of stockings very 
much," remarked Sauna quietly ; " but she need not to come 
to Norway to kiiit." 

Far worse, however, than the woman who knitted were 
the women and the men who talked, Ioudl_y, stiipidl_v, vul" 
garly, around ns. It wna niortifving thnt their talk waa 
Knglish, but they were not Americans. At last they drove 
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na to aDother part of tbe deck, but not before a few pliraaea 
of their conversation had beeu iiideliblj- stamped on my 
memorj'. 

'■ Well, we were in Dresden two days : tbere 's oulj- the 
gallery there ; that 's time enough for that." 

" Raphaels, — lots of Raphaels." 

" I don't care for Raphaels, anyhow. I '11 tell you who 
1 like; I like Veronese." 

" Well, I 'm very fond of Tintoretto." 

"I like Titians; they're so delicate, don't yon know?" 

"Well, who's that man that's painted such drcadM 
things, — all mixed np, don't j-ou know? In some places 
yon see a good many of them." 

" You don't mean Rembrandt, do you? There are a lot 
of Rcmbrnndts in Munich." 

" There was one picture I liked. I think it was a Christ ; 
bat I ain't sure. There were four children on the ground, 
I remember." 

When the real sunset came we were threading the rocky 
labyrinths of the Bei^en Fjord. It is a field of bowlders, 
with an ocean let in ; nothing more. Why the bowlders 
are not submerged, since the water is deep enough for big 
ships to sail on, is the perpetual marvel ; but they are not. 
They are as firm in their places as continents, myriads of 
them only a few feet out of water ; and when the sun as it 
sinks sends a flood of gold and red light athwart them, 
they turn all colors, and glow on the water like great, 
smoke erystals with fire shining through. To sail up this 
fjoi-d in the sunset is to wind through devious lanes walled 
with these jewels, and to look off, over and above them, 
to fields of purple and gray and green, islands on islands 
on islands, to the right and to tbe left, with the same jewel- 
walled lanes running east and west and north and south 
among them ; the sky will stivam with glowing colors from 
hoi-izon to horizon, and the glorious silence will be broken 
hy no harsher sound than the low lapsing of waters and 
the soft whirr of gray gulls' wings. 

And so we came to Bergen in the bright midnight of the 
last of our four days. 

Months afterwards Sanna sent me a few extracts from 
descriptions given by a Norwegian writer of some of the 
Spots we had seen in the dim upper distances along the 
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fiords, — some or those itluminated spaces of green higb 
lip among the (;rags, wUicli looked such Buiiiiy and peac-efnl 
Itotncs. 

Her English is bo mni* more graphic tlian mine that I 
have beggul her permission to give the extracts as she 
WTOte tbcin : — 

"Grand, ftlorioua, and serious ia the Sogne Fjord. Serious 
til itself, and utill more serious we find it when we know wile 
and liow people do live there between mountains. And * 
nmst wonder or ask, Is there really none places left, or no kind 
of work for thone people to get for the maintetiHnce of the life, 
but to go to such deaolnte ana rather impassable a place? 

" More than half of the year are tlie two families who live o 
thefarmof Vetti separated fron all other human l>einga. During 
the winter can the usual path in the p'ass not be passed in oas? 
of snow, ice, and perpetual slips, which leave tiehind trace long 
out ill the Hummer, because the sun only for a short time came 
over this long enormous abyss, and doen not linger there long, 
BO that the snow which has been to ice do melt very slow, t ' 
seldom disappear earlier than in July. The short time in 
winter when the river Utia ia frozen may the bottom of tJie p 
well be passed, though not without danger, on account of the 
nieutiooed slips, which, with the power of tlie hurricane, are 
ivhizzing down in tlie deep, and which merely pressure of Uie 
air ia so strong that it throw all down. 

" Late in the autumu and in the spring is all approach to and 
from Vetti quite stopped; and late m the autumn chiefly with 
ground and snow slips, which then get loosened by the frequent 
rain. The farm-houses is situate on a steep slope, so that 
the one end of the lowest beam is put on the mere ground, 
and the other end must be put on a wall almost three yards 
high. The fields are so steep, and so quite near the dreadful 
precipice, that none unaccustomed to it do venture one's se'n. 
thither ; and when one from here look over the pass, and look 
the meadows which is more hanging than laying over the deep, 
and which have its grass mowed down with a short scythe, tlien 
oue cannot comprehend the diisperate courage which risk to set 
about and occupy one's self iiere, while the abyss has opened 
its swallow for receiving the foolhardy. 

" A little above the dwelling-houses ia a quite tolerable plain; 
and when one ask the man why he has not built his hoiiHes thei-e, 
be answers that owing to the snow-slips it is imjxisaible to build 
there. 

" Through the valley-streams the Afdals Hlver comes from 
the moiinUins, run in a distance of only twenty yards from tl 
farm-houses, and about one hundred yards from the same poi 
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out itself witli crnsli of thunder in a mighty foss. The rumble 
of the same, and that with its hurling out caused Ttresaiire of 
the air, ia in the summer ho Btmng that tha dwelliiig-liouaes 
seems to shiver, and all what fluidn there in open vesselit pet 
placed on the table is on an incensatnt tremhliu;;. moving almost 
ax on board a nhip in a rough sea. The nail and windows 
■which tnriia to the river are then always moistened of tlie 
whipped foam, which in small particles coiitiimalty is thrown 
back from the foss. 

"By the side of this fans, in the hard granite wall which it 
moiBten, is a mined gut (the author savs he can't call it a road, 
Uion^h it is reckooed for that), broad enough that one man, 
and in tlie highest one small well-trained horse, however not b^ 
each otlier's side, cau walk theiein. This gut, which vault is 
not BO high that &n full-grown man can walk upright, is the 
farm's only road which rise to a considerable height. 

" But as this gut could not get lightened in a suitable height, 
one has filled up or finished tlie reniainiiig gap witli four timber 
beams, four or fire yards long, which is close to the gut, and 
with its upper end leans on a higher small mountain peak, which 
beside this is the fastening for the bridge over the walerf all. 
In these beams is cut in flukes, just as the steps of a staircase, 
and when one walks up these flukes one looks between the beams 
the frothing foss beneath one's self, while one get wiapped up 
ef ita exhalation clouds. 

"The man told me that the pass also is to be passed with 
horse, the time of the summer, and that all then is to be carried in 
a pack-saddle lo the farm, of his o wn horse, whicli is accustomed 
to tiiis trip. And when one know the small Lterdalske horses' 



upon Uie most narrow path t 
pi-ecipicea, in that theyplac 
other that no path is too nai 
less sui-] 'rising. 

"From the Vetti farm continues the pass in a distance of 
about twenty-one English miles, ro that the whole pass, than, is 
ft little more tlian twenty-four miles, and shall on the other siile 
of the farm be still more iiaiTOw, more difficult, and more dread- 
ful. The farmei- himself and his i>eople must often go there to 
the woods, and for other things for his fai'm. There belongs to 
this farm moat excellent steter and mountain fields, wherefwe 
the cattle begetting is hereof great importance: and also the 
most excellent tract of firs belong to this farm 

" I was curious to know how one had to behave from here to 
get the dead buried, when it was iujpossible that two men could 
walk by tha side of each other through the pass, and I did even 
sot see how one could carry any coffin on horseback. I got the 
following information : The corpse ia to be laid on a tliin board, 
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in which there ii 
b« fiul hand lex ol 
wrapped up in i 



hored holes in botli ends in wliicli th 
:tp« ; to this hoard ia the corpse to be tied, 
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8 linen cloth. And now one man in the front 
iny it through tlie paaa to tha farm Gjelde, 
anil here it is to be laid into the coffin, and in the eominou 
niniiner brought to tha churchyard. If any one die in the win- 
ter, and the bottom of the fmna must be impassable then as well 
un iu the Hprhig and in the HuUiiiin, one inunt ti'y to keep the 
corpse in an hard fiozen state, which in not difficult, till it can 
be brought down in the abovir-mentioned manner. 

"A Htilt more ntrange and itad manner was used once at & 
cottager place called Vemwlien. This place ia l^ng in tlie little 
valley which border to the Vetti's fli'ld. Iti sitaation by the 
river deep down iu the pass ia exceedingly horrid, and it lias 
none other road or path than a very steep and narrow foot-path 
along the luouutuin wall side with the mo«t di'eadful pi-ecipioe 
as by the Vetti. 

"Since the cottager people here generally had changed, no 
one had dead there. Itliappened, then, the first tinie a boy, on 
tieveiiteen years old. died. One did not do one's self any hesi- 
tation about the manner to bring him to his grave, and they 
made a coffin in the house. The corpse was put iu the coffin, 
and then the coffin brought outside; and first now one did eee 
with conatematian that it woa not posaible to carry the coi'pse 
with them in this manner. What waa to do then ? 

" At tant they resolved to let the coffin be left as a memento 
mori, and to place the dead ui>on a liorse, his feet tied up under 
the iielly of the horse ; against tlie mane on the horse was fas- 
tened a well-stutfed fodder bag, tliat the corpse may lean to the 
same, to which again the corpRe was tied. And so the dead 
must ride over the mountain to his resting-place by Fortua's 
church in Lyster." 
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"FoKR English Ladies." This was the address on the 
back of a iniich-thnmbed envelope, resting on top of the 
key-rack in the dining-room of our Bei^en hotel. If 
"For" had been spelled coiTeetlj-, tlie letter would not 
have been lialf ao likely to be read ; but that esti-a out- 
sider of an r was irresistibly attractive. The words of 
the letter itaelf were, if not equally original in spelling, at 
least as unique in arrangement, and altogether the adver- 
tisement answered its purposes far better than if it had 
been written in good English. The naivete with which 
the writer went on to say, " I do recommend me," 
was delicious ; and when she herself appeared there was 
something in her whole personal bearing entirely in keep- 
ing with the childlike and nneonacious complacency of her 
phraseology. " I do recommend nie " was written all 
over her lace ; and, as things turned out, if it had been 
" I do guarantee me," it Lad not been too strong an in- 
doracment. A more tireless, willing, tliouglitful, helpful, 
eager, alirewd little creature than Katrina never chat- 
tered. Looking back from the last day to tJie first of my 
sequaintance with bor, I feel a remorseful twinge as I 
think bow near I came to taking instead of her, as my 
maid for a month's journeying, a stately young woman, 
who, appearing in answer to my advertisement, handed 
me her card with dignity, and begged ray pardon for in- 
quiring precisely what it would be that she would have to 
do for me, besides the turning of English into Norwegian 
and vice versa. The contrast between this speeiUe gravity 
and Kfttrina'a hearty and nnreflccting " I will do my beat 
to satisfy j-ou in all occasions, " did not sufflciently impress 
me in the outset. But many a time afterward did I recall 
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it, aiid believe more than ever in the doctrine of lucky 
Btara anil goutl angeU. 

When Katrina appeared, punctually to the appointed 
minute, half an iiour before the time for selling off, I s 
witb pleasure that slie vtaa wrapped in a warm cloak of 
darli clolh. I bad eeen her before, flitting about in shawls 
of various soi-ts, looBely pinned at the throat in a. di 
Jointed kind of way, wliicli gave to her appearance t 
expression that I did not like, — an expression of desul- 
tory if not intermittent respectability, fiut wrapped ia 
tliia heB\'y cloak, she was decorum personified. 

" Ah, Katrina," I said, " I am very glad to see yo 
warmly dressed. This summer j-ou keep in Norwaj- ia so 
cold, one needs winter clothes all the time." 

"Yes, I must," she replied. " I get fever and agui 
New York, and since then it always reminds me. That 
was six years ago ; but it reminds me, — the freezing at 
my neck," putting her hand to the back of her neck. 

It was in New York, then, that she had learned so much 
English, This explained everj'thiug. — the curious mix- 
ture of volubility and inaccuracy and slang in ber speech. 
She had been for several months a house-servant in New 
York, " with an Irish lady ; such a nice lady. Her hus- 
band, he took care of a bank: kept it clean, don't yoti 
see, and all such tiugs. And we lived in the top in the 
eight storj- : we was alwaj's going up and down in the 
elewator." 

After this she had been a button-hole maker in a great 
clothing-house, and next, had married one of her own 
countrymen ; a nephew, by the way, of the famous Norwe- 
gian giant at Barnum's Museum, — a fact which Katrina 
stated simply, without any apparent boast, adding, "My 
husband's father were guyant, too. Thei-e be many guyants 
in that part of the country." 

Perhaps it was wicked, seeing that Katrina had had such 
hopes of learning much English in her month with me, not 
to have told her then and there that g in the English word 
giant was always soft. But I could not. Neither did I 
once, from first to last, correct her iuiniitable and delicious 
pronunciations. I confined my instructions to the en- 
deavor to make her understand clearly the meanings of 
words, and to teach her true synonymos ; but as for med- 
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dling with her pronanciations. I would as soon have been 
caiiglit trying to teach a baby to speak plain. I fear, 
towai-^s the last, she began to suspeet Ibis, and to be 
half awai-e of the not wholly disintei-ested pleasure wliiih 
I took in listening to her eager prattle ; but she did not 
accuse me, and I let her eet off for home not one whit 
wiser in the matter of the sounds of the English language 
than she had been when she came awaj', except so far as 
she might have unconsciously caught them from hearing 
me speak. It is just as well : her English is quite good 
enough as it is, for all practical pur[)oses in Norway, and 
would lose half its charm and value to English-speaking 
peo|ile if she were to learn to say the words as we say thein. 
To set off by boat from Bergen means to set off by 
boats; it would not be an idle addition to the plirase, 
either, to say, not only by boats, but among boats, in, 
out, over, and across iioats ; and one may consider himself 
lucky if he is not called upon to add, — the whole truth 
being told, — under boats. Arriving at the wharf, he is 
shown where his steamer lies, midway in the harbor ; 
whether It be at anchor, or hoisted on a raft of small 
boats, he is at lirst at a loss to see. However, rowing 
alongside, he discovers that the I'aft of small boats is only 
a crowd, like any other crowd, of mo\'able things or crea- 
tures, and can be shoved, jostled, pushed out of the way, 
and compelled to give room. A Norwegian can elbow his 
boat through a tight-packed mass of boats with as dexter- 
ous and irresistible force as another man can elbow his 
way on foot, on dry land. Id a crowd of men. So long as 
you are sitting quiet in th« middle of the boat, merely 
Bwayed fl'om side to side by his gyrations, witti no 
eort of res|xinsibility as to their successive direction, and 
with implicit faith in their iseing right, it is all verj- well. 
But when your Norwegian springs up, confident, poises 
one foot on the edge of his own boat, the other foot on 
the edge of another boat, plants one of his oars against 
the gunwale of a third boat, and rests the other oar hard 
up against the high side of a steamboat, and then authorita- 
tively requests you to rise and make pathway for 30urself 
across and between all these oars and boats, and leap 
varying chasms of water between them and the ladder up 
the steamer's side, dismay seizes you, if you are not to the 
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wat^r bom. I did not hear of anybody's being drowneit 
In utteiii|jting to get on bouril a Ber^jieii etoatner. But 
wliy 6()niebod.v is not, every day in tlie week, I do not 
know, if it ofl^n tanp]>eu8 to [leople to tlii'ead and sur- 
inonnt Bueb a labyrinth of small rocking lioftts as lay 
around tlie tiatupshib "Jupiter," in wbich Katrina and I 
Baiji'd for ClirisUauia. 

Tlic Northern nations of Europe seem to have liit upon 
signally appropriate names for that place of torment wbich 
in English is called steamltoat. There are times vhvn 
aimply to pronounce the words dampakib or dampbaad is 
Bootlitng to the ner\'es ; and nowhere oftener than in Nor- 
way can one be called upon to seek such relief. It is 
an accepted thing in Norwaj' that no steamboat can be 
counted on either to arrive or depart within one, two, or 
three hours of its advertised time. The giiide-booka all 
elate this fact ; so nobody who, thus forawarned, has 
chosen to trust himself to tbe dampskib has any right to 
complain if the whole plan of his journey is disarranged 
and tVnstrated by the thing's not arriving within four bours 
of the time it had promised. But it is not set down in the 
guide-books, as it onght to be, that there is something else 
on which tlie traveller in Norwegian dampakibs can place 
no dependt^nce whatever ; and that is the engaging before- 
hand of his stateroom. To have engaged a stateroom 
one week beforehand, positively, explicitly, and then, npon 
arriving on board, to be confronted by a smiling captain, 
who states iu an off-hand manner, as if it were an every- 
day occurrence, that " he is very sorry, bitt it is impossible 
to let you have it ; " and who, when he is pressed for an 
explanation of the imposaibiUty, has no belter reason to 
give than that two gentlemen wanted the stateroom, and as 
the two gentlemen could not go in the ladies' cabin, and 
you, owing to tbe misfortune of yonr sex, could, therefore 
tbe two gentlemen have the stateroom, and you will take 
the one remaining untenanted berth in the cabin, — this is 
what may happen in a Norwegian dampskib. If one is 
resolute enough to halt in tbe gangway, and, ordeiing the 
porters bearing the lu^age to halt also, say calmly, 
" Very well ; then I must rctnm to my hotel, and wait for 
another boat, in which I can have a stateroom ; it wonld 
be quite out of the question, my making the jomuey iu the 
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cabin," the captain will discover some way of disposing of 
the two gentlemen, and without putting them into the 
ladies' cabin ; but this late ccncession, not to the justice 
of your claim, only to your deterniinatioD in enforcing il^ 
does not in any wise conciliate jour respect or j-our 
amiability, The fact of the imposition and unfairness is 
the same. I ought to say, howCTer, that this is the only 
matter In which I found nnfairness in Norway. In i-egaid 
to everything else the Norwegian has to provide or to 
sell, he is just and honest; but when it comes to the 
question of dampskib accommodations, ho seems to take 
leave of alt liis sense of obligation to be either. 

As I crept into the narrow trough called a berth, in my 
hardly won stateroom, a vision Bitted past the door: a 
tall and graceful figure, in a tiglit, shabby black gown ; a 
classic head, set with the grace of a hly on a slender neck; 
pale brown hair, put back, braided, and wound in a knot 
behind, all save a few short curls, which fell lightly floating 
and waving over a low forehead ; a pair of honest, merry 
gray eyes, with a swift twinkle at the comers, and a 
sudden serioiis tenderness in their depths ; a straight nose, 
with a nostril spirited and fine as an Arabian's ; a month 
of flawless beauty, unless it might be that tlie upper lip 
was a trifle too short, but this fault only added to the 
piquancy of the face. I lifted myself on my elbow to look 
at her. She was gone ; and I sank back, thinking of the 
pictures that the world I'aved over, so few short years ago, 
of the lovely Eugenie. Here was a face strangely like hers, 
but with far more fire and character, — a Norwegian gii'l, 
eiidenlly poor. I was wondering if I should see her again, 
and how I could manage to set Katrina on her track, and 
if I could find out who she was, when, lo, there she stood 
by my side, bending above me, and saying something Jior- 
wegiau over and over in a gentle voice ; and Katrina 
behind her, saying, " This is the lady what has care of all. 
She do say, ' Poor lady, poor lady, to be so sick ! ' She is 
sorry that yoii are sick." I ga^ed at her in stupefied 
wonder. This radiant creature the stewardess of a steam- 
boat ! She was more beautiful near than at a distance. 
I am sure I have never seen so beautiful a woman. And 
coming nearer, one could see clearly, almost as radiant as 
her physical beauty, the beauty of a fiue and sweet nature 
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shilling through. Her smile wns trauscondcnt. I am not 
over-<>aaj- to be. stirred hy women's fair looks. Seldom I 
see a woman's fuee that gives me unnlloj'ed pleasure. 
Faces are half- terrify lug things to one who studies them, 
eufh paradoxical masks are they; only one half mask, 
and the otiier half bared secrets of a lifetime. Their 
mere physical beauty, however great it may be, is so 
nnderlaid and overlaid by tokens and traces and scars of 
things in which the flesh and blood of it have played part 
that a fair face can rarely be more than half fair. But 
here was a face with Iscauty such as the old Greeks put 
into marble ; and shining through it the honesty and inno- 
cence of an untaught child, the good-will and content of a 
faitlifiil working-girl, and the native art^hness of a healthful 
maiden. I am not unaware that all this most have the 
sound of an invention, and there being no man to bear 
witness to my tale, except such as have sailed in the Nor- 
wegian dampskib "' Jupiter," it will not l)e much believed ; 
nevertheless, I shall tell it. Not being the sort of artist to 
bring the girl's face away in a portfolio, the only thing left 
for me is to try to set it in the poor portraiture of words. 
Poor enough portraitnre it is that woMs can fashion, even 
for things less subtle than faces, — a tlay or n sky, a awift 
passion or a thonght. Words seem always to those who 
work with them more or less failures ; but most of all are 
they impotent aud disappointing when a face is to be told. 
Yet I shall not cast away ra}' sketch of the beautiful Anna. 
It is the only one which will ever be made of her. Now 
tliat I think of it, however, there is one testimony to be 
added to mine, — a testimony of much weight, too, taken 
iu the connection, for it was of such in voluntariness. 

On the second day of my voyage in the *' Jupiter," in 
the course of a conversation with the captain, I took oc- 
casion to speak of the gooci-will and efflcienej' of his stew- 
ardess. He assented warmly to my praise of her ; adding 
that she was born of very poor parents, and had little edu- 
cation herself beyond knowing how to read and write, but 
was a person of rare goodness. 

I then said, " And of very rare bcautj-, also. I have 
never seen a more beautiful face," 

" Yes," he replied ; " there is something very not c( 
mon about her. Her face is quite antic." "Antique," 
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meant, but for the first few seconds I , could not imagine 
what it waa be bad intended. He also, then, bad reeog- 
aized. as this phrase shows, the truly classic quality of 
the girl's beauty ; aud he is the only witness I am able to 
bi'ing to prove that my description of her face and figure 
and look and beaiing arc not an ingenious fable wi-ought 
out of nothing. 

B'rom Katrina, also, there «ame testimonies to Anna's 
rare quality. 

" I have been in long speech with Anna," she said bc- 
foi'o we had been at sea a day. " I tink she will conio to 
Bergen, by mj- husband and me. She can be tiusted ; I 
i-au tell in one firatest minute Tat peoples is to be trusted. 
^^he is so polite always, but she passes gbentlemens with- 
out speaking, except she has business. I can tell." 

Shrewd Katrina ] Uer husband has a sort of restatn'ant 
and billiard-room in Bergen, — a place not over-creditable, ' 
I fear, oUbough keeping within tlie pale of respectability. 
]t is a soi-e trial to Katrina, hie doing this, especially 
the Belling of liquor. She had several times refused her 
consent to his going into the business, " but dis time," she 
said, " he had it before I knowcd anyting, don't you see? 
He did n't tell me. I always tink dere is de wifes and 
children, and maybe de mens don't lake home no bread ; 
aud den to sit dere aud drink, it is shame, don't you see? 
But if he don't do, some other mans would ; so tere it is, 
don't j-ou see ? And tere is money in it, you see." Poor 
Katrina had tried in vain to shelter Iierself and appease 
her conscience by this old sophistry. Her piide and self- 
respect still BO revolted at the trade that she would not go 
to the place to slay. "He not get me to go tere. He 
not want me, either. J would not work in such a place." 

But she bad no scruples about endeavoring to engage 
Anna as a waiter-girl for the place. 

" She will be by my husband and me," she said, " and 
it is always shut e\'er3' night at ten o'clock ; and my hus- 
band is very strict man. He will have all right. She can 
have all her times al\er dat ; and here she ha(e only four 
dollars a mont, and my husband gives more tan dat. And 
.1 sball teach to her English ; 1 gives her one hour evciy 
day. Dat is great for her, for she vill go to America nest 
year. If she can Englisli speak, she get twice the money 
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in Ameritn. Oh. ven I gn to America, I did not knoir de 
n&me of one ting ; and every night I cry and cry ; I link 
I never learn ; but dat Irish lady I live by, she vaa bo kind 
to me aa inv own mother. Oh, I like Irish peoples ; the 
Irish and tlie Americans, dey are what I like best. I 
don't like de Engliah ; and Chcrinans, I don't like dem ; dey 
vill take all out of your pocket. Shu is intended;' and 
dat is good. When one are intended one must lie carefnl ; 
and if be is one you love, ten you don't vaut to do aiiy- 
ting else ; and her sweetheart is a nice young fellow. He 
is in the engine in a Hamburg ttoat. She has been 
speaking by me about htm." 

The dampskib" Jupiter" is a roller. It is a mar\-el how 
anything not a log can roll at Buch a rate. The stateroom 
berths being bnilt across instead of lengthwise, the result 
is a perpetual tossing of heads versus feet. As Kalriiia 
expressively put it, " It is Hrst te head, and den te feets 
up. Dat ia te worstest. Dat makes te difference." 

Ill, helpless, almost as tight-wedged in as a ktiife-hlode 
shut in its handle, I la}' in aty trough a day and a night. 
The swinging port-hole, through which 1 feebly looked, 
made a series of ever-changing vignettes of the bits of 
water, sky, land it showed : moas-ei'owued hillocks of 
stone ; now and then a red rooF, or a sloop scudding by. 
The shore of Norway is a kaleidoscope of land, rock, and 
water broken up. To call it shore at all seems half a mis- 
nomer. I have never heard of a census of the islands on 
the Norway coast, but it would be a matter of great inter- 
eat to know if it needs the decimals of millions to reckon 
them. This would not bo hard to be believed by one who 
has sailed two days and two nights in their labyrinths. 
They are a more distinctive feature in the beantj- of Nor- 
waj''8 seaward face than even her majestic mountain 
ranges. They have as much and aa changing benuly of 
color as those, and, added to the snbtle and eshaustlesa 
beanty of changing color, thej- have the still subtler charm 
of that mysterious combination of rest and restleaaness, 
stillness and motion, solidity and evanescence, which is 
the dower of all islands, and mo.'tt of all of the islands of 
outer seas. Even more than from the stem solemnity of 
their mountain -walled fjords must the Norwegians have 
> BelroUied. 
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drawn their aticicnt inspirations, I imagine, from tbe woo- 
ing, baffling, luring, forbidding, locking and unlocking, 
and never-revealing Yistaa, channels, gates, and barriers 
of tlieir islands. They are round and soft and mossy as 
hillocks of sphagnum in a green marsh. You may sink 
above your ankles in the moist, delicious verdure, which 
looks from the sea like a mere mantle lightly Hung over 
the roc-k. Or they are bare and gray and unbroken, as if 
coated in mail of stone ; and you might cintcfa in vain for 
so much as the help of a crevice or a shrub, if you were 
cast on their sides. Some lie level and low, with oases of 
vividest gi-een in their bollows ; these lift and loom in ths 
noon or the twilight, with a mirage which the desert can- 
not outdo. Sonic rise up in precipices of sudden wall, 
countless Gibraltars, which no mortal power can scale, 
and only wild creatures with tireless wings can approach. 
Tliey are lashed by foaming waves, and the echoes yteal 
like laughter among them ; the tide brings them all It has ; 
the morning sun lights them up, top after top, like beacons 
of its way out to sea, and leaves them again at night, lin- 
goringly, one by one ; changing them olten into the sem- 
blance of Jewels by the last red rays of its sinking light. 
They seem, as you sail swiftly among them, to be sailing 
too, a flotilla of glittering kingdoms; j-our escort, j'onr 
convoy ; shifting to rigbt, to left, in gorgeous parade of 
skilful display, as for a pageant. When you anciior, they 
too are of a sudden at rest; solid, substantial land again, 
wooing you to take ijossession. There are myriads of 
them still unknown, untrodden, and sure to remain so for- 
eier, no matter how long the world may last ; as sure as 
if the old s[icll3 were true, and the gods bad made them 
invincible by a charm, or !on*'ly under an eternal curse. 
At the mouths of the great fjords they seem sometimes 
to have fallen back and into line, as if to do honor to 
whomever might come sailing in. They must haM! 
greatly helped the splendor of the processions of viking 
ships, a thousand yeai-s ago, in tlie dajs when a viking 
thought nothing of setting sail for the south or the east 
with six or seven hundred ships in his fleet. If Iheir 
birch-trees were as plumy then as now, there was nothing 
finer Ibon they in all Uiat a viking adorned his ships with, 
not even the gilt dragons at th« prow. 
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Berore the cIoho of the second day of onr voyage, the 
BIX paseCDgcrR in tlio ladice' cabin had reached the end of 
tiic'ir jourui-'y nnd left the boat. By way of atonement for 
bis firflt si'heoiinK to rob me of my etaltroom, the captniu 
uuw magimnimoiisly offered to me the whole of the ladies' 
enliio, for whith he had no further use. ■ How gladly I 
neee|»ted it! How gleefully I watched my broad bed 
iH'iiig made on a sofa, lengthwise the rolling '' Jupiter " ! 
How |)leased was Katrina, how eheerj- the beautiful 
stewanless ! 

"Goo<I-night ! Good-night! Sleep well ! Sleepwoll!" 
they both said as they left me. 

"Now it will be different; not te head and feets any 
more. Dc oder way is bestest," added Katrina, as she 
lurched out of the room. 

How triumphantlj' I iocketl the door ! How well I slept I 
All of which would )>e of no consequence here, except tliat 
it makes snch a backgrotind for what followed. Out of a 
Bleep sound as only the sleep of one worn out by eeaaick- 
nesa can be, I was roused hy a dash of water in my face. 
Too bewildcrcil at first to nnderst^nd what had happened, 
I sat up in bed qiiicklj', and thereby brought my face con- 
siderably nearer the port-hole, directly above my pillow, 
just in time to receive another full dash of wat^r in my 
verj- teeth; and water by no means clean, either, aa I in- 
stantly perceived. The situation explained itself. The 
port-hole had not been shut tight ; the decks were being 
washed. Swash, swash, it came, witli frightful dexterity, 
aimed, it would seem, at that very port-hole, and nowhere 
else. I sprang up, seized the handle of the port-hole win- 
dow, and tried to tighten it. In my ignorance and fright 
I turned it the wrong way ; in poured the dirty water. 
Tliere stood 1, clapping the vrindow to with ali my might, 
but utterly unable either to fasten it or to hold it tight 
enough to keep out the water. Calling for help was use- 
leas, even if my voice could have been heard al)ove the 
noise of the boat; the door of my cabin was locked. 
Swash, swash, in it came, moi-e and more, and dirtier and 
dirtier ; trickling down the back of the red velvet sofa, 
drenching my pillows and shvets, and spattering me. One 
of the few things one never ceases l>eing astonished at in 
thb world is the length a minute can seem when one is 
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nn comfortable. It could n't have been many minutes, bnt 
it seemed an hour, before I had succeeded in partially fas- 
tening that port-hole, unlocking that cabin door, and bring- 
ing Anna to the rescue. Before stie arrived the dirty 
swashes had left the first port-hole and gone to the second, 
which, luckily, had been fastened tight, and all danger was 
over. Bnt if I had been afloat and in danger of drowning, 
lier Bjmpathy could not have been greater. She came 
running, her feet bare, — verj- white tliey were, too, and 
i-osy piiik on the outside edges, like a. baby's, I noticed, — 
and her gown but partly on. It was only half-past four, 
and she had been, no doubt ae sound asleep as I. With 
comic pantomime of distress, and repeated csclamations 
of " Poor lady, poor lady 1 " whith phi-ase I ah-eady knew 
by heart, she gathered up the wet bed, made me another 
in a dry comer, and then vaoished ; and 1 heard her tell- 
ing the tale of my disaster, in excited tones, to KatrJna, 
who soon appeared with a look half sympathy, half amuse- 
ment, on her face. 

" Now, dat ia great tings," she said, giving the innocent 
port-hole another hard twist at the handle, " I tiok yon 
vill be glad ven you comes to Christiania. Dey say it vill 
be tere at ten, but I link it is only slitoriea." 

It was not. Ah-eady we v^ere well up in the smooth- 
ness and shelter of the beaiitiAil Christiania Fjord, — a 
great bay, which is in the beginning hke a sea looking 
aoutfaward into an ocean ; then reaches up northward, 
counting its miles by scores, shooting its shining inlets to 
right and left, narrowing and yielding itself more and 
more to the embrace of the land, till, suddenly, headed 
off by a knot of hills, it turns around, and as if seeking 
the outer sea it lias left behind ntns due south for miles, 
making the peninsula of Nesodden. On this peninsula is 
the httle town of Drobak, where thirty' thousand pounds' 
woilh of ice is stored every winter, to be sold in London 
as "Wenham Lake ice," This ice was in summer the 
water of countless little lakes. The region round about 
the Christiania Fjord is set full of them, lily-grown and 
fir-shaded. Once they freeze over, they are marked for 
their destiny ; the enow is kept fVom them ; if the suiface 
be too much roughened it is planed ; then it is lined off 
into gieat squares, cut out by an ice-plough, pried up by 
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vedges, lomled on carts, and carried to the ice-hoiiscs. 
There it is pat-ked into soh'i biilfc. with Iftvers of sawdust 
between to prevent the blocks from freezing together 
again. 

The Qord was bo glassy smooth, as wo sailed np, that 
even the" Jiipittr" could not roll, but glided; and seemed 
to try to hush its jarring sounds, as if holding its hreath, 
with sense of the shame it was to disturb such sunny silence. 
The shores on either hand were darkly wootlcd ; here and 
there a country-seat on higher ground, witli a gay flag 
fioating ont. No Norwegian house is complete without 
its flagstalf. On Sundays, on all holidays, on the birth- 
days of members of the family, and on all days when 
guests are expects at the house, the flag is run up. This 
pretty custom gives a festal air Xa all places, since one 
can never walk far without coming on a house that keeps 
either a birthday or a gnest-day. 

There seemed almo»<t a mirage on the western shore of 
the bay. The captain, noticing this, called my attention 
to it, and said it was often to be seen on the Norway 
Qords, " but it was always on the head." In reply to my 
pnzztcd look, he went on to say, by way of making it per- 
fectly clear, that "the monntains stood always on their 
heads;" that is, " their heads down to the heads of the 
other mountains." He then spoke of the strange looming 
of the water-line often seen in Holland, where he had trav- 
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elled ; but where, he said he never wished to go again, ^^| 

they wei'e " such dirty people." This accusation brought ^^H 

against the Dutch was indeed startling. I exclaimed ia ^^| 

Isuiprise, saying that the world gave the Dutch ci'edit for ^^| 

being the cleanliest of people. Yes, he said, they did ^H 

scnib ; it was to be admitted that they kept their houses ^H 

clean ; " but they do put the spitkin on the table when ^H 

they ^^1 

" Spiikin," cried I. "What is that? You do not mean ^^| 

spittoon, surely? " ^^| 

"Yes, yes. that is it; thfi spitkin in which to spit. It ^H 
is high, like what we keep to put flowers in, — so high." 
holding his hand alwut tfrelve inches from the table ; 
" made Just like wliat we put for flowers ; and they pnt it 
always on the table when they are t;ating. I have myself 
seen it. And they do eat and spit, and cat and spit. 
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1 " And the captain shook himself with a great shud- 
der, as well he might, at the recoUeetioD. "I do never 
wish to see Holland again." 

I took the opportunity then to praise the Norwegian 
Bpitkin, which is a most ingenious device: and not only 
jngenimis, but wholesome and cleanly. It is an open 
brass pan, some four inches in depth, filled with broken 
tuigs of green juniper. Tlieae are put in fresh and 
clean every day, — an invention, no donbt, of povertj- 
in the first place; for the Norwegian has been hard 
pivseed for centuries, and haa learned to set his fi'agrant 
juniper and fir boughs to all manner of uses unknown 
in other countries ; for instancje, spreading them down for 
outside door-mats, in country-houses, — another jjretty 
and cleanly custom. But the juniper-filled sttitkin is the 
triumph of them all, and he would be a benefactor who- 
T»ould introduce its civilization into all countries. The 
captain seemed pleased with my commendation, and said 
hesitatingly, — 

"There is a tale, that. They do say, — excuse me," 
bowing apoli^etically, — " they do say that it is in Amer- 
ica spitted everj'whore ; and that an American who was 
in Norway did see the spitkin on the stove, but did not 
know it was spitkin." 

This part of the stoi^ I could most easily credit, having 
myself looked wonderingly for several days at the pretty 
little oval braes pan, filled with juniper twigs, standing 
on the health of the turret-like stove in my Bei-gen bed- 
room, and having finally come to the conchisioD that the 
juniper twigs must be kept there for kindlings. 

"So he did spit everj-where on the stove; it was all 
around spitted. And when the sen'ant came in be said, 
' Take awai" that thing with green stufi"; 1 want to spit in 
that place.' " 

The captain told this eXtyey with much hesitancy of man- 
ner and repeated ' ' exeuse nie's ; " but he was reassured by 
my hearty laughter, and my confession that my own igno- 
rance of the proper nse of the juniper spitkin had been 
quite equal to my countrj^man's. 

Christiania looks well, as one approaches it by water ; 
it is snugged in on the lower half of an ampliilheatre of 
high wooded hills, which open as they recede, showing 
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ravines, and suggesting countless deligbtnil ways up and 
out into tbc country. Many ships lie in the harbor 
eitlier hand are wocided peninsulas and islands ; and everj*- 
wliere are to be seen light or bright-colored country-houses. 
The first expression of the city itaelf, as one enters it, 
is disappointingly modem, if one has his head fiill.of Ilar- 
ftlds and Olafs, and expects to see some traces of the old 
0»loe. The Christiaiiia of to-day is new, as newness is 
reckoned in Norway, for it dates back only to the middle 
of the sixteenth centnrj- : but it is as characteristically Nor- 
wegian as if it were older, — a pleasanter place to stay in 
than Bergen, and a much better starting-poiut for Norway 
travel, 

■' A caucioiiB gnest, 
Whun \\a mmet to liis hnttel, 

Spenketli bat little ; 
Witli his enre tie liatcneth. 
With liis eyi.>a lie luokntli: 
Thus tlie vriue Icarneth," 

an old Norwegian song says. 

When walking through the labyrinths of the Victoria 
Hotel in Chnstiania, and listening with my cars, I heard 
dripping and plashiug water, and when, looking with my 
eyes, I saw long dark corridors, damp courtyards, and 
rooms on which no sun ever had shone, I spoke little, hut 
forthwith drove away in search of airier, sunnier, drier 
quarters. There were many mysterious inside baloonies 
of beautiful gay flowers at the Victoria, but they did not 
redeem it. 

" I tink dat place is like a prison more tan it is like a 
hdtle," said Katriua, as we drove away ; in which she waa 
quite right. " I don't see vhy tey need make a h6tle like 
dat ; nobody voulil stay in prison ! " At the Hotel Scan- 
dinavie, a big room with sis sidoR and five windows 
pleased her bettor. " Dis is vat you like," she said ; " here 
tere is light." 

Light I If there had only been darkness ! In the Nor- 
way summer one comes actually to yearn for a little 
Christian darkness to go to bed hy ; much as he may crave 
a stronger sun by day, to keep him warm, he would like to 
have a reasonable night-tiine for sleeping. At first there 
is a stimulus^ and a weini sort of triumphant sense of 
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outwitting Nature, in finding one's self ahle to read or to 
write by the sun's light till nearly micinight of the clock. 
But presently it becomes clear that the outwitting is ou the 
other side. What avails it that there is light enongh for 
one to write liy at ten o'clock at niglit. if he is tireil 
out, does not want to write, and longs for nothing but to 
go to sleep? If it were darit, and he longed to write, noth- 
ing would be easier than to hght caudles and write all 
night, if he chose and could pay lor his candles. But 
neither money nor ingenuity can coniimss for him a noi-inal 
darkness to sleep in. The Norwegian house is one-half 
window : in their long winters they need all the snn they 
can get ; not an outside bliud, not an inside shutter, not a 
dark shade, to be seen ; streaming, flooding, radiating in 
and round about the raoms, comes tlie light, welcome or 
unwelcome, early and late. And to the words "early" 
and " late " there are in a Norway summer new meanings : 
the early light of the summer moniing sets in about half- 
past two ; the late light of the summer evening fades into 
a luminous twilight about eleven. Enjoyment of this spe- 
cies of perpetual day soon comes to an end. After the 
traveller has written home to everybody once by broad 
daj-light at ten o'clock, the fun of the thing is over : nor- 
mal sleepiness begins to hunger for its lights, and dissatis- 
faction talies the place of wondering amusement This 
dissatisfaction reaches its climax in a few days ; then, if 
he is wise, the traveller provides himself wit^ several 
pieces of dark green cambric, which he pins up at bis 
windows at bedtime, thereby making it ]X)ssihte to get 
seven or eight hours' rest for his tired eyes. But the 
green cambric will not shut out sounds : and he is lucky 
if he is not kept awake until one or two o'clock every 
night by tlie unceasing tread and loud chatter of the cheer- 
ful Norw^ians, who have been forced to form the habit of 
Bitting up half their night-time to get in the course of a 
year their fnll quota of daytime. 

" I link King Ring lived not far from dis place," said 
Katrina, stretching her head out of fii-st one and then 
another of the five windows, and looking np and down the 
busy streets ; " not in Christiania, but I tiuk not very far 
away. Did ever you hear of King King? Oli, dat is our 
best story in all Norway, — te saga of King Ring ! " 
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" Cannot you tell it to roe, Katrina?" said I, trying to 
si)eak ae if 1 had never beard of King King. 

■> Veil, King King, he loved Ingeborg. I cannot tell 
I do not remember, M}' father, you see, — not my right 
fatlicr. but my father the batter, be nhose little home I 
showed yon in Bergen, — he used to take books out vere 
,1'ou pay 8o much for one week, 3'ou see ; and I only get 
half an hour, maytK, or few minuter, but I steal do liook, 
and read all vat 1 ctin. I vas only little den : oh, it is 
3'eara ago. But it is our best stoi'y in all Norway. Inge- 
Itorg was beauty, you see, a.nd all in te kings' familiea vat 
Vttnte<l her : many glientlemens, and King, he killwl three 
or four I link ; aud den afi:er he killed dem three or t'uur, 
den he lost hor, after all, don't you see ; and tat was te 
fun of it." 

"But I don't think that was fhnny at all, Katrina," 
1 said. " I don't iK-lieve King King tliougbt it so." 

" No, I don't link, either; but di?n, yon see, ho hiid all 
killeil for notliing, and den ke lost her himself. I tink it 
was on the ice : it broke. A stranger told dem not to 
take the ice ; bnt King Riog, be would go. I tink dat 
was te way it was." 

It was plain that Katrina's reminiscences of her stolen 
childish readings of the Frithiof's Saga were incorrect as 
well as fragmentary, but her eager enthusiasm over it was 
delicious. Her face kindled as she repeated. ^'Oh, it is 
our best story in all Norway ! " and when I told her tliat 
the nest day she should go to a circulating lilirury and get 
a copy of the book and read it to me, her eyes actually 
flashed with pleasure. 

Early the next morning she set off. A nondescript rov- 
ing commission she bore : " A copy of the Fritliiof's Saga 
in Norwegian, [how guiltily I feared she might stumble 
mmn it in an English translation!] and anything in the 
way of fruit or vegetables." These were her instructions. 
It was an hour before she carae back, flushed with victory, 
sure of her success and of my sat is fact ion. She burst 
into the room, brandishing in one hand two turnips and 
a cari-ot; in the other she hugged up in front of her a 
newspaper, bursting and red-stained, full of fresh rasp- 
herries; under her left arm, held very tight, a little old 
copy of the Frithiof's ISaga. Breathless, she dropped 
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tlie mspberrieB down, newspaper and all, in a rolling pile 
on the table, exclaiming, >^1 tink I shall not get tcse 
home, after I get te oders ia my oder hand ! Are tese 
what you like ? " holding the turnips and carrot close up to 
my faee. "I vas asking for oranges," she continued, 
" but it is one month ago since they leaved Christiania." 

" What ! " 1 exclaimed. 

" One moDt ago since dey were to see in Christiania," 
she repeated impatiently. " It is not mont since I vas 
eating dem in Be;^en. I tought in a great place like 
Christiania dere would be more tings as in Bergen ; but it 
is all slitories, you see." 

How well I came to know the look of tliat little ragged 
old copy of the grand Saga, and of Katiina's face, as she 
bent puzzling over it, every now and then bursting out 
with some ejaculated bit of translation, heginuing always 
with, " Veil, yon see ! " I kept her hard at work at it, 
reading it to me, while 1 lingered over my lonely bieak- 
faats and dinners, or while we sat under fragrant iir-treea 
on countrj- hills. Wherever we went, tlie little old book 
and Katrina's Norwegian and English Dietionavy, older 
still, went with us. 

Her English always incalculably wrong and right, in 
startling alternations, became a Uiousund times droller 
when she set herself to delilierate renderings of the lines 
of the Saga. She went often, in one bound, in a single 
stanza, from the extreme of nonsense to the climax of 
poetical beauty of phrase ; her pronunciation, always as 
unexpected and irregular as ber construction of pbi-ases, 
grew less and less correct, as she grew excited and ab- 
sorbed in the tale. The troublesome th sound, which in 
ordinary conversation she managed to enunciate in perhaps 
one time out of ten, disappeared entirely ivora her poetry ; 
and in place of it, came the most refi'esiiing f s and if' s. 
The worae her pi-onunciation and the more broken her 
English, the better I liked it, and the more poetical was 
the translation. Many men have tried their hand at 
translation of the Fi'ithiors Saga, but I Lave read none 
which gave me so much pleasure as I had from hearing 
Katrina's ; neither do 1 believe ttiat any poet has studied 
and rewritten it, however eultui-ed lie might be, with more 
enthusiasm and delight than this Korwegiun gii'l of the 
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pt^ile. to whom maiir of the mvlholf^cal allusions were 
fts iiiiintflligilile aa if they hud been written in Sanskrit. 
She had a convenient way of (lLS[X)si»g of those when she 
come to such aa she did not understand : '' Dat 's some o' 
detn old gods, you see, — dem gods vat dey nsed to wor- 
ship." It was evident from many of Katrina's terms of 
cspresaion, and from her peculiar delight in tiie most 
poetical lines and tlioiights in tlie Saga, that she herself 
was of a highly ]>oetieal temperament I was more and 
more impressed by ttiis, and t>^an at last to mar\'et at 
the fineness of her appi'eclalJons. But I was not pre- 
pared for her turning the tables suddenly upon me, as she 
dill one day, afl«r I had helped her to a few phrases in a 
stanza over which she had coiue to a halt in ditflculties- 

" As sure 's I 'm aliv," she Gsclaime<l, " I believe you 're 
a i»oet your own self, too!" While I was considering 
what reply to make to this charge, she went on : " Dat's 
what tej- call me in my own country. I can make songs. 
I make a many : all te birtdays and all te extra days in 
our family, all come to me and sa}', ' Now, Katrina, yon 
has to make song.' Dey tink I can make song in one 
minute for all ! [What a kinship is there, all the world 
over, in some sorts of misery !] Ven I 've went to Amer- 
ica, I made a nice song," she added. ■' I vould like yoa 
to see." 

" Indeed, I would like very much to see it, Katrina," I 
replie<I. '■ Have you it here?" 

" I got it in my head, here," she said, laughing, tapping 
her broad forehead. " I keeps it in my head." 

But it was a long time before I could persuade ber to 
give it to me. She persisted in saying that she could not 
translate it. 

"Surely, Katrina," I said, "it cannot be hai'der than 
the Frithiof's Saga, of which you have read uie so 
much." 

" Dat is very difierent," was all I could extract from 
her. I think that she felt a certain pride in not hav- 
ing her own stanzas fail of true appreciation owing to 
their being put in broken English. At last, however, I 
got it. She had been hard at work a whole forenoon in 
her room with her dictionary and pencil. In the afE-er- 
uoon she came to me, holding several sheets of much- 
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scribbled brown paper in her hand, anil said ahj-Iy, " Now 
I can read it." I wrote it down aa she read it, only in 
one or two instances helping her with a word, and here 




Tlie time of departar 

But, rinit, lie tlmii nij proliK^tnr. 

I don't knnw huw it will |[o, 
Out on Che Inn ovean. 

From my father nnd motlier; 
I don't know for sure where at Itliit 

M7 dwelling-place will be on tlie earth. 



In tlie distant land, ai 

Your wnrd xlinll lx> my Rnide. 
It may hBp|>en ti 

But niy winli \» tliitt Ond TurevEf 
Be with you and bless you. 

Don't forget ; bring my compliment a — 

To tbat place where my craille stood, - 
The dear Akreiiavnalte waves, 

Wl,.i I lalely took leave of. 

lum. my fntlier and mother, 

II IS 10 my benefit; 
My best llianks for nil the g 

You bave beeUiwed □ 
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WatchinR my face keenly, she read my approbation of 
hiT 6iiii|>le little song, and uodiliDg her head with sattefac- 
lion, BHiil, — 

'* Oh, sonietinie yon see I ain't quite that foolish I look 
I got dig lKX»k of all my songs. Nobody Imt mj- 



<'Oiild read dem papert 
worda standing one oi 



all pulled up, and five 
top of oder." 



II. 



Mltiray's Guide-book, tbat paradoxical union of the 
false and the true, says of Chriatiaiiia, "There is not 
much of interest in the town, and it may be seen in from 
four to five hours." The person who made that statemeut 
did not have Katrina with him, and iwihapa ought there- 
fore to be forgiven. He ha<l not strolle<l with ber through 
the market Bquare of a morning, and among the old women, 
Biiuatted lovr, with half a dozen flat, open baskets of fVnit 
before them : blueberries, currants, raspbeiTies, plums, 
pears, and all shades, sizes, and flavors of cherries, fVom 
the pale and tasteless yellow up to those wine-red and 
juicy as a grape ; the very cheiTj-, it must have been, 
whiub made Lucullus think it worth while to carry the tree 
in triumphal procession into Borne. Queer little wooden 
boxes set on four low wheels, with a short pole, ly which 
a strong man or woman can draw tbem, are the distinctive 
features of out-door trade in the ChrisUania market-places. 
A compactor, cheaper device for combining storage, trans- 
portation, and exhibition was never hit on. The boxes 
hold a great deal. They make a good counter ; and when 
there arc twenty or thiity of them together, with poles set 
lip at the four cornere, a clothes-line fastened from |)ole to 
pole and swung full of cheap stuffs of one sort and another, 
icady-niade garments, bats, caps, bonnets, shoes, clothes- 
pins, wooden spoons, boskets, and boxes, — the venders 
sitting behind or among tlieir wares, on firkins lx>ttom 
side up, — it ia a spectacle not to be despised ; and when 
a market-place, filled witli such many-colored fluttering 
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mert-linndise as this, is also fliinkcd by old-clolhoa stalls 
wliich are like nothing except the Ghetto, or Rng Fair in 
Londou, it is indeed worth looking at. To have at one's 
Bide an alert native, of fiiigal mind and unsparing tongue^ 
helonging to tliat class of women who can never see a 
low-priced article ofFered for sale withont, for the moment, 
contemplating it as a possible purchase, adds incalculably 
to the interest of a saunter through such a market. The 
thrifty Katrina never lost sigLt of the possibility of lighting 
upon some bargain of vnlue to her home bonsckeeping ; 
and our rooms filled np from day to daj- with her acquisi- 
tions. She was absolutely without false pride in the matter 
of carr^'ing odd burdens. One day she came lugging a big 
twisted door-mat with, " You see dat? For de door. In 
Bei^en I give exact double." The climax of her purchases 
was a fine washboard, which she brought in in her arras, 
and exclaimed, laughing, " What you tink the porter say 
to me? He ash if J am going to take in washing up here. 
1 only give two crowns for dat," she said, ej^ing it witli the 
fondfst exultation, and setting it in a conspicuous place, 
leaning against the side of the room ; " it is better as I 
get for four in Bergen." Good little Katrina! tier hands 
were too white and pretty to be spoiled by hard rubbing 
on a washboard. They were her one vanity, and it was 
pardonable. 

" Did you ever see hand like mine?" she said one day, 
spreading her right hand out on the table. " Dere was 
two English ladies, dey say it ought to be made in wars, 
and send to see in Crystal Talace. See detn ? " she con- 
tinued, sticking her left forefinger into the Ibur dimples 
which marked the spots where knuckles are in ordinary 
hands ; " dem is nice." It was true. The hand was not 
small, but it was a model : plump, solid, dimples for 
knuckles, all the fingers straight and shapely ; done in 
"wars," it would have been a beautiful thing, and her 
pleasure in it was just as guileless as tier delight in her 
washboard. 

As she delved deeper in her Frithiof 's Saga, she discov- 
ered that she bad l>eeu greatlj- wrong in her childish im- 
pressions of the story. "It was not as I tought," she 
said : " King Ring did get lugeborg after ; but he had to 
die, and leaved her." 
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When we went out to Oscar's Hall, which is a pretty 
country -seat of the king's, on the beautiful peniusuta of 
Ladegaardsocn, site was far more interested in tlie sculp- 
tured <'ornice which told the stonr of Frithiof and Ingeborg, 
tlmn in any of the more splendid tilings, or tliose more 
suggestive of the life of the king. The rooms are showilv 
decorated : ceilings in white with gold stars, walla panelled 
with velvet; gaj-colored frescos, and throne-like chairs 
in which " manj' kings and queens have eat," the old 
woman who kept the keys said, Everjwhero were the 
royal shields with the crown and the lion ; at the comers 
of the doors, at the crossings of ceiling Ijcams, above 
brackets, looking-glasses, and on chair-backs. 

" 1 tink the king get tired looking at his crown all da 
time," remarked Katrina, composedly. "I wonder vere 
dey could put in one more." 

The bronze statues of some of the old kings pleased her 
better. She studied them carefully ; Olaf and Harald 
Haarfnger, SveiTC .Sigiirdson and Olaf Try^vosson ; they 
stand leaning npon their spears, as if on guard. The face 
of Harald looks tnie to the record of him : a fair-haired, 
blue-eyed man, who stopped at nothing when he wanted hia 
way, and was just as ready to fall in love with six succes- 
sive women after he had labored hard twelve yeara for 
Gj'da. and won her, as before. 

"lie is de nicest," said Katrina, lingering before his 
statue, and reaching up and Qngering the bronze curiously. 
" Ain't it wonderful bow dey can make such lings ! " she 
added with a deep-drawn sigh. But when I pointed to 
the cornice, and said, " Katrina, I think that must be the 
story of the Frithiof's Saga," she bounded, and threw her 
head back, like a deer snnfHiig the wind. " Ja, ja," cried 
the old woman, evidently pleased that I recognized it, and 
then she began to pour out the tale. Is there a iieasant in 
allNorway that does not know it, I wonder? The first me- 
dallion was of the children, Frithiof and Ingeborg, playing 
together. " Dere," said Katrina, " dat ia vat I told you. 
Two trees growed in one place, nicelj- in the garden ; one 
gi'owed with de slrongth of de oak, dat was Frithiof; and 
de rose in the gieen walley, d at was Ingeborg de beauty." 

Very closely she scanned the medallions one after the 
other, criticising their fidelity to the record. When she 
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came to the ore where Frithiof is supporting King Ring 
on hia knee, fainting, or sleeping, she exdaimetl , " Dcre, 
if he had been dat bad, he co\ild liave killed King Ring 
den, yen he was sleeping; but see, he have thrown his 
sword awaj' ; " and at last, when the sculpture represented 
King Ring d3'ing, and bequeathing hia beautiful qneen and 
her children to Frithiof, she exclaimed, " Dere, dem two 
boj-9 belongs to King Ring ; but now Frithiof gets her. 
l>at is good, after all dat dem two had gone through with." 

King Oscar makes very little use of this pretty eonntry- 
house. He comes there sometimes once or twice in the 
course of a summer, for a day, or part of a day, but never 
to sleep, the old woman said. All the rest of the time it 
is empty and desolate, with only this one poor old woman 
to keep it tidy ; a good bertli f()r her, but a pity that 
nobody should be taking comfort all summer in the superb 
outlooks and off-looks from its windows and porch, and ia 
the shady walks along the banks of the fjord. One of the 
old Norway kings, Ilakou, thought the peninsula beautifiil 
enough for a wedding morning gift to bis queen ; but it 
seems not to have been held so dear by her as it ought, 
for she gave it away to the monks who lived on the neigh- 
boring island of Ilovedocn. Then, in the time of the 
Reibrmation, when monks had to scatter and go begging, 
and monastic properties were lying about loose every- 
where, the Noiwcgian kings picked up Ladcgaardsoea 
again, and it has been a crown property ever since. 

One of the most charming of the short drives in what 
Katrina called "the nearance " of Christiania is to the 
"Grefsena Bad," a water-cure establishment only two 
miles away, by road, to the north, but lying so much, 
higher up than the town that it seems to lie in another 
world, — as in fact it does ; for, climbing there, one rises 
to another and so different air that he becomes another 
man, being bom again through his lungs. It is a good 
l)ull up a stony and ill-kept road, to reach the place ; but 
it is more than woi'th whUe, for the sake of the clear look- 
out to sea, over a delicious foreground of vivid green fields 
and woods. 

" This is the place where all the sick peoples in Norway 
do come when de doctors cannot do nottings more for 
dem," said Katiina ; " den dej comes here. Here came 
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our last king. King Oscar, and den he did die on tlic doc^ ^H 
ven he vas coming awaj-. He had all de climb dis hill vor ^H 
Dotting. Ven it is the time, one has to go, no matter bow ^| 
fniif-K fimtif^i' A^v will tmr : Hprp ia Dtia" — Tif^iv alia ^™ 
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jch nionej' <ky will l)ay; dere is One" — here she 
sto|ipcd heaitming for a word — "yon know aU vat I 
mean : dcro is One what has it all his own waj-, not de 
way we wish it shall he." This she said devoiitlj-, «nd 
was silent for an unwonted length of time afterwards. 

As we were driving down the sf^^epest part of the hill, a 
man came running after us, calling so loudly to us to stop 
that we were alarmed, thinking something must be wrong 
with onr carriage or in the road. Not at all. He was 
a roadside merehant ; not precisely a pedlcr, since he 
never went out of his own town, but a kind of aristocratio 
vender in a small circuit, it seemed ; we saw him after- 
wards in other suburbs, bearing with him the same myste- 
rious basket, and I very miicb fear, |}oor fellow, the same 
stilt more mysterious ai-ticles in it. Not even on Norwe- 
gian country-roads, I think, could there be found many 
boqIs so dead to all sense of beauty as to buy the hideous 
and costly combinations which he insisted upon lajing in 
my lap: a sofa-cushion, square, tliick, and hard, of wine- 
colored velvet, with a sprawling tree and bird laid upon it 
in an applique pattern cut out of black and white velvet ; 
a long and narrow strip of the same velvet, with tlie same 
black and white velvet foliage and poultry, was trimmed 
at the ends with heavy fringe, and intended for a sideboard 
or a bureau ; a lai^ square tablecloth to match completed 
the list of his esti-oordin&ry wares. It was so odd a 
wayside incident that it seemed to loom quite out of its 
normal proportions as a mere effort at traffic. He insisted 
on spreading the articles in my lap. He could not be 
persuaded to take them away. The driver turning round 
on bis scat, and Katrina leaning over fi-om hers, both rapt 
in admiration of the monstrosities, were stolidly oblivious 
of my indifference. The things seemed to grow bigger 
and bigger each moment, and more and more hideous, and 
it was at last only by a sudden effort of sternness, as if 
shaking off a spell, that I succeeded in compelling the 
man to lift them from my knees and fold them away in hia 
basket. As soon as he had gone, I was seized with 
misgivings that I had been ungracious ; and those misgtv- 
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inga were much heightened by Katrina'a eoliloquizing as 
follows : — 

" He ! I tiiik he never take dem tings «way. His wife 
are sick ; dat ia de reason he is on de road instead of her. 
He was snre yon would hny dpm." 

I hope tliey are sold. J wIhIi I conld know. 

Tlie snlnirbs of Christiaiiia «Uiih lie along the road to 
th{! Giefsens Bad are ugly, diiKly. and nnpleasing. "I 
tink wo go some oder way dan way we came," said Katrina. 
" Derc must be better way." So snying. she stopped tho 
driver nbniptly, and after some ligorous conversation he 
took another road. 

" He ask more money to go by St. John's Hill, but I 
tell him yon not pay any more. I fan see it is not farther ; 
I ask him if he tink I got ey«s in de head," she eaid 
scornrnlly, waving her fat Bngcrs towards the city which 
lay close at hand. 

"Ah, dot ia great day," she continued, "St. John's 
Day. Keep you dat in America? Here it is fires all 
round, from one hill to one hill. Dat ia from de old time. 
I tinkil is from Catolics. Dey did do so much for dem old 
saints, you see. I tiuh dat is it; but I tink dey do not 
just know in Norway to-day what for dey do it. It has 
been old custom from parents to parents." 

Then I told her aliout Balder and his death, and asked 
her if she had never seen the countrv people put a boat on 
tlic top of their honftre on St. John's" Kvo. 

"Yes, 1 did sec dat, once, in Stavanger," she replied, 
"but it was old boat; no use any more. I tink dat bo 
to save wood. It ai* cheapest wood dey have, old boat. 
Dat were not to give to any god." 

" No, you are mistaken, Katrina," I said. " They have 
done that for hundreds of years in Norway. It is lo 
remind them of Balder's great ship, the Hringhorn, and to 
commemorate his death." 

" May be," she said cnrtly, " but I don't tink. I only 
see dat once ; and all my life I see dc fires, all rounil 
Bei^en, and everywhere, and dere was no boat on dem. 
I don't tink." 

Wo drove into the city through one of the smaller fruit 
markets, where, late as it was, the old women still hngered 
with their baskets of cherries, ]>ears, and currants- They 
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were not losing time, for they were all fenitting, fast aa 
their fingers tould Uj ; such a thing as a Norwegian wasting 
time ia not to bo seen, I verily believe, from the North 
Cape to the Skager Rook, and one would think that they 
knit stockings enough for the whole continent of Europe ; 
old men, old women, little girls, and even Uttle boys, all 
knitting, knitting, moming, noon, and night, by roadsides, 
on door-sills, in market-places ; wherever they ait down, or 
Bland, to rest, they knit. As our carriage stopped, down 
went the stockings, balls rolling, yarn tangling, on the 
siilewalk, and np jnmped the old women, all crowding 
round me, smiling, each holding out a specimen of het 
fruit for me to taste. "Eat, lady, eat. It is good." 
"Eat and you will buy." "No such chenies as these 
in Christiania." "Taste of my plums." A chorus of 
imploring voices and rattling bail of sks. Hurried and 
confused talk in the Norwegian tongue as spoken by 
uneducated people is a bewildering racket; it hardly 
sounds like human voices. If the smiles did not redeem 
it, it would be something insupportable; but the smiles 
do redeem it, transfigure it, lift it up to the level of supe- 
rior harmonies. Such graciousness of eye and of smiling 
lips triumphs over all possible discord of sound, evea 
over the Norwegian battery of c^onsonants. 

Kati-ina fired back to them ail, I fear she reproved 
them ; for they subsided suddenly into silence, and lefl 
the outstretched withered palms holding the fmit to speak 
for themselves. 

"I only tell dem you cannot buy all de market out. 
You can say vat yon like," she said. 

Pears and cherries, and plums too, because the oH 
plum-woman looked imorer than the rest, I bought ; and 
as we drove away the chorus followed ns again with good 
wishes. " Dey are like crazy old vomans," remarked 
Katrina; "I never heard such noise of old vomans to 
once time before." A few jninut^s after we reached the 
house she disappeared suddenly, and presently returned 
with a little cantaloupe melon in her hands, Standing 
before me, with a cnrious and hesitating look on her fece, 
she said, " Is dis vat you like?" 

"Oil, yes," I exclaimed, grateAil for the sight. " I was 
loDging for one justcrday. Wliere did you get it?" 
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" I not get it. 1 borrow it for you to see. I tell 
the man 1 bring it baclt," slie replied, still with the same 
eurions expressions of doubt flitting over liei' queer little 

" Wh)', whose melon is it? " I excluimed. " What did 
you bring it for if it were not for sale?" 

'■ Oh, it is for Belled, if you like to buy," she said, Still 
wiih the hesitant expresBion. 

" Of course I like to buy it," I said impatientlj', " How 
much does it cost? " 

" Dal is it." replied Katrina, sententiously. " It is too 
dear to buy, I tell the mau ; but he said I should bring it 
to yon, to see. 1 tink you vili not buy it;" still with the 
quizzical look on bcr face. 

Quite out of patience, I cried, "But why don't you tell 
me the price of it? 1 should like it very much. It can't 
be so very dear," 

" Dat it can," answered Katrina, chucklin;^, nt last let- 
ting out her suppressed laugh, "He ask six kroner for 
dnt ting; and I tink you not buy it at such price, bo I 
bring to make yon langh." 

One dollar and sixty -two centa for a tiny ca n talon pa ! 
Katrina had her reward. "Oh. but I atn dat glad ven 
I make you laugh," she said logniahly, picking up her 
melon, as I cried out with surprise and amuscmeut, — 

" I should' think not. I never heard of such a price for 

"So I tink," said Katrina, "I ask de man who buy 
dem melons, and he sa}' plenty peoples ; but I tink it is all 
shtories." And she ran downstairs laughing so that I 
heai'd her, all the way, two fligUts down to the door. 

High up on the dark wooded mountain wall which lies 
to the north and northwest of Christiania is a spot of light 
color. In the early morning it is vivid green ; sometimes 
at sunset it catches a tint of gold ; but neither at morn nor 
at night can it ever bo overlooked. It is a perpetual lure 
to the eye, aud stimulus to the imagination. What eyrj- 
is it that has cleared for itself this loop-hole in the solid 
mountain-forest? Is it n dealing, or only a Ijit of varied 
wooding of a (.-nntrasting color to the rest? For several 
days I looked at it before I asked ; and I hail giown so 
impressed by its mystcrj' and charm, that when I found 
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it was a liouae, the summer liomc of a rich Christiaoia 
family, and one of the places always shown to travellers, I 
ff It more than half- way iniiideil not logo near it, — to keep 
it still nothinj; more than a far-away, changing, luring 
ciusis (if sunny gold or wistful gi-een on the mountain-side. 
Had it been called by any other name, my Instinct to 
leave it unknown might bave triumphed ; but the words 
•■Fi-ogner Sieter" were almost as great a lure to the 
imagination as the green oasis itself. The saeter. high up 
on some mountaiD-oiile, is the fullilling of the Norwegian 
out-door life, the key-note of the Korwegian summer. 
The gentle kine know it as well as their mistresses who 
go thither with them. Three months in the upper air, 
in the spicy and fragrant woods, — no matter if it be 
solitary and if the woi^ be hard, the sEeter life must 
be the best the Norwegians know, — must elevate and 
develop them, and strengthen them for their long, sunless 
wiutcrs. I had looked uy from the Vossevangen Valley, 
from Ringeriket, and from tlie Hardanger country to many 
such gleaming points of lighter green, tossed up as it were 
on the billowy forests. They were beyond tlie reach of 
any methods of ascent at my command ; unwillingly I bad 
accepted again and again the wisdom of tlic faiin people, 
who said ' ' the road up to the sceter was too bard for those 
who were not used to it." Reluctantly I had put the 
SEeter out of my hopes, as a thing to be known only by 
imagination and other people's descriptions. Therefore the 
name of the Frogner Sastci' was a lure not to Iw resisted ; 
a sEEler to which one might diive in a comfortable carriage 
over a good road c'ould not be the ideal sosfer of the wild 
country life, hut still it waa called " saeter ; " we would go, 
and we would take a day for the going and coming. 

'■ Dat will ha bcstest," said Katrina. "I tink you tike 
dat high place better as Christiania." 

On the way we called at the office of a homreopnthic 
physician, whose name had been given to me by a Bergcu 
friend. He spoke no English, and for the first time Ka- 
trina's failed. I saw at once that slie dirt not convey my 
meanings to him, nor his to me, with accuracy. She was 
out of her depth. Her mortiflcation was droll ; it reached 
the climax when it came to the word "dynamic." Poor 
little child 1 How should she bave known that! 
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"I vill understand! I vill ! " alie exclaimed; and the 
good-natured doctor took pains to explain to her at aoiue 
length ; at tlie cud of his esplanatiou she turned to me 
triumphantly, with a nod : " Now I know verj- well ; it is 
anotlier kind of sti'ongth from the strongth uf a machine. 
It is not such strength that you can see, oi' you can make 
with yoiir hands; but it is atrongth all the same," — a 
definition which might be commended to the careful atten- 
tion of all persons in the habit or need of using the woi-d 
" dynamic." 

It is five miles from Christiania out and up to the Fiog- 
ner Steter, firat through pretty suburban streets wbicJi are 
more roada than streets, with picturesque wooden houses, 
painted in wonderful colors, — lilac, apple-gi-een, white 
with orange-colored settings to doora and windows, yellow 
pine left its own color, oiled, and decorated with white or 
with maroon red. They look like the gay toy-houses sold 
in boxes for children to play with. There is uo one of 
them, perhaps, which one would not grow very weary of, if 
he had to see it every day, but the effect of the succession 
of them along the roadside is surprisingly gay and pic- 
turesque. Their variety of shape and the pretty little 
balconies of ean'cd lattice-work add much to this pictu- 
resqueness. They are all surrounded bj' flower-gardens of 
a simple kind, — old-fasbioued flowera growing in clumps 
and straight bonlers. and every window-sill full of plants 
in bloom ; windows alt opening outward like doors, so that 
in a warm day, when every window-sash is thrown open, 
the houses have a strange look of being a-flutter. There 
is no expression of elegance or of the habits or standards 
of great wealth about these suburban houses of Christiania ; 
but there is a very rare and charnaing expression of comfort 
and good cheer, and a childlike simplicity which dotes on 
flowers and has not outgrown the love of bright colors. 
I do not know anywhere a region where houses are so 
instantly and good-naturedly attractive, with a su^estion 
of good fellowship, and sensible, easy-going good times 
inside and out. 

The last three miles of the road to the sjeter are steadily 
up, and all the way through dense woods of fir and spruce, 
— that grand Norway spruce, "which spreads its boughs 
out generously as palms, and loads down each twig so 
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full that by their own weight of shining green the lower 
bruaches truil out along tlie giouiid, aud tlie u|>per oties 
fold a little and slant duwnwai-ilB Crora the middle, aa if 
svulandies of snow had just slid oITdu eaeh side and tient 
Uiem. Here were greut beds of ferns, dustei-s of blueliells, 
and territories of Linntsa. In June the mouotaia-side miisl 
be fragiant with its flowers. 

Katriiia glowed with pleasure. In her colder, barreiier 
home she Lad seen no sueli lavishuess as this. 

"Oh, but ven one links, how Nature is wonderful !" she 
cried. '■ Here all dcse tings gvow up, demaelves 1 noting 
to be done. Are dey not wort more dan in gardens? In 
gardens always must be put in a corn before anyting come 
My ; and all dese uiee tings come up alone, demsetvea." 

" Oh, but see vat God Uus done ; how mucb better than 
all vat people can ; no matter vat dey make." 

Half-way up the mountain we came to a tiny bouse, safi 
in a clearing barely big enough to hold the house and let s 
little sun in on it from above. 

' ' Oh, I wisb-shed 1 had dat little house ! " she exclaimed. 
" Dat house could stand in Betgen. I like to carry dat 
home and dem trees to it ; but my husband, he would uoti 
like it. He likes Bergen house bestest," 

Aa we drew near the top, we met carriages coming down.. 
Evidently' it was the custom to drive to the Frogner Sieter. 

" I tink iu dat llrst carriage were Chews," said Katrina,. 
scornfully. " I do bate dem Chews. I can't bear dat 
kind of people." 

" Why not, Katrina?" I asked. " It is not fair to hattf 
people because of their religion." ( 

" Oh, dat I don't know about deir religion," she replied^' 
carelessly. "I don't tink dej- got much religion anyliowj 
1 tink dey are kind of thieves. 1 saw it in New York.) 
Ven I went into Chew shop, he say a ting are tree dollar (h 
and I say, ' No, dat are too dear.' Den he say, ' You can^ 
have for two dollar ; ' and I say, ' No, I cannot take ; ' and 
den he say, 'Oh, have it for one dollar and half;' aud I 
tink all sucb tings are not real. I bate dom Chews. Dey 
are all de same in all places. Dey are chust like dat if 
dey come in Norway, Very few Chews comes in Norway. 
Dat is one good ting." 

In a. smaU open, part clearing, part uatui-al rocky crest 
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of the hill, stood the steter : great spaces of pink heather 
to right and lefl of it, a lir wood walling it on two sides ; 
to the south and the cast, a, clear otf-look over the two 
bays of tbe Christiaoia FJoi-d, past all their islands, out 
to sea, and the farthest horizon. Cfaiistiania lay like an 
insignifieant huddle of buildings in the nearer foreground ; 
its only beauty now being in its rich surrounding of farm- 
lands, which seeme<l to hold it like a rougli brown pebble 
in an emerald setting. 

The house itself frontctl south. Its piazza and front 
windows commanded this grand view. It was of pine logs, 
smoothed and mortised into each other at the corners. 
Behind it was a hollow square of the fai-m buildings : 
sheds, barns, and the pretty white cottage of the overseer. 
The overseer's wife came ninning to meet us, and with 
cordial good-will took us into tlie bouse, and showed us 
every room. She had the prido of a retainer in the place ; 
and when she found that none of its beauty was lost on 
me, she warmed and grew communicative. It will not be 
easy to destrilie the charm of this log-house ; only It^ 
inside as well as out ; hut tbe logs ore Norway pine, 
yellow and hard and shining, tjiking a polish for floors 
and ceiling as Sue as asU or maple, and making for the 
walls belts and stripes of gold color better than paper ; 
all cross beams and partitions are mortised at the joinings, 
instead of crossing and lapping. This alone gives to these 
Norwegian bouses an expression quite unlike that of ordi- 
nary log-houses. A little carved work of a simple pattern, 
at the (Kirnices of the rooms and on the ceiling beams, was 
the only ornamentation of Uie house ; and a great glass 
door, of a single pane, opening on the piazza, was the 
i)nly luxurious thing about it. Everything else was simply 
and beautifully picturesque. Old Norwegian tapestries 
hung here and there on the walls, tfaeir vivid reds an<l 
blues coming out superbly on the yellow pine; curious 
antique corner cupboards, painted in chaotic colors of fan- 
tastic brightness; old fireplaces built out into the room, 
in the style of the most ancient Norwegian farm-houses ; 
old brasses, sconces, placques, and candlesticks; and a 
l'»ng dining-table, with wooden benches of hollowed planka 
for seats, such as are to be seen to-day in some of the old 
ruined baronial castles iu England. 
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In the aecond-atory rooms were old-fasliioned bedsteads ; 
one of carved pine, bo liigb lUat it needeil n step-ladder to 
mriimt it ; the oUic-r built like a cupboard against tlie wall, 
and shut by two sliding doors, wbich on being pushed 
back disclosed two nari'uw bunks. This is tbe styie of 
bed in many of tbe Norwegian farm-houses still. Un the 
sliding door of the np^ier bunk was a small photograph of 
tlio prince imperial; and tliu woman told ua wilh great 
pride that be had slept one nigbt in that bed. 

Upstairs again, by narrow winding stairs, and there 
we found Uie whole floor left undivided save by the big 
chimney-stack which came up in the middle; the gable 
ends of the garret opened out in two great doors like barn- 
doors ; nnder the eaves, tlie whole length of each side, 
was a row of bunk beds, five on each side, separated only 
hy a board partition. This was a great common bedroom, 
" used for gentlemen at Chiistmas time," the woman said. 
" There had as many as fifteen or twenty gentlemen slept 
in that room." 

At Christmas, it seems, it is the habit of the family 
.owning this unique and charming country-house to come 
up into the woods for a two weeks' festivity. The snow 
is deep. The mercury is well down near zero or below ; bnt 
the road up the mountain is swept level smooth : sledges 
can go easier in winter than forriagescan in snmmer; and 
the vast outlook over the glittering white land and shining 
blue sea full of ice islands must be grander than when the 
islands and the land are green. Pine logs in huge fire- 
places can warm any room ; and persons of the sort that 
would think of spending Christmas in a flr-wood on a 
mountain-top could make a house warm even better than 
pine logs could do it. Christmas at the Frogner Sajtwr 
must be a Christmas worth having. 

"The house is as full aa ever it can hold," said the 
woman, "and fifty sit down lo dinner sometimes; they 
think nothing of driving np fVom Cbristiania and down 
again at midnight." 

Wliat a place for sleigh-bells to ring on a frosty night ; 
that rocky hill-crest swung out as it were in clear space of 
upper air, with the great Cbristiania Fjord stretching away 
beneath, an ioe-bound, ice-flsiked sea, while and steel-black 
under the winter moon ! I fancied the house blazing like a, 
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many-sided beacon out of tbe darkness of the mountAin 
fi'ont at luidiiigiit, tbe liells clangiug, tlie voices of luvei's 
and loved cliimiug, aud laughtur aod mirth riuging. I 
think for years to come the pictare will be bo vivid in my 
mind that I shall find myselt" on maiij- a. Christmas night 
mentally listening to the swilt bells diiming down lUe 
mountain from the Frogner Smter. 

Tiie eastern end of the piazza ia closed in by a great 
window, one single pane of glass like the door ; so that in 
this corner, sheltered from tbe wind, bitt losing nothing of 
tbe view, one can sit in even eold weather. Kutrina 
cnddled herself down like a kitten, in the sun, on tlie 
piazza steps, and looking up at me, as 1 eat in this shel- 
tered corner, said approvingly, — 

" Dis yon like. . 1 ask de voman if we could stay here ; 
t)ut she got no room: else she wonld like to keep us. 1 
link I stay here all my life: only for my husband, 1 go 
back." 

Then she pnlled out the Saga and read some pages of 
Ingeborg's Lament, convulsing me in the beginning by 
saying that it was "Ingeborg's Whale." It was long 
before I grasped that she meant ""Wail." 

"What jou say yen it is like as if you cry, but you 
do not ^Yi't" she said, " Dat is it. It stands in my 
dictionary, whale !" And she reiterated it with some impa- 
tience at my stupiditj- in not better underatanding my own 
language. When 1 explained to bor the vast dilTerence 
between "whale" and "wail," she was convulsed in her 
turn. "Oh, dere are so mauy words in English width do 
have same sound and mean so different ting." she said, 
"I tink I never learn to speak English in dis world." 

While we were sitting there, a great speckled wood- 
pecker flew out from the depths of the wood, lighted on a 
tlr near the house, and began rat'ing up and down the tree, 
tapping the bark with his strong bill, like tlie strokes of a 

"There is j'our Gertrude bird, Katrina," said I. She 
looked bewildei'ed. " Tbe woman that Christ punished," 
I said, " and turned her into the Gertrude bird ; do you 
not know the old story?" No, she had never heard it. 
She listened with wide-open eyes while I told her tbe old 
Norvregiau legend, which it v&a strange that I knew and 
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•he (li^ not. — how Christ tatd P«ler. stopping one day at 
the door or a woman who was kneading her bread, a^ked 
her for a piece. She broke a piece fur them : but as she 
-Kas rolling it out, it grew under her roller till it filled her 
table, bhc laid it aside, saving it was too large, broke off 
another piet«, rolled it out with the same result ; it grew 
larger every momentL She laid that aside, and took a 
third bit. the smallest she could possibly break off: lUc 
same result ; tliat too grew under her roller till il eo*ertd 
the table. Then her heart was entirely hardened, and she 
laid this third piece on one side, saying, " Go your ways, 
1 cannot spare you any bread to-day." Then Christ was 
augrj', and opened her eyes to see who he was. She fell 
on her knees, and implored his foi^v-cness ; but he said, 
" No. You shall henceforth seek your bread from day to 
day, between the wood and the bark." And he changed 
Lcr into a bird, — the Gertrude biixl, or woodpecker. The 
legend runs, liowever, that, relenting, the Ixtrd said llnit 
when the plumage of the bird should become entiivlj- 
black, her punishment should be at an end. The Gertrude 
bird grows darker and darker everj' year, and when it is 
old, has no white to be seen in its plumage. When the 
white liaa all disappeared, tlicn the Lord Christ takes it for 
his own, so the legend says ; and no Korwegian will ever 
injure a Gertrude liird, because he believes it to be under 
God's protection, doing this penance. 

"Is dat true?" asked Kati-ina, seriously. " Dat must 
have been when de Lord was going about on dis earth j 
Ten he was ghost. I never hear dat." 
I tried to explain to her the idea of a fable. 
" Fable," she said, " fable, — dat is to teach people to 
be giving ven dey got, and not send pe(Ji>les away vidout 
notings. Dat's what I sec, many times 1 see. But I do 
not see dat de peoples dat is all for saving all dey got, 
gets any richer. I tink if you give all the time to dem dat 
^B poorer, dat is de way to be richer. Dere is always some 
vat is poorer." 

In the cosey little sitting-room of her white cottage, the 
farmer's wife gave ua a luni-h which would not have been 
any shame to any ladj's table, — scrambled eggs, bread, 
rusks, milk, and a queer sort of election coke, with raisins 
but no sugar. This Katrlua. eyed with the greed of a 
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cliilil ; watched to Bee if I liked it. and exclaimed, "We 
only get dat once a year, at Clii'istmns time." SeeiDg that 
I luft a large piece ou my |jlate, she iinaliy said, " Do you 
tink it would be shame it' 1 take dat home ? It is too good 
to be leaved." With great glee, on my first woi-d oi' |il'I'- 
mission, she crammed it into her omnivorous {wcket, whlcli 
already hold a dozen oi* more greeu apples that she had 
pei-sisted in picking up by the roadside as we came. 

As we drove down the mouDt^in, the glimpses here and 
there, between the trees, of the fjord and islands were 
even more beautiful than the great panoinma seen from 
the top. Little children ran out to open gates for ua, and 
made their pretty Norwegian courtesies, with smiles of grat- 
itude for a penny. We met scores of peasant women going 
out to their homes, bearing alt sorts of burdens swung 
fVom a yoke laid across their shoulders. The thing that 
a Norwegian cannot contrive to swing from one aide or 
the other of his should jr-j'olte must be very big indeed. 
The yokes seem equally adapted to everything, from 
a butter-firkin to a silk handkerchief full of cabbages. 
Weights which would be far too heavy to cany in any 
otlicr way the peasants take in this, and trot along be* 
tween their swinging loads at as round a pace as if they 
had nothing to carry. We drove a roundabout way to 
our hotel, to enable Katrtna to see an old teacher of hers ; 
through street after street of monotonous stucco-walled 
bouses, each with a big open door, a covered way leading 
into a court behind, and glimpses of clothes-lines, or oUier 
walls and doorways, or green yards, beyond. Two thirds 
of the houses in Christiania arc on this plan ; the families 
live in flats, or parts of flats. Sometimes there are eight 
or ten brass bell-handles, oae above another, on the side 
of one of these big doorways, each door-bell marking a 
famil_v. The teacher lived in a respectable but plain 
house of this kind, — she and her sister ; they had tauglit 
Katrina in Bergen when she was a child, and she retained 
a warm and grateful memory of them ; one had been niar- 
lied, and her husband was in America, where they were 
both going to join him soon. Everywhere in Norway one 
meets people whose hearts are in America, — sons, hus- 
bands, daughters, lovers. Everybody would go if it were 
possible ; once fourteen thousand went in one year, I waa 
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told. These jMwr women had l>een working hard to sup- 
port thuinselvea Ity teacliing and by emt)roiikriiig. KHtrioa 
brought duwn, to esbibit to ino, a dog's tioud, embroidered 
ill the llnest tx>SHible silks, — silks tliat itmde a liair-struke 
like a line pen ; it was a manelluusly ingenious thing, but 
no more interesting than the " Lortl's Prayer written in 
the cii-ciimferenfe of two inches," or anj' of that tlass of 
marvels. 

"Dey take dese to America," Katrina said. "Did you 
ever see anyting like dem dere ? Dey get thirty kroner for 
one of dem dogs. It is chusi like live d<^." 

After we i-etnrned, Katrina disappeared again on one of 
her mysterious expeditjons, whose returas were usuallj- of 
great interest to me. This time they brought to both of us 
disap[K>intment. Coming in with a radiant face, and the 
usual little newspaper bundle in her hand, she cried out, 
"Now I got you de bestest ting yet," and held out her 
treasures, — a pint of small berries, a little larger than 
whortleberries, and as black and shining as jet. '• Dis is 
de l)estest berry in all Norway," she exclaimed, whipping 
one into her own mouth ; " see if you like." 

I incautiously took three or four at once. Not since the 
days of old-faaiiioned Dover's and James's powders have 1 
ever tasted a more nauseous combination of flavors than 
resided in those glittering black benies. 

"Yon not like dem berries?" cried poor Katrina, in 
dismay at my disgust, raising her voice and its inScctions 
at every syllable. "You not like dem berries? 1 never 
hear of nobody not liking dem berries. Dey is beateat we 
got ! Any way, I eat dem myself," she added phUosopM- 
cally, and retreated ci-estfallen to her i-oom, where I heard 
her smacking her lips over them for half an hour. I believe 
she ate the whole at a sitting. They must have beeu a 
variety of black currant, and exclusively intended by Nature 
fur medicinal purposes ; but Katrina came out hearty and 
well as ever the next day, After ha\'ing swallowed some 
twelve or sixteen ounces of them. 

By way of atoning for her mishap with the berries, she 
ran out early the next morning and bought a little packet 
of odds aud ends of strong-scented ]ea\'es and dust of 
several kinds, aud, coming up behind my chair, held it 
close under my nose, with,— 
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"Ain't dat nice Bmell? Ain't dat bettor as t 
Oh, I tiuk I never atop laughing vcn I am at home ven I 
tiuk how you eat dem berries. Dey are de bestest berriea 
we got." 

On my approving the scent, she seemed much pleased, 
and laid the little packet on ray ta,ble, remai'king that I 
could "chust smell it ven I liked." She added that in 
the winter-time they kept it in all Norwegian houses, and 
strewed it on the stoves wlien they were hot. and it 
"amelled beautiful." They called it "king's emobe," she 
said, and nobody would be without it. 

It is easy to see why the Xorwegiang, from the king 
down, must need some suuli deviee as this to make tol- 
erable the air in tbeir stove-heated rooms in winter. It 
was appalling to look at their four and five storied stoves, 
and think bow seorched the air must be by such a mass of 
heat«d iron. The average Norwegian stove is as high aa 
the door of the room, or even higher. It is built up of 
sections of sqti a i-e- cornered hollow iron pipe, somewhat as 
we build card-bouses ; back and foith, forward and back, 
up and across, through these hollow blocks of cast-iron, 
goes the heated air. It takes hours to get the tower 
heated from bottom to top ; but once it is heated there is a 
radiating mass of burnt iron, with which it must be terrible 
to be shut up. The open spa<!e8 between the cross sections 
must be very convenient for many purposes, — to keep all 
sorts of things hot ; and a man given to the habit of tip- 
ping back in his chair, and liking to sit with his feet higher 
than his head, could keep his favorite attitude and wavm 
his feet at the same time, — a thing that could n't be done 
with any other sort of stove. 

One of my last days in Christiania was spent on the 
island of Hovedoen, a short half-hour's row from the town. 
Ilerc are the ruins of an old tnonastert', dating back to the 
ftret half of the twelfth century, and of priceless interest to 
antiquarians, who tell, inch by inch, among the old grass- 
gmwn stones. Just where the abliot sat, and the monks 
prayed, and through which arch they walked at vespers. 
Bits of the old carved cornices are standing everi'where, 
leaning up against the moss-grown walls, which look much 
less old for being hoary witli moss. One thing they had 
in the monastery of Hovedoen, — a well of iue-cold, spark- 
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ling water, which might have consoled Oiein Ibr mocli lack 
of winp; and if the limes and poplura and binhes w«re 
half US heauliftil in 1147 as tliey are now. the tnouks were 
to he envied, when a whole nunncrjful of nuns took refuge 
on tlK'ir island in the time or the first onblaiight on eon- 
vettW. What strolls nnder those trees! There are sev- 
enil species of flowers growing there now which grow 
nowhere else in nil the regiun about, an<l tradition eaja 
thiit these nuns planted them. The paths are edged with 
heather and thyme and hluehell^^, and that daintiest of 
little vetches, the golden jellow. whose blosHoms were 
well named by the devout sisters " Marj'e golden tlioes." 
As we rowed home at sunset over the amber and silver 
water, Katrina song Norwegian songe ; her voice, though 
untrained and ehiill, had sweet notes in it, and she sang 
with tlie same childlike heartiness and innocent exultation 
that she showed in everything else. " Old Koiivay " was 
the refrain of the song she lilct d most and sang best ; and 
more than one manly Norwegian voice joined in with hers 
with good-will and fervor. 

At the botanical gardens a Victoria regia was on the 
point of blooming, li&y after day I had driven out tlieio 
to see it ; each day confident, each day disappointed. The 
professor, a quaint and learned old man, simple in Epeeeh 
and behavior, as all great scientifie men are, glided alwut 
in a linen coat, his shears hanging in a big sheath on one 
side his belt, his pruning-knil'c on ihc other, and a big note- 
book in his breast- J jocket. His life seemed lo me one of 
the few ideal ones I had ever seen. His houKe stands on 
a high terrace in the garden, looking soiilbward, over the 
city to Uie Qord. It is a long, low cottage, with dormer 
windows sunk deep in the r<d-lilid i*oof, shaded by two 
great horsechestmit trees, which ni-e eo old that clumps of 
grass have grown in their gnarled knots. Here he plants 
and watches and studies ; trinmphs oier the utmost rigors 
of the Norway climate, and points with pride to a dozen 
variedes of Indian corn thriving in his grounds. Tiopical 
plants of all climes he has cajoled or coerced into living 
out-of-doors all winter in Norway. One large house full 
of begonias was his special pride ; tier after tier of the 
splendid velvet leaves, all shades of color in the blossoms : 
one could not have dreamed tliat the world held so many 
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varieties of begODia. He was annoyed by his Victoria 
regia's tardiness. There it lay, lulling in ita huge lake, — 
in a sultrj' heated air which it was almost dangerous for 
human lungs to breathe. Its seven huge leaves spread 
out in round disks on which a child could stand safe. In 
the middle, just out of the water, rose the mysterious red 
tiud. It was a plant he had himself raised in one year 
fiom seed ; and he felt towards it as to a child. 

" I cannot pramise. I did think it slionld have opened 
this morning. It has lifted itself one inch since last 
night," ho said, "It is not my fault," he added apolo- 
getically, like a parent who cannot make a child obey. 
Then he showed me, by his clasped hands, how it opened ; 
in a series of spasmodic unclosings, as if by throes, at in- 
tervals of five or six minnlcR ; each unclosing revealing 
more and more of the petals, till at last, at the end of a 
half-hour, the whole snowy blossom is unfolded; one day 
open, then towards night, by a similar series of throe-Iika 
movements, it closes, and the nest morning, between nine 
and eleven, opens again in the same waj-. but no longer 
white. In the night it has changed its color. One look, 
one taste, one day, of life has flushed it rose-red. As the 
old professor told me this tale, not new, but always won- 
derful and solemn, his face kindled with delight and awe. 
No astronomer reckoning the times and colors of a recur- 
ring planet could have had a vivider sense of the beanty 
and grandeur of its law. The last thing I did in Chris- 
tiania was to drive for the third time to see if this flower 
had unfolded. It had apparently made no movement for 
twenty-four hours. 

" I tought you not see dat flower," said Katrina, who 
had looked with some impatience on the repented bootless 
journeys. " I tink it is hoomliug. 1 tink it is all shtories." 

To me there was a half-omen in the flower's delay. 
Niirway also had shown me only half its beauty; I wna 
going away wistful and unsatisfied. "' You must have an- 
other Victoria next summer," J said to the quaint old pro- 
fessor, when I bade him good-by ; and as Katrina ran 
swiftly off the deck of the steamer, that I might not see 
any tears in her eyes, bidding me farewell. I said also to 
her, " Next summer, Katrina. Study the Frithiof's Saga, 
and read me the rest of it next summer." 
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I hope she will not study it so well as to impTOve too 
much ill lier renderiuga. Could any good Eogliah be so 
good OS this ? 

FRlTiilOF ASl) INGEBOKG. 

Two trees erowed bolil and silent: never before the north 
never seen eucii beauties; they^ growed nicely in tlie garden 

The one growed np with the Htronf^th of the oak; aii<il tin 
stem was as the handle of tlie spear, but the ci'uwu Ehakfd 
the wind like the top on the helmet. 

But the other one growed like a rose, — like a rose svhen tl 
winter just is goiDg awav; hut the spring what stnnda in l 
buda still in dreams childly is smiling. 

The storm ahall go r<mud the world. In fight with the atoriti 
the oak wilt stand: the sun in the spring will glow 01 ' 
heaven. Then the rose opens its ripe lips. 

So the; growed in joy and play; and Fritliiof was the young 
oak, but tlie rose in the green walley was named Jngehnrg ihu 
Beauty. 

If you seen dera two in the daylight, you would think of 
Freya's dwelling, where many a little pair is swinging with 
yellow hair, and vings like roses. 

But if you saw dem iu the moonlight, dancing easy around, 
yon wonld tiiik to see an erl-king pair dancing among the 
wreaths of the walley. How he was glad — 

" Dem 's the nicest vairses, I tink," 

— how he was glad, how it was dear to him, when he got to 
write the first letter of her name, and afterwards to learn his 
Ingeborg, that was to Frithiof more than the king's honor. 

How nicely when with the little sail, ven they vent over the 
surface of the water, how ha-ppy with her little white hauds 
she is clapping ven he turns th« rudiler. 

How far up it was hanging in the |jip of the tree, to the 
bird'fl-nest, he found up; siii-e was not either the eagle's nest, 
when she stand pointing down below. 

You could n't find a river, no matter hnw hard it was, with- 
out he could carry iier over. It is so beautiful when the waves 
are roaring to be keeped fast in little white arraa. 

The first flower brought up in the spring, the first strawberry 
that gets red, the first stem that golden bended down, he happy 
brought his Ingeborg. 

But the days of childhood goes quickly away. There stands 
a youth; and in a while the hope, the brave, and the fire ia 
standing in liis face. There stands a maiden, with the bosom 
swelliiig. 
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Very often Frithiof went out a-hnnting. Snoh a hunting 
wouldfrigliUn many; withuut &{\<:i>,t ami sword tho brave would 
fetcl] the liear; tUey were figlitiug breast to breast; and after 
the glory, iu au awful state, the uuuter went home with what 
he got. 

What girl wouldn't like to taka that? 

" Ven he had been fighting that waj-, yoa see, without 
any sword or any ting." 

Then dear to the women is the fierce of a man. The strength 
U wort the beauty, and they will fit well for another, as well as 
the helm fits the brain of au hero. 

But if he in the winter evening, with his soul fierce, by tlio 
fire's beam was reading of bright Walhalla, a song, a song of 
the gods — 

"Veil, dat's the mans; vat'e the vomeus?" 

" Goddesses?" 
"Veil, dat's it." 

— a gong of the gods and goddesse.i* joy, ho was tinking. Yellow 
is the hair of Freya. My lugeborg — 

"Vat's a big field called when it is all o\'er ripe?" 

"Yellow?" 

" No," — 11 shake of the heacl. 

— is like the fields when easy waves the surnmar wind a golden 
iiet round all the flower bundles. 

Iduna's bosom is rich, and beautiful it waves under the 
green satin. 1 know a twin satin wave in where light Alfs hid 
themself. 

And the eyes of Frigga are blue as the heavenly whole; still 
often I looked at two eyes under the vault of heaven: against 
deni are a spring day dark to look at. 

How can it be they praise Geida's white cheeks, and the new- 
come snow in the north light beam? 

1 looked at cheeks, the snow raoiintain's beam ain't bo benu- 
tifnl in the red of the morning. 

I know a heart as soft an Nnnna's, il not so much siioken of. 

Well praised of the skald.i you, Nanna's happy Balder! 

Oh, that I as you could die missed of the soft and hone?t 
maiden, your Nanna like. I should glad go down to Hell's the 
dark kingdom. 

Bnt the king's daughter sat rend sung a hero song, and 
weaved glad into the stuff all things the hero have done, tli8 
blue sea, the green wailey, and rock-rifts- 
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There groved out in snow-white vool the shining shields of — >^H 
" Ain't tJiere a word you say apiiined? " ^| 



— epinned gnid ; red as the lightning fiew the lances of tlie war, 
and stiff of silser was every armor. 

But an she quickly is weaving and nicely, ^he getd the heroes 
Frittaiofs shape, and as she comm farther into the 
gets red, but still she sees them with joy. 

Uot Prithiof did cut in wa.lley and field many an I and F ia 
the bark of — 

Wherever he come, he cut them 

— tlie trees. These Runes is healed with happy and joy, just 
like the jounjj hearts together. 

When the daylight Btacids in its emerald 

Here we bad a long halt, Katrina insisting on saying 
*^ smaragd," aoil declaring that that was an English word 
ebe bad seen it often, and '■'■ it could not be pronounced it 
any other way:" she had seen it hi " Lady Montaig in 
Turkey," — "she had loads of smaragds and all such 
things." Her contrition, when slic diseovered her mis- 
take, was inimitable. 

She had read this aecoant of " Lady Montagu in Tor- 
key," in her "Hundred Lessons," at school 
tinaes she knew it by heart, whieh she proceeded to proye 
by long quotations. 

— and tiie king of the light with the golden hair, and the n . 
is busy wamJeiiiig, then they did only think one on each other. , 

When the iiiRht \n Btaiidiiig in its emerald, and the mothet 
of the sleep with ilnrk hair and all are silent, and tlie stare a 
wandering, den they only is dreaming of each otlier. 

Thou Earth dat fix thee [or gets new] every spring, and iS'l 
braiding the flowers into yoDr hair, the heautifullest of them^l 
give we friendly, tor a wreatb to reward Fritliiof. 1 

Thou Ocean, dat in thy dtrk room iias pearls in thousands, j 
give me the bent, the beauti full est, aj)d the beautifullest neck I.!l 
will hind them to. T 

Thou button on Odin's king-chair. Thou World's Eye Golden! 
Sun, if you were mine, your shining round i would give FrU I 
tfaiof as shield. 1 

Thou lantern in the All-Father's Home, the moon with the I 
pale torch, if you were mine, 1 would give it as an emerald for I 
my beautiCal hand-muiUcn. 
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Then Hilding said, " Poster son, 
Your love mould n't he any good to jou. 
DifEereiit lots Noma gives out. 
That maiden \s daught«^r to King Bele. 
To Odin hisseli in the Star-place 

Mounts her family. 
You, de son of Thorstein peasant, 
Mast give way, because like thrives best with like." 

*' He have to leave because he vaa poor, you see." 

Bnt Frithiof flmiled: " Very easy 

]t1y arm will win me king's race. 

The king of the wood fall, 

Tlie king of the forest fall in spita of claw and howl; 

His race I iuherit with the Skm." 

The free-born man would n't move. 
Because the wovld belongs to the free. 
Easy, courage can reconcile fortune, 
And de Hope carries a king's crown. 

Most noble is all Strongth. Because Thor — 
" He was fader of all dem odcr gods, you see." 
The ancestor lives in Thrudvang, 
He weighs not de burden, but de wort; 

"Look DOW, all dese be sti'angc words." 

A mighty wooer is also the Sword. 

I will fight for my young bride, 
If it so were, vid de God of de Tunder; 
Grow safe, grow happy, my white lily, 
Our covenant are fast as the Noma's will. 

This is her translation of the last stanzas of the account 
of Ingeborg's marriage to Frithiof; — 

In come Ingeborg in hermiue sack, and bright jewels, fol- 
lowed of a crowd of maids like de stars wid de moon. Wid de 
tears in de beautiful eyes she fall to her brother's heart; bnt he 
lead the dear sister up to Frithiof's noble breast; and over the 
God's altar she rench-ched her hand to de childhood's friend, to 
her heart's beloved, 

A few days before I left Christiania, Katrina had come 
, shyly up to my table, one evening, and tossed down on it 
i a paper, saying, — 
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" Dere is anoder. Die one is for you." 

On looking at it, I found it contained fonr Btanzas of 
Norwegian verse, in which my name occurred often. No 
perauasiona I could bring to bear on her would induce her 
to translate it. She only laughed, said she could not, and 
that some of my Norwegian friends must read it to me. 
She read it alond in the Norwegian, and to my ignorant 
ear the lines had a rhythmical and musical sound. She 
herself was pleased with it. " It is nice song, dat song," 
she said ; but turn it into English for me she would not. 
Each day, however, she asked if I Lad had it translated, 
and finding on the last day that I had not, she darted into 
her room, shut the door, and in the course of two hours 
came out, aajing, " I got it part done ; but dey tell yoa 
better, as I tell jou." 

The truth was, the tribute was so flattering, she pre- 
ferred it should come to me second hand. She shrank 
from saying directly, in open speech, all that it had 
pleased her affectionate heart to say in the verses. Three 
of the stanzas I give exactly as she wrote them. The 
rest is a secret between Katrina and me. 

TUANKS. 
The duty cnminand mo to honor 

You, who Willi me 
Were lb a I kind I set her beiide 
My parenti. Like a aunbeamed picture 
For my look, you [lainled etauda. 
My wialies here translated 
With you to Colorado go. 

Happy days ! oh, liappy tnemoriea 

Be with me on the life's way. 
Let mc still after ■ while find or niHt 
You energisk. I wouldn't forget. 

God, be thoa a troo guide 
Tor her over the big otenn ; 

Keep away from her all lormentg 

That she happy may reach her hone. 
Take my thanks and my farewell 

Ai remembrance along with yon home. 
Though a stranfcer I am placed 

And ae servant for yoii, 
The heaven'i heal reward I pray down 
For all you did to me. 

Good luob and honor 

Be with you till you die. 
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The last verse seems to me to sound far better in Nor- 
wegian than in English, and is it not more fitting to end 
the Katrina Saga in a few of her words in her own 
tongue? 

** Modtag Takken og Farvellet 
Som Erindring med dem lijem, 
Sjont som Fremmed jeg er stillet 
Og som Tjener kun fur dem. 
Himlen's rige Lon nedbeder 
Jeg for Lidet og for Stort, 
Mrs. Jackson, Held og Hseder 
Folge dem til Doden's Port." 
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Deab People, — We had a fine send-off from Chris- 
tianift. The lantllort] of the Soandinavie sent up to know 
if wo would do him the honor to drive down to the steamer 
in his jirivnte carriage. Katrina delivered the message 
with exultant eyes. "You see," she said, "he likes to 
show dat be do not everj' day get snch in de house." We 
sent word back that we eUould consider oui-selves most 
honored ; and so when we went downstairs, there stood 
a fine landau open, with boiiqueta lying on the seats, and 
a driver in liverj' ; and the landlord himself in the door- 
way, and the landlord's wife, who had sent ua the bouquets, 
Katrina said, peering from behind the eurtains. When 
she saw Katrina jwinting hor out, she threw the curtains 
back and appeared full in view, smiling and waving her 
hand ; we lifted up our bouquets, and waved them to her, 
and smiled our thanks. Katrina sprang up, with my cloak 
on her arm, to the eoaclinian's seat. " 1 tink I go down 
too," she exclaimed, "I s*e you all safe;" and so we 
drove off, with as much smiling and bowing and "fare- 
welling" as if we had been cousins and aunts of every- 
body iu the Scandinavie. How we did hate to leave our 
givat corner rooms, with five windows in tbem, the fifth 
window being across the corner, whieh is not a right-angled 
corner, but like a huge bay-window ! This utilization of 
the comer is a very noticeable featnre in the streets of 
Christiariia. In the greater port of the best houses the 
corner is cut off in this way ; the door into the room being 
across the opposite comer (also cut off), thus making 
a six-sided room. The improvement in the street-fi-onta 
of handaomo blocks of buikliiiga made bj- this shape 
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instead of the usual rectangalar comer is greater tljan 
would be Bup|wsed, and the rooms made in Uiis fiisliioii 
are delightfully bright, airv. and out of the common. 

I did not quite fancy sailing ia a steamer named " Bal- 
der," — one gets superstitious In Norway, — l>ut I tJiiiik we 
had flowers euough on )>oanl to have 8ave<l lis if Loki her- 
self had wished us ill. Nothing in all Noi-way is more 
striking than the Norwegian's love of flowers. It ts no 
e:caggcration U> say that one does not see a house witlKMit 
flowers in the window. In the better bouses every win- 
dow in the front, even up to the little four-paned window 
in the gable, has its row of flower-ijots ; and even in the 
very poorest hovels there will be at least one window 
flower-filled. This general love and culture of flowers 
makes it the most natural thing in the world for the Nor- 
wegian, when he travels, to he carrying along somcUiing 
in the shape of a plant. Up, is either taking it home or 
carrying it as a gift to some one he is going to visit, I 
have not yet been on a 8tcaml>oat where I did not see at 
least a dozen potted plants, of one sort or another, being 
carefully carried along, as hand luggage, by men or womeu ; 
and as for bouquets, they are almost as common as liats anil 
bonnets. Of the potted plants, five out of seven will be 
green myrtles, and usually tike narrow leaf. There is a 
i-eaaon for this, — the Norwegian bride, of tlic tetter class, 
wears always a chaplet of green myrtle, and has her white 
veil trimmed with little knots of it from IO|i to bottom. 
The chaplet is made in front somewhat after tlie sliai)e of 
the high gilded crowns worn by the peasant hiides ; but 
at the back it is simply a narrow wreath confining the veil. 
Afler I knew this, 1 looked with more interest at the pot* 
of myrtle I met everywhere, journeying about from place 
to place ; and I observed, after this, what I had not tiefore 
noticed, that every house had at least one [>ot of myrtle 
in its windows. 

There were a dozen different varieties of carnationH in 
our bouquets. The first thing I saw as we moved off from 
the wharf was a shabbily dressed little girl with a big 
bouquet entirely of carnations, in which there must have 
been many more. In a few nsinnles a woman, still shab- 
bier than the little girl, came down into tlie cabin wjlh a 
great wooden box of the soil that Noi'wegiun wornen '-ai'iy' 
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everjlbing in, from potaWcB up to Hicir uLun-h fii 
it is an uval 1>ox nith a iiltlc p^ak at cacti end like 
squirrel cage ; the tup, wIiIlIi Las s hole in tlie middle, fits 
duKti around these |Kulis bo tight that the Ik>x is eafcly 
lifted bv IhiB handle: and, as 1 say, everything that a 
>'ui-wegiaii woman wants to cnrr>*, she puts into Ler 
tine (pronounced, " teener"), .Some of them are painted 
iu ga)' colore; others ore left plain. Setting down the 
box, she opened it. and pruceedtd to spi-inkle with water 
one of the most lieautiful wreaihs I have ever seen, — white 
lilies, roses, and green myrtle. 1 tliink it came from » 
wedding ; but as she knew no English, and I no Norwe- 
gian, i eould not find out. Tn-o nights and a day she 
was going to carr^' it, however, and she spi-inkled it several 
times a day. An hour later, when 1 went down into the 
cabin, thei-e was a row of liouqtiets filling the table under 
the looking-glass ; five pots of flowers standing on the Root., 
and in several staterooms whose doors were standing opeq 
I saw still more of both bouquets and plants. This is only 
a common illustration of the universal custom. It is a 
beautiful one, and in thorough keei ing willi the afleo- 
tionate simplicity of the Norwegian character. 

Christiania looked beautiful as we sailed away. It lies 
in the hollow, or rather on the shore rim of the fine aniijhi' 
theatre of hills which makes the head of tlie Chi'istiania 
Fjoi'd. Fjord is a much more picturesque woi-d than bay; 
and I suppose when a bay travels up into the heart of a 
country scores of miles, slips under several narrow striiw 
of land one after the other, making lakes between them, 
it is entitled to be called something more than plain bay ; 
but I wish it had been a word easier to pronounce. I 
never could say " tjord," when I read the word ia 
America; and all that I have gained on Uie pronouncing 
of it by coming to Norway ia to become still more dis- 
tinctly aware that 1 always pronounce it wrong. I do not 
tliink Cadmus ever intended that J should be y, or that 
one should be called on to pronounce^ bi'foro it. 

The Christiania Fjord has nothing of grandeur aboot 
it, like the wilder Qorda on the west coast of Norway. 
It is smiling and gracious, with beautifully rounded and 
interlocking hills, — intervals of pine woods, with gi-eeu 
meadows and fields, pretty villages and hamlets, farm- 
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houses and couutiy-seats, and islands nnmiinbercd, whieli 
deceive tlie eyo coDtinually, seeming to l)e tliemselvea Llie 
shore. We left Cliiistiania at two o'doi-k ; at tliat hour 
the light on a Norway summer dny is likiB liigL iioon in 
other parts of the world, — in faet. it's noon till four 
o'clock in the afternoon, and then it is afternoon till ten, 
and then a good, long, verj' lEght twilight to go to bed by 
at eleven or twelve, and if you want to get up again at 
three o'clock in the morning you can wake without any 
trouble, for it is broad daylight r all of which is funny for 
once or twice, or perhaps for ten times, but not for very long. 
It was not till four or five o'clock that we began to see 
the full beauty of the ^ord ; ttien the sun bad gone far 
enough over to cast a shadow, — soften all the forest tops 
on the west side, and cast shadows on the east side. The 
little oases of bright green fai-m-lands, with their clusters 
of houses, seemed to sink deeper and deeper into their dark 
pine-tree settings, — the Qorcl grew wider and wider, and 
was as smooth as a lake ; now and then we drew up by a 
little village and half stopped, — it seemed no more than 
that, — and somebody would climb on or off the steamer 
by little cockles of boats that bobbed alongside. Some- 
times we came to a full stop, and lay several minutes at 
a wharf, loading or unloading bags of grain. I think 
we took on just as many as we took off, — like a game 
of bean-bags between the villages. The sailors carried 
them off and on their backs, one set standing still in 
their places to lift the bags up on Uieir comi-ades' backs ; 
they lifted with a will, and then folded their arms and 
waited till the bag-cari-iers came back to be loaded up 
again. If I could have spoken Norwegian, I should have 
asked whether those sets of men took turn and turn a1>out, 
or whether one set always lifted up the loads and the others 
lugged them, — probably the latter. That 's the way it is 
in life ; but I never saw a more striking example of it than 
in tile picture these sailors made standing with folded 
arms doing nothing, waiting till their fellows came back 
again to be loaded down like beasts of bunlen. It was 
at " Moss" we saw this, — a pretty name for a little town 
with a handful of gay-colored houses, refl, yellow, and 
white, set in green fields and woo<l8. Women came on 
board here with trays of apples and pears to sell, — little 
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^H wizened pears red high up on one side, like some old ^^| 

^H spiii&tere' eliecks in New KiiglaDil. C'liilUiea came Uk>, witU ^H 

^H cherries tied up in huiicht's of about ten to a bunc-h ; tliuy ^^| 

^H ' looketl dear, but it was ouly a few hundredths of a tiuarter ^^| 

^H of a dollar that they cost. Siuce I have fuuud out that .^^| 

^P akruuer is only about twentj-eeveu cents, and that it takes '^^| 

^™ one hnnilred ore to niahe a kroni-i-. nil t.lip r.liinira tl.ut ^^^ 
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one hundred ore to make a kroner, all the thinj^a that 
cost only a few ore seem to mc so ridiculously cheap as 
not U> be worth talking ahuut. These children with the 
cherries were all barefoot, and they were so shy that they 
curled and mauled their little brown toes all the time they 
were selluig their cherries, just as children one shade less 
shy twist and untwist their lingers. 

We left Moss by a short cut, not overland exactly, 
but next door to it, — through land. The fli'st tiling wo 
knew we were sailing through a bridge right into the 
town, in a narrow canal, — we could have thrown an apple 
into the windows of some of the houses as we glided by ; 
tlien in a few moments out we were again into the broad 
open fjord. 

At six o'clock we wont down to onr fiist Danish supper. 
The "Balder" is a Danish boat, and sailed by a Danish 
captain, and conducted on Danish methods ; and they 
pleased na greatly. The ordinary Norwegian supper is a 
inongrel meal of nobody knows how many kinds of sausage, 
raw ham, raw smoked salmon, sardines, and all varie- 
ties of cheese. The Danish we found much better, having 
the addition of hot fish, and cutlets, and the delicious 
Danish butter. One good result of Denmark's King low, 
she gets splendid pasturage for her cows, and makes a 
delicious butter, which brings the highest prices in the 
English and other markets. 

When we came up from supper we found ourselves 
in a vast open sea ; dim ahores to be seen in the east 
and west. — in the east pink and gray, in the west dark 
with woods. The setting eun was sinking behind them, 
and its j'cllow light etched every tree-top on the clear sky. 
Here and there a sail gleamed in the sun, or stood out white 
in the farther horizon. A pink halo slowly spread around 
the whole outer circumference of the water ; and while we 
e looking at this, all of a sudden we were not in an open 
sea at all, but in among islands i^ain, and slowly coming to 
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a stop between two stretches of lovely shore, — big solid 
green fielJs like America's on one side, and a low prani- 
ontory of mossy rocks on the otiier. A handful of houses, 
witli one lai^e and conspicuous one in the centre, stood 
between the green fields and the shore. A sign was 
printed on this house in big letters ; and as I was trjing 
to spell it oat, a polite Norwegian at my elbow said, 
" Shorldy factory I We make shoddy there ; we call it 
so alter the English," bowing' flatteiiiigly as if it were a 
compliment to the English. JCradsztld is Norwegian for 
shodd)-, and sounds worlds more respectable, I am snre. 

The roof of this shoddy factory liad four dormer win- 
dows in it, with their tiled roofs running up full width to 
the ridge-pole, which gave the roof the drollest expression 
of being laid in box-plaita. I wish somebodj' would make 
a series of phot<^raphs of roofs in Norway and Denmark. 
They are the most picturesque part of the scenery ; and as 
for their " sky-hne," it is the very poetry of etching. I 
thouglit I had seen the perfection of the beauty of ijTegn- 
larity in the sky-Hne in Kdinhurgh; but Edinbni^h roofs 
are monotonous and straight in comparison with t!ie hud- 
dling of corners and angles in Scandinavian gables and 
ridges and chimneys and attics. Add to this freaky and 
fantastic and shifting shape the beauty of color and of 
fine regularity of small curves in the red tile, and you have 
got as it were a mid-air world of beauty by itself. As I 
was studying out tlie points where these box-pIait«d dor- 
mer windows set into theii' roof, the same polite Norwe- 
gian voice said to a friend by his side, "I have read it 
over twenty-flve ones." He pj-onounced the word read as 
for the present indicative, whi(;h made his adverbs of time 
at the end still droller. Really one of the great pleasures 
of foreign travel is the Englisli one hears spoken ; and it 
is a pleasure for which we no doubt render a full equiva- 
lent in turn when we trj- speaking in any tongue except 
our own. But it is hai-d to conceive of any intelligible 
English French or German being so droll as German or 
French English can be and jet be perfectly intelligible. 
Polite creatures that they all are, never to smile when we 
speak their language ! 

As the sun sank, the rosy horizon-halo gathered itself up 
and floated about in pink fleeces; tbe sky turned pale 
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gnea, tike the akj before dawn. Latitode plays strange 
pnuike Triib sunaeU and sunrises. Nomay. I think, must 
be tbe only jilaix in tiie world nbere you i-ould mistake 
one for tlie othei ; but it is literally trae that in Norway it 
would be very eaay to do so if you happened not to know 
wliieh end of the day it was. 

When we went down into oar stateroomB sorrow nwaitvd 
IIS. To the eye the staterooms had been muat elltiring. 
One and all, we had exclaioied that uevt^r h;id we seen so 
fine staterooms in a Norwegian sl^^atuboat. Alt the time 
we were undressing we eyed with complacency the two 
fine red sofas, on one of wliich we were to sleep. 
Strangely enough, no one of us observed tbe shape of 
the sofa, or thought to try tbe oonaialency of it. Onr 
experiences, ttierefore, were nearly simultaneous, and 
onaQimous to a degree, as we discovei-ed anemards on 
comparing notes. The fir^t tiling we did on lying down 
on our In-d was to roll oS" it Then we got up and oa 
again, and tried to get farther back on iL As it was onljr 
about the width of a good-sized pocket- handkei-cbief, and 
rounded np in the middle, this proved to be im|>oasible. 
Tlien we got up and tried to pull it out frora the wall. Vain! 
It was upholstered to the board as immovable as the stack- 
pi|)e of tbe boat. Tlien we tried once more to adjust our- 
selves to it. Presently we dtseovered that it was not only- 
narrow and rounding, but harder than it would have 
seemed possible that anything in shape of tutted npbol* 
steiYid velvet could be. We began to ache in spots; the 
ache spread : we ached all over ; we could neither loss, twist, 
nor turn on the summit of this narrow tumulus. Misery 
set in ; indignation and restlessuess followed ; seasiukuess, 
in addition, seemed for once a trlQe. The most indefati- 
gable member of the parly, being also tbe most fatigued, 
Bue(«eded at last in procuring a half-dozen small square 
pillows, — one shade less hard tban the sofa, she thought 
when she first lay down on them, but long before morning 
she tiegan to wonder whether they wore not even huider. 
Such a night lingers long in one's memory ; it was a clos- 
iug chapter to our experieuoe of Norwegian beds, — a fit- 
ting climax, if anything so small could be properly called a 
climax. How it has ever come about that tlie Norwegian 
uutiuu of a bed should be so restricted, I am at a loss 
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to imagine. They are simply child's cribs, — no more; 
Rs shoit aa narrow, and in many instances ao narroir 
that it is impoaeiWe to turn OTer quickly in them without 
danger. I have again and again twen suddenly waked, 
finding myself jnst going over the edge. The making of 
them is as queer as the size. A sort of bulkhead small 
mattress is slipped in under the head, hfting it up at an 
angle admirably suited to an asthmatic patient who can't 
breathe lying down, or to a small boy who likes to coast 
down-hill in his bed of a morning. The single pillow is 
placed on this ; the short, narrow sheet flung loosely over 
it; blanket, ditto; coverltt, ditto — it mayor may not 
be straight or smooth. The whole expression of the bed 
is as if it had been just hastily smoothed np temporarily 
till there should be time enough to make it. In perfect 
good faith 1 sent for a chambermaid one night, in the early 
days of my Norway journey, and made sigus to her that I 
would like to have my bed made, when the poor thing had 
already made it to the very best of her ability, and en- 
tirely in keeping with the customs of her country. 

It is very needless to say that we all were up early the 
next morning; and there was someihing ludicrous enough 
in the tone in which each inquired eagerly of each, 
" Did you ever know such beds ? " At ten we were an- 
chored off the little town of Frederikasund ; and here the 
boat lay five mortal hours, doing nottiing but unloading 
and taking on bags of bran. 

Another big steamer was lying alongside, doing the same 
thing. This was our first glimpse of Denmark. Very flat 
it looked, — just out of water, and no more, — like Holland. 
Tlie sailors who were canying the bags of bran wore queer 
pointed hoodson their heads, with long, tail-like pieces com- 
ing down behind, which made them look like elves, — at least 
it did for the first hour ; after that they no longer looked 
queer. If we had gone on shore, we could have seen the 
Uoyal Estate of laegcrspiiis, which has belonged to kings 
of Denmark ever since the year 1300, and has a fine park, 
and a house derarated by sculptures by Wiedewelt, — a 
Danish sculptor of the last century, — and an old sepulchre 
which dates back to the stone age, and, best of all, a great 
old oak, called the King's Oak, which is the largest in Den- 
mark, and dates back farther than anybody will know till 
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il (lies. A tree ia the only living thing which can keeptfae ^| 

secret of iU own age, is it not? Nobody i-an tell within a H 

htmdred or two of years anything about it bo long as the ^ 



hniidred or two of years anything about it bo long ; 
tree can hold its head np. The circumference of thi 
1b said to ho forty-two feet four feet from the ground, — 
a pretty reapectal)le tree, considering the size of Denmark 
itself. Now we begin to see where the old Vikings got 
tho oak to build their Bhips. They carried it up from 
l>eninark, which must have been in tliose days a great 
forest of beech and oak to have kept so many till now. It 
is only a few miles from Frederiksaund, also, to Havelae, 
whidi is celebrated for its "kitchen middings," — the 
archieologieal name for kitchen refuse which got boned 
Hp hundreds of years ago. Even potato parings become 
highly important if you keep them long enough ! They 
will at least establish tlie fact that somebody ate potatoes 
at that date ; and all things hang together so in this queer 
world that there is no telling bow much any one fact may 
prove or disprove. For myself, I don't care so much for 
what they ate in those days as for what they wore, — next 
to what they did in the way of fighting and making love. 
I saw the other day, in Christiania, a whole trayfu! of 
things which were taken from a burial mound opened in 
Norway last spring. A Viking had been buried there in 
his ship. The hull was entire, and I have stood in it ; but 
not even the old blackened hull, nor the oars, stirred mo 
BO much as the ornaments h« and his horses had wom, — 
the bosses of the shields, and queer little carved bits of 
iron and silver which had held the harnesses tc^ether ; one 
exquisitely wrought horse's head, only about two inches 
long, which must have been a beautiful ornament wherever 
it was placed. If there had been a fish-bone found left from 
his last dinner or from the funeral feast which the relations 
had at his wake, I should not have cared half so much for 
it. But tastes differ. 

An afternoon more of sailing and another awful night 
on the red velvet ridges, and we came to Cojienhagen 
itself, at five of the morning. At four we had thought it 
must be near, — long strips of green shore, with trees and 
houses, — so flat that it looked narrow, and seemed to 
unroll hke a ribbon as we sailed by ; but when wo elipped 
into the harbor we saw the difference, — wharves and 
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crowclB of masts and warehouse's, just like any other city, 
and the same tiresome farce of making lielieve examine 
your luggage. I should respect customs and custom- 
houses more if tbe.y did as Ihey say they will do. As it 
is, to smuggle seems to me the easiest" tiling in the world as 
well as the most allui'ing. I have never smuggled because 
1 have never had the means necesaaiy to do it ; hut 1 could 
have smuggled thousands of dollars worth of goods, if I 
had had them, through every custom-bouse I have ever 
seen. A com missioun aire with a shining beaver bat stood 
on the shore to meet us, we having been passed on with 
" recommendations " from the kindly people of the Scan- 
dinavie in Cbristiania to the King of Denmark Hotel 
people in Copenhagen. Nothing is so comfortable in trav- 
elling as to be waited for by your landlord. The difl'erence 
between arriving unlooked for and arriving as an expected 
customer is about like the diH^ifsnce between arriving at the 
house of a friend and aniving at that of an enemj'. The 
commissi ouaire had that pathetic air of having seen better 
days which is so universal in his class. One would think 
that the last vocation in the world which a '"decayed" 
gentleman would choose would be that of showing other 
gentlemen their way about cities ; it is only to be explained 
by the same morbid liking to be tantalized wbicli makes 
hungry beggars stand by the hour with their noses against 
the outside of the panes of a paBtrj--cook's window, — 
which they all do, if they can I . iSpite of our flaming 
'•recommendations," which had preceded us from our 
last employer, the landlord of the Scandinavie, satisfao- 
torj- rooms were not awaiting us. Kara Uernhaa'dt was 
in town, and evei-j- hotel was crowded witli people who had 
come for a night or two to see and bear her. It is won- 
derful how much room a person of her sort can take up in 
' :y ; and if they add, as she does, the aroma of a distinct 
' and avowed disreputability, they take up twice as much 
\ i-oom I Since her visit to England I wonder she does not 
I add to her open avowal of disregard of all the laws and 
moralities which decent people hold in esteem, " By per- 
mission of the Queen," or " To the Eoyal Family." 

But this is not telling you about Copenhagen. It was 
Ive o'clock when we landed, and before seven I had driven 
with the comniissiouuaire to each one of the four flrst-class 
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botols in Coprahagcn in search or (unnjr rooms, 
tu Ih! hftd I All four of Ihn hoU'ls were fully occupied, 
aa 1 Haiti, by Sara Bernhardt in some sha.pe or oUicr. 
Km wo mnde the best of the bctit we could do, — break- 
fasted, slept, lunched, and at two o'clock were ready 
to liegiu to see Copenhagen. At first we were disap- 
pnintiHl. aa in Chriatiania, hy ita modem look. It is a 
dreadTuI pity that old cities -will burn down and be rebuilt, 
and that all citiee muat have such a monotony of repeti- 
tions of lilocks of liouaeB. By the end of another century 
there won't hd an old city left anywhere in the world. 
There are acres of blocka of houaes in Copenhagen to-day 
that might have been built anywhere else, and fit in any- 
where else just as well as here. When you look at them a 
little more closely, yon see that there are bits of terra-cotta 
work in friezes and pilasters and brackets here and there, 
which would not have been done anywhere except in the 
home of Thorwaldsen. if he had done nothing else for 
art than to stamp a refined and graceful expieasion on all 
the minor architectural decorations of his native city, that 
would have been worth while. There is not an arebitec- 
tural monstrosity in the city, — not one ; and many of the 
buildings have an excellent tone of quiet, conventional 
decoration which is pleasing to the eye. The brick-work 
particularly is well done ; and aimple variations of design 
are effectively used. You ace often recurring over door- 
ways and windows terra-cotta reproductions of some of 
Thorwatdsen's popular figures ; and they are never marred 
by anything fantastic or bizarre in cornice or moulding 
above or around them. Among the most noticeable of the 
modem blocks are aome built for the dwellings of poor peo- 
ple. They are in short streets leading to the Reservoir, and 
baring therefore a good sweep of air through them. They 
are but two stories and a half high, pale yellow biick, 
neatly finished ; and each house has a tiny dooryard filled 
with fiowers. There are three tenements to a house, each 
having three rooms. The expression of these rows of gay 
little yellow houses with red roofs and flower-filled door- 
3-ard8 and windows, and each doorway bearing its two or 
three signs of trade or artiaanry, was enough to do one's 
heart good. The rents are low, bringing the tenementa 
within easy reach of poor people's purses. Yet there is 
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evidently an obligation — a certain sort of social standard 
— involved in the neiglil>orlioo<l whii'h will keep it alwaj's 
from squalor or untidiness, I doubt if anybodv would dare 
to live in those rows and not ha.ve flowers in his front yard 
and windows. For myself, 1 would far rather live in one 
of tiiese little houses than in either of the four great pal- 
aces wliicb make the Royal Square, Amalienborg, and took 
as mueli like great penitentiaries as like anything else, 
— high, bulky, unadoraccl gray piles, flat and straight walls, 
and tiresome, dingy winilows, and the pavements up to 
their door-sills. They may be splendid the olber side the 
walls, — probably are ; but the_v are drearj- object* to look 
at as you come home of an evening. The borse-uars are 
the most unique thiug in the modern parts of Copenhagen. 
How two horses can draw them I don't see : but they do ; 
and if two horses cau draw two-story horse-cars, why don't 
we have them in America, ami save such overcrowding? 
The liorse-cars here not only have a double row of seats 
on top as they have in London, but they have a roof over 
.those seats, which nearly doubles the apparent height. 
As they come towards you they look like a great square- 
cornered boat, with a long pilot-house on top. Of course 
they carrj' just double the number. Women never ride 
on the top ; but men do not mind going upstairs outside a 
hofse-car and sitting in mid-air above the heads of the 
ci'owd ; and if two horses reallj' are able to draw so many, 
it is a gain. 

The one splendid sight in Copenhagen is its great 
dragon spire. This, one could stand and gaze at hy 
the day. It is made of four dragons twisted togethci-, 
heads down, tails up; heads pointing to the four corners 
of the earth ; tails tapering and twisting, and twisting and 
tapering, till they taper out into an iron ro<l, which mounts 
still higher, with three gilded balls, and tin'ee wrouglit 
gilded circles on it, and finally ends in a huge gilded 
open-work weather-cock. This is on an old brick build- 
ing now used as the Exchange. It was built early in 
1600 by Christian IV,, who seems to me to have done 
everything best worth doing that was ever done in Den- 
mark. His monogram ( C ) is forever cropping out on 
all the splendid old things. They are cnlai-ging this Ex- 
change now; and the new red brick and glaring white 
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marble make a verj' unpleasing contrast to the old part 
of the building, althongb every effort has been niuHe to 
copy the style of it exactly. It is long, ami not high, 
tilt- wall divided luto spaces by called pilasters between 
every two windows. Each pilaster begins as a man or a 
woman, — arms cut off at the shoulders, iireasis and eiioi]I- 
ders looking from a distance grotesquely like four bumps. 
Where the legs should begin, the tmnk ends in a great gar- 
goyle, — a lion's head, or a man's, or a bull's, — some 
grotesque, some beatitinil ; below this, a conventional t^ 
pering supimit. In the pointed arch of eaeb of the lower 
windows, also n carved head, no two of them alike, many 
of tbem beaiiliful. It is n grand old building, and one 
might study it and draw from it by the week. I'assing 
this and crossing an arm of the sea. — whit'L, by the way, 
you are perpetually doing in Copenhagen to go anywhere, 
the sea never having fully made up its mind to abandon 
the situation, — you come to another quaint old building in 
the suburbs, called Christian shaven. This is Vor Frel- 
ser's Church (Our Saviour's Church), built only fifty years 
h»ter than the Exchange. It is a dark red brick church, 
with tiny flat dormer windo ws let in and painted green on a 
shining tile roof; a square belfry ; clock face painted red, 
black, and blue ; above this, a spire, first six-sided and 
then round, 288 feet high, covered with copper, which is 
bright green in places, and wound round and round by a 
glittering gildeil staircase, which goes to the very top and 
ends under a huge gilt ball, under which twelve people 
can stand. This also is a fine kind of spire to have at 
hand at sunset ; it flames out like a ladder into the aky. J 
One more old church has a way up, which is worth V 
telling, though you can't see it from the outside. Tbi* M 
Is another of "that same Christian IV. 's buildings,— I 
it was built for an observn-tory, and used for that for two 
hundred years, but then joined to a church. The tower 
is round, 115 feet high, 48 feet in diameter, and made of 
two hollow cj'lindcrs. Between these is the way up, a 
winding stone road, smooth and broad; and it'-3'ou'lI 
believe it, in 1716 that rascal Catherine of Russia actually 
drove up to the top of it in a coach and four, Peter going 
ahead on horseback. I walked up two of the turns of this 
stone roadway, and it made me dizzy to think what a J 
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clatter the five horses' hoofs inuat have made, with stone 
above, below, and around them ; and wliat a plat'e it would 
have been to have knocked brains out if the horseB had 
been frightened ! In this insid« eylinder all the Univer- 
sity treasures were hidden when the English bombarded 
the eity in 1807, and a very safe place it must have been. 

Opposite this t-hiirch is still another of Christian IV. 's 
good works, — a large brick building put up for the ac- 
c-ommodation of poor students at the Universilj. One 
hnnilred poor students still have fi'ee lodgings in this 
building, but part of it looks as it' its roof would fall in 
before long. 

Along the arms of the sea which stretch into or across 
the city — for some of them go way through, come out, and 
joia the outer waters again — are rows of high warehouses 
for griun, some seven and eight stories high. These have 
two-storied dormer windows, and teri-acerl roofs, and a 
great beak like a ship's prow projecting from the ridge-pole 
of the dormer window. From this the grain is lowered 
and hoisted to and from the ships below. The ships lie 
crowded in these nan-ow arms, as in a harbor, and make 
picturesque lanes of mast-tops through the cit^'. On many 
of them are hung great strings of flounilers drying, fes- 
tooned on cords, from rope to rope, scores of thom on a 
single sloop. They look better than they smell ; you could 
not spare them out of the picture. 

The last thing we saw tliis afternoon was the statue of 
Hans Christian Andersen, which has just been put np in 
the great garden of Rosenborg Castle. This garden is 
generally called Kongen's Have ("The King's Garden"). 
It was planned by the good Christian, but contains now 
very little of his original design. Two splendid avennes 
of horse-chestnut trees and a couple of old bronze lions 
are all that is left as he saw it. It is a great place of 
resort for the middle classes with their children. A yearly 
tax of two kroners (about fifty cents) permits a family tx> 
take ila children there every day; and I am sure there 
must have been two hundred children in sight as I walked 
up the dark dense shaded avenue of linden trees at the 
upper end of which sits the beloved Hans Christian, with 
the sunlight falling on his heacl. "The children rome 
here every day," said the commission naire ; " and that ia 
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tlie reason thry put him here, bo they can see him." He 
lonkiil as ir he also saw thctii. A more beoigDaot, lifitlike, 
tcniltT look was never wmogbt in bronze. He site, half 
wrapited iu a cloak, his led hand holding a book carelessly 
on his knee, the right hand lifted as ir in benediction of 
tlie children. The statue is raised a few feet on a plain 
pedestal, in a targe oval bed of dowers: on one side the 
pedestal is carved the "Child and the Stork;" on the 
otlier, the gronp of ducks, with the " ugly " one in the mid- 
dle, — pictnres tbat every little child will understand and 
love to see ; on the front is his name and a wreath of the 
bay he so well earned. Written above is, — I 



and I thought as I stood there that he was more to be 
envied than Christian IV. with bis splendors of art and 
architecture, or than the wliole Danish djnaaty, with their 
priceless treasures and their jewelled orders. And so 
ended our first day in Copenhagen, 

The next morning, Sunday, I drove out to cluireh in the 
island of Amager, of which that paradoxical compound of 
truth and falsehood, Murray-, says: "It offers absolutely 
nothing of interest." I always find it very safe to go to 
places of which that is said. Amager is Cnpenhagen'a 
vegetable garden. It is an island four miles square, and 
absolutely flat, — as flat as a piece of pasteboard ; in fact, 
while I was driving on it, it seemed to me to bear the 
same relation U> flatness that the Irishman's gun did to re- 
coiling, — " If it recoiled at all, it recoiled forraiils," — bo 
it was a very safe gun. If Amager is anything more or less 
than flat, it is bent inwards ; for actually when I looked 
off to the water it seemed to l>o higher than the land, and 
tlie ships looked as if they might any minute come sailing 
down among the cabbages. Early in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was filled tip by Dutch people ; and there they are 
to this day, wearing the same clothes and raising calH 
bagos just as they did three hundred years ago. To reach 
Amager from Copenhagen, you cross several arms of the 
sea and go through one or two suburbs called liy different 
names ; but you would never know that you were not driv- 
ing in Copenhagen all the time until you come out into 
greenery of Amager itself. It was good tuck to go i 
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H Sunday. All tbe Dutch dames were out and about io ^| 

V their beat, di'ivJQg in carts and ivalking, or sitting in their ^H 

* dooiwajs. The women were "sights to beliold." The ^H 

poorer ones wore stiirred siinboDnets on their heads, made ^H 

of calico, coming out like an old poke-bonnet in front, and ^H 

with full capes which set out at a flj-away angle behind. ^H 



They seemed to have got the conception of the cape from 
tlie arms of their own windmills (of which, by the way, 
there are several on the island : and their revolving arms 
add to tbe island's expression of being inBecurely at sea 1). 
Next below the sunbonnet came a gay handkerchief crossed 
on the breast, over a black gown with tight sleeves ; a 
full bright blue npron, reaching half-way round the waist 
and coming down to within two inches of the bottom of 
the ovei-skirt, completed their rig. It was droller than it 
sonnds. Some of them wore three-cornered fa and kerchiefs 
pinned outside their poke-bonnets, pinned under their 
china, and tbe point falling over the neck behind. These 
were sometimes plain colors, sometimes white, embroi- 
ered or trimmed with lace. The men looked exactly 
like any countrjinen in England or Scotland or America. 
If we have D't an international anything else, we have 
very nearly an international costume for the masculine 
human creature; and it b as ugly and un picturesque a 
thing as malignity itself could devise. Tbe better class of 
women wore a plain black bonnet, made in the same ]>oke 
shape as the sunhonnets, but without any cape at all on the 
back, only a little full crown tucked in, and the fronts 
coming round verj- narrow in the back of the neck, and tied 
there with narrow black ribbons. Don't fancy these were 
the only strings that held the roof in its place, — not at all. 
Two very broad strings, of brigLt bine, or red, or purple, 
as it might be, came from somewhere high up inside the 
front, and tied under the chin in a huge bow, so that tlieir 
faces looked as if they had first been tied up in broad rib- 
bon for the tj^thache, and then the huge bonnet put on out- 
side of all. Strangely enough, the effect on the faces was 
not ugly. Old faces were sheltered and softened, double 
chins and acra^y necks were hid, and younger faces 
;tily from under the scoop and among the 
; and the absolute plainness of tiie bon- 
g no trimming save a straight band across 
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&e micMlc, gave tlie dmmi of simplicity to tlie outline, 
and vindicated the woitli <)f tiiat most empliatically when 
Bet §ide by side in the ehiireli pews with the modern boii- 
neta, — nil bunebea and bows, and angles and tilts of 
featliers aud flowers and rubbiali geDerally. 

The houses were all eomfortable, aud some of tbcm verr 
pretty. Low, long, chiefly of a light yellow straw, lattieed 
off by dark lines of wood-work, some of them entirety mat- 
ted with ivy, like cottages iu the Knglish Inke distnet, all 
of them with either rod-tiled or thatched roofs, and the 
greater part surrounded by hedges. The thatched roofa 
■were delightful. The thatch is held on and fastened down 
at the ridge-pole by long bits of crooked wood, one on 
each side, the two crossing and lapping at the ridge-pole 
and held together there by pins. The effect of a long, low 
roof set thick with these eross-pieces at the top is almost 
as if dozens of slender fishes were set there with forked tails 
up in the air; and when balf a dozen sparrows are flit> 
ting and alighting on these projecting points of board, the 
effect is of a still odder trimming. Some of the refl-tiled 
roofs have a set pattern in white painted along the ridge* 
pole, corners, and eaves. These are very gay ; and some 
of the thatelied rooft are grown thick with a dark oUve- 
gieen moss, wlileh in a oross snnlight is as fine a color as 
was ever wrought into an old tapestry, and looks more like 
ancient velvet. 

The church in Amager is new, brick, and ngly of ex- 
terior. But the inside is good ; the wood-work, dioir, pul- 
pit, sounding-board, railings, pews, all carved in a simple 
conventional pattern, and painted dark-olive brown, re- 
lieved by claret and green, — in a combination borrowed 
no doubt from some old wood-work centuries back. In 
the centre a candelabra, hanging bj' a red cord, marked 
off by six gilded balls at intervals ; the candelabra itself 
being simply a great gildetl ball, with the simplest possible 
candle- holders projecting from it. Two high candle-holders 
inside the railing had each three brass candlesticks in the 
shape of a bird, with his long tail curled nnder his feet 
to stand on, — a fantastic design, but singularly graceful, 
considering its absurdity. The minister wore a long black 
gown and high, full ruff, exactly like those we see in the 
pictures of the divines of th« Reformation times. He had 
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a fine and serious face, of oval contour; therefore the ruff 
euitod him. On abort ueeks and below round faces it is 
simply grotesque, and no more dignified tban a. turkej-- 
coek's ruffled feathers. He preaelied with great fervor 
and warmth of manner ; but as I could not understand a 
word he said, 1 should have fou od tUe sermon long if 1 had 
not been vei^' busy in studying the bonnets and faces, and 
choir of little gula in the gallery. More than half the con- 
gregation were in the ordinary modern dress, and would 
have passed unnoticed anywhere. All the men looked like 
Tvell-lo-do New England farmers, coloring and all ; for the 
blue-eyed, faii-haired type prevails. But tlie women who 
had had the sense and sensibility to stick to their own 
national clothes were as prettj' as pictures, as their faces 
showed above the dark olive-brown pews, framed in their 
front poi'chea of bonnets, — for that is really what they are 
like, the faces are so far back in tliem. fioms were lined 
with bright lavender satin, full-puffed ; some with purple ; 
some with blue. The strings never matched the liuing, 
but were of a violent contrast, — light blue in the purple, 
gay plaid in the lavender, and so on. The aprons were 
all of the same shade of vivid lilne, — as blue as the skj-, 
and darker. They were all shirred down about two inches 
below the waist ; some of them trimmed down the sides at 
the back with lace or velvet, but none of them on the 
bottom. One old woman who sat in front of me wore a 
conical and pointed cap of black velvet and plush, held 
on her head by broad gray silk strings, tied with a big 
bow under her chin, covering her ears and cheeks. The 
cap was shaped like a funnel carried out to a point, which 
projected far behind her, stiff and rigid; yet it was not 
an ungraceful thing on the head. These, I am told, are 
rarely seen now. 

When the geiinon was done, the minister disappeared 
for a moment, and came back in gorgeous claret velvet and 
white robes, with a great gilt cross on hia back. The 
candles on the altar were lighted, and the sacrament was 
administered to a dozen or more kneeling outaide the rail- 
ing. This part of the ceremony seemed to me not very 
Lutheran ; but I suppose that is precisely the thing it was, 
— Lnthcr-an, — one of the relics he kept when ho threw 
' overboard the rest of the Buperst4tion8. Before this 
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crremony the eexton caiue and uiilockcil the pew we occu* 
]it«l, und I (liscoveivd Tor the Brat time tliat I and tliu cora- 
iiiisHiutiitaili' bad htt-u all tliat time locked in. Alter cliiirch 
lilt- M'Xtuii told us tbnt tbere would be a baiitismal sei'^'ice 
iliere in on bour. — eleven liabiea to be baptized. That 
was suriiettiing not to l»e lost ; so I drove away for half an 
tioiir, went to a farm-bonac and b^^ed milk, aod then, 
alU-r 1 had got my iuch, nske<l for my habitual ell, — that is, 
to we the house. The womuii was, like all housekeepers, 
full of aiwlogies, but showed me her five rooms with good- 
will, — live in a row, all opening together, the kitclien in 
the middle, and the front iliwr in the back jard by the hen- 
coop and water-barrel! The kitchen was like the Nor- 
wegian rarni-kouBe kitchens, — a hare shed-like place, with 
a table, and «al)-»helvc3, and a great stone platform with 
a funnel roof overhead ; sunken hollows to make the fire 
in ; no oven, no lids, no arrangement for doing anything 
except boiling or frying. A huge kettle of Itoiling por- 
ridge was standing over a few blazing stieks. Uavre^ 
rnda prod — which ia Norwegian, and Danish also, for 
oatmeal pudding — is half their linng. All the bread they 
have the}' buy at the baker's. 

The other rooms were clean. Every one liad in it a 
two-storied bed cnitained with calico, neat corner cup- 
boards, and bureaus. There were prints on the wall, and 
a splendid brass coffee-pot and urn under pink mosquito 
netting. But the woman herself hod no stockings on her 
feet, and ber wooden shoes stood just outside the door. 

When we reached the church again, the babies were all 
there. A wail as of bleating lambs reached us at the very 
door. A strange custom in Denmark explained tbia bleating : 
the poor babies were in the hands of gotlmotbei-a, and not 
their own mothers. The mothers do not go with their babies 
to the christening ; the fathers, godfathers, and godmothers 
go, — two godmothers and one godfather to each baby. 
'I'ho women and the babies 8st together, and rocked and 
trotted and shook and dandled and screamed, in a per- 
fect Babel of motion and sound. Seven out of those eleven 
babies were crying at the top of their lungs. The twcnly- 
two godmothers looked as if they would go crazy. Ne(-er, 
no, never, did I see or hear such a scene ! Tjie twenty-two 
fathers and godfathers sat together on the other aide of the 
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aisle, atolid and unconcerned. I tried to read in their faces 
wliich men owned tlie babies, but I could not. They all 
looked alike indiftferent to tiie racket. Presently tlie sex- 
ton marshalled the women with their babies in a. row 
outside the outer railing. He bod in his hand a paper 
with the list of the poor little things' names on it, which he 
took round, and called the roll, apparently so as to make 
sure all was right. Then the minister came in, and went 
the round, saying something over each baby and making 
the sign of the cross on its head and breast. I thought be 
was through when he had once been round doing this ; but 
no, — he had to begin back again at the first baby and 
sprinkle them. Oh, how the poor little things did scream ! 
1 think all eleven were erying by this time, and I could n't 
stand it ; su at the third baby I signed to my commissionnaire 
that we would go, and we slipped out as quictjj' as we could. 
" Will there be much more of the service? " I asked him. 
" Oh, yes," he said. " He will preach now to the fathers 
and to the godfathers and godmothers." I doubt if the 
godmothers knew one word he said. The babies all wore 
little round woollen hoods, most of them bright blue, with 
three wliite buttons in a row on the back. Their dresses 
were white, but sboit ; and eaeh baby had a long white 
apron on to make a show with in fi-ont This was as long 
Ks a handsome infant's robe would be made anywhere ; 
but it was uiidisguisedly an apron, open all the way be- 
hind, and in the case of these poor little screaming crea- 
tures flying in all directions at every kick and writhing 
struggle. I was glad enough to escape the church ; but 
twenty-two women must have come out gladder still a little 
later. On the way home I passed a windmill which I 
could have stayed a day to paint if I had been an artist. 
It was six-sided ; the sails were on red beams ; a red bal- 
cony all round it, with red beams sloping down as sup- 
ports, resting on the lower story ; the iirst story was on 
piles, and the spaces between filled up solid with sticks of 
wood, — the placewhere they kept their winter fuel. Next 
to this came a narrow belt painted light yellow ; then a 
black belt, with windows in it rimmed with white ; then 
the red balconj' ; tlien a drab or gray space, — this made 
of plain boards ; then the rest to the top shingled like a 
loof i in this pait one window, with red rims in each side. 
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A long, low warehouse or liglit yellow stuccoed 
Ittiud oir with dark brown, joiuecl llie mill by a covered 
way; and tlie mill-owner's liousc vrae close on the otlii 
side, also with ligiil yellow stuecoeU walla and a red-tiled 
rouf, and hedges and viuea aud an orchard in fVout. Paint 
this, Buiucbody ; do I 

This in the lale of the first two days in Copenhagen. In 
tny nest I will tell you about the museums if 1 come out 
of them alive; it souuds as if notK>dy could. Que ought 
to be bore at least two weeks to really study the superb 
collections of one sort and auothcr. 

I will close this first seclioti of luy notions of Denmark 
with a brief tribute to the Danish flea. 1 considei'ed my' 
Bclf proof against fleas. 1 bad wintered them in Rome, 
had lived familiarly witii them in Norway, and my con- 
tempt for them was in direct proportion to my familiarity. 
I deSed them by day, and ignored them by night. But 
ttie Danish fiea is as David to Saul ! [le is a cross be- 
tween a bedbug and a wasp. He is the original of the 
famous idea of the Dragon, symbolized in all the worships 
of the world. I bow before liim in terror, and trust most 
devoutly he never leaves the shores of Denmark. 

Good-by. Bless you all ! 



1 



Dear Peofi.e, — I promised to tell you about the 
museums in Copenhagen. It was a very rash promise; 
and there was a rash promise which I made to myself 
back of that, — that is, to see the Copenhagen museums. 
1 had looked forwanl to them as the chief interest of our 
visit ; they are said to be among the finest in the world, in 
some respects unequalled. One would suppose that the 
Dane's first desire and impulse would l>e to make it easy for 
strangers to see these unrivalled collections, the pride of 
his capital ; on the contrai-y, he has done, it would seem, 
all that lay in his power to make it quite out of the power 
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of travellers to do anything like justice to them. To really 
see the tbree great museums of C'o[ieuhageD — the Etbno- 
graphiu, the Museum of Northern Antiquities, ami the 
Eoseiiborg Castle collection^ — one would need to stay in 
Copeuhagen at least two weeks, and even then he would 
have Lad but fourteen hours for each museum. 

Tlie Ethnographic is open only on Monday, Wednesday, 
Friday, and Sunday, and open only two hours at a 
time, — on Munday, from twelve to two ; on the week days, 
from ten to twelve. There are in this museum over thirty 
large rooms, and nearly sis hundred cases of iabciled and 
numbered objeets. All the roonaa are of great interest ; one 
could easily spend the whole two hours of tlie allotted time 
in any one of them. To attempt even to walk through the 
whole museum in the two hours is undertaking too much. 

The Museum of Northern Antiquities is open on Thurs- 
days, Saturdays, and Sundays, from twelve to two; on 
Tuesdays, from five to seven. On Sundays, jou see, it is 
at the same hour as the Ethnographic! In this museum 
are eighteen large rooms filled with objects of the greatest 
interest, from the old "dust heaps" of the lake dwellers 
down to Tj-cho Brahe's watch. 

The Rosenborg Castle Collection is probably, to travel- 
lers in general, the most interesting of all the collections. 
It is called a "Chronological Collection of the Kings of 
Denmark," — which, being interpreted, means that it is a 
collection of dresses, weapons, ornaments, etc., the greater 
proportion of which have belonged to Danish kings, 
from the old days of Christian IV. (1448) down to the 
present time. These are most admirably arranged in 
chronological order, so that you see in each room or divi- 
sion a graphic picture of the ru3'al life and luxury of that 
period. The whole of the great Rosenborg Castle, three 
floors, is devoted to this collection. How many rooms 
there are, I do not know, — certainly twenty ; and there is 
not one of them in which I would not like to spend a half- 
day. Now, how do j-ou think the Danish Government 
(for this is a national projierty) arranges for the exhibition 
of this collection? You may see it, on any day, by apply- 
ing for a ticket the day beforehand ; the hour at which 
you can be admitted will be marked on your ticket ; you 
Will arrive, with perhaps twelve others (that being the 
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oiitHtde number Tor whom tickets are issued for any one 1 
lioiir) ; ,vou will Ix.' watkod tlirough that whole uuseuta in I 
one knur, lij- one of the Govorriineiit Inspectors of the [ 
museum ; he will give you a rapid enumeration of the 1 
chief objects of interest as you pass ; and you will have no { 
clearer idi'a of any one thing than if you had been Jired | 
through the rooms out of a cannon. , 

Have I spoken unjustly when I say that the Dane a{>- 
pears to have done all in his power to shut up from the I 
general public of travellers these choicest collectioDs of 
his countrj'? 

Now I will tell you al! I know of the Rosenlx)rg Collec- 
tion, and how it happens that 1 know an\-thing; and my 
history begins like so many of the old liaulsli histories, 
with a fight. 

In the outset I paid for a full ticket, as there happened 
to be no one else who had applied to go in that after- 
noon. Later, two Englishmen wishing to see the museum, 
their commissionnaire came to know if I would not like to 
have them go at tha same time, which would reduce the 
price of the tickets by two thirds. This I declined to do, 
preferring to have the entire time of the Museum Inspector 
for my own benefit in way of explanations, etc. With the 
guide alt to myself, I thought I shouid be able far better 
to understand and study the museum. 

Equipped with my note-book and pen and catalogue, 
and with the faithful Harriet by my side, I entered, cheer- 
ftil, confident, and full of enthusiasm, especially about 
any and all relics of the famouB old Christian IV., whose 
impress on his city and country is so noticeable to this 
day. 

The first scene of my drama opens with the arrival of 
the Inspector whose duty it was on that occasion to exhibit 
the museum. There are three of these Inspectors, who 
take turns in the exhibition. He was a singularly hand- 
soQie man, — a keen blue eye ; hair about white, whiter 
than it should have been by age, for he could not have 
been more than fifty or fiftj'-five ; a finely cut face, with 
great mobility, almost a pass ion ate n ess of vivacity in its 
expression ; a tall and graceful figure : his whole look and 
bearing gave me a great and sudden pleasure as be ap- 
proached. And when he began to speak in English, my 
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delight was kindled anew ; I warmed at once ic anticipa- 
tion of tny afternoon. Mistaken dream! 

I said to him, "I am very aorry, indeed, that we liave 
80 short a time in which to see these beautiful and inter- 
esting collections. Two houi-s is nothing." 

"Oh, I sbalL explain to you everything," he said hastily, 
and proceeded to throw open the doors of a 
wall-closets in the I'ooin which was called the 
Chamber of Christian IV. 

The walls of tliis room are of aohd oak, divided off into 
panels by beautiful carved pillara, with paintings between. 
The ceiling is like the walls, and the floor is of marble. 
In the Boutb wall are four closets tilled wilh more rare 
and exquisite things than 1 could describe in n hundred 
pages ; all these in one side of the first room ! The first 
thing which my noble Dane ijointcd out was the famous 
old Oldenborg horn, of which I had before read, and wished 
much to see, — an old drinking-horn of silver, solid chased, 
from brim to tip. The legend is that it was given to 
Count Otto of Oldeiiboi^ by a mountain nymph in a, 
forest one day in the year 909. 

As he pointed out this horn, I opened my catalogue to 
find tbe place where it was mentioned there, that 1 might 
make on the margin some notes of points which I wished 
to recollect. I think I migbt have been looking for this 
perhaps half of a minute, possibly one whole mimite, when 
thundering from the mouth of my splendid Dane came, 
" Do you prefer that you read it in the catalogue than that 
I tell you?" 

I am not sure, but my impression is that I actually 
jumped at his tone. I know I was frightened enough lo 
do so. I then explained to him that I was not looking for 
it in the c-atalt^ue to read then and there, only to assii- 
L-iate what I saw with its place and with the illustrations 
in the catalogue, and to make notes for future use. He 
hardly heard a word I said. Putting out his hand and 
waving my poor catalt^ue away, he said, " It is all there. 
You shall find everything there, as I tell you ; will you 
listen '{ " 

Quite cowed. I tried to listen ; but I found that unless I 
carried out my plan of following his explanations by the 
• list iu the catalogue, and made little marginal notes, I 
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BhoiiM romcmbcr nothing ; moreover, that it was impossible 
t« look at half tl»' tilings, as he rapidly eniimerateil them. 
I o[)enHl my (rntulDgne again, and began to note eome of 
the more iiit«reHtitig things. The very sight of the cata- 
Icigne oiwM ill my honda seeinetl to act a^Kin hiiu lilce a scarlet 
flii){ on a bull. Instantly be burst out upon me again ; and 
whon I attempted to explain, he interni[)te<I me, — did not 
give nie time to Rnieh one setitence, — did not apparently 
foiiipreliend what I meant, or what it was that I wished 
to do. exL«pt that it reflected in some way on him as a 
llpiido and explainer. In vain I tried to stem the tide of 
Ilia angry words ; and the angrier he got, the leas intelli- 
gible became his Knglish. 

"Perha|js you take me for a scnant in this ninseum," 
be said. " Perhaps my name is as good in my country as 
yours is in your own ! " 

"Ob, do — do listen to me one minute," I said. "If 
you will only bear me, I think I can make you understand. 
I do implore you not to be su angry." 

" I am not angry. I have listen to you everj- time, — 
too many time. I have not time to listen any more ! " 

This he said so angrily that I felt the tears coming into 
my eyes. I was in despair. 1 turned to Harriet and said, 
'* Verj' well, Harriet, we will go." 

" You shall not go ! " he esclaimed. " Twenty years I 
have shown this museum, and never yet was any one before 
dissatisfied with what I tell them. I have myself written 
this catalogue you c-arry," he cried, tapping my poor tiook 
witli his fingers. " Now [ will nothing say, and yon 
can ask if you wish I should explain anj-thing." And 
thereupon he folded his arms, and stepped back, the very 
picture of a splendid man in a eidk. Could anything be 
imagined droller, more unnecessary? I hesitated what to 
do. If I had not bad a veiy strong desire to see the 
musoTira, I would have gone away, for he had really been 
almost unpardonahly rude ; yot I sympathized fully in his 
hot and hasty temi>er. I saw clearly whei'ein his mistake 
lay, and that on his theory of tho situation he was right 
and I was wrong; and I thought perhaps if he watched 
me for a few minutes quietly he would see that I w.hs 
verj' much in earnest in stui^ying the collection, and that 
nothing had been fni-ther fix>m my mind than any distrust 
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of his knowTedge. So I galped down my wounded feel- 
ings, and went on looking silently at tbc t-ases and making 
my notes. Presently lie began to cool down, to see 
liis mistake, and before we had gone through the second 
room was telling me conrteously abont evefything, wait- 
ing while I made my notes, and pointing out objects of 
especial interest In less than half an honr he had ceased 
to be hostile, and before the end of the hour he had become 
fj-iendh', and more, — seized both my hands in his, ex- 
claiming, " We shall be good friends, — good!" He was 
as vivacious, imperious, and overwhelming in his friendli' 
ness as in his anger. '''You must come again to Rosen- 
borg; you must see it all. I will myself show you every 
room. No matter who sends to come in, they shall not be 
admitted. I go alone with you." 

In vain I explained to hitn that I had only one more 
day in Copenhagen, and that I must spend that in going 
to Etsinore. 

"No, yoii are not to go to Elsinore. It is not nec- 
essary. You shall not leave Copenhagen without see- 
ing Rosenborg. Promise me that you wih come again 
to Rosenboi^- Promise ! Take any hour you please, and I 
will come. Yon siiall have four- — live hours. Promise! 
Promise I " And he seized my hand in hoth of hist and 
held it, repeating, " Promise nae ! Promise ! Oh, we shall 
be very good friends, — very good." 

"Ah," I said, "I knew, if you only nnderstood, you 
would be friendly; but I really cannot come again." 

He pulled out his wat^h, matie a gesture of despair. " I 
have to leave town in one little half-hour; and there are 
yet seventeen rooms you have not seen. You shall not 
leave Copenhagen tih j-ou have seen. \>o you promise ? " 

I believe if I had not promised I should be still stand- 
ing in tlie halls of the Rosenboi^. When I finally said, 
" Yes, I promise," he wrung my hand again, and said, — 

" Now we are good friends, we shall be all good friends. 
I will show to yon all Rosenborg. Do yon promise ? " 

" Yes," I said, " I promise," and drove away, leaving 
him standing on the sidewalk, his steel blue eyes flashing 
with determination and lire, and a smile on his face which 
I shall not forget. Never befure did I see such passionate, 
fierce fulness of life in a man whose hair was white. 
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I promised, but I did not go. From the Rosenbot^ I 
drove to the MuBeiim oC Korthern Amlqiiitiea, — from 
five to seven of that day lieiiig my only chance of seeing 
it nt nil. Ity the lime I liad sjjent two hours in the bnr- 
littd attempt to see the most interesting things in this 
second collection, my bmia was in a state of chaos, and 
I went back to my hotel with a sense of loathing of nm- 
seums, only to be uom|iared to the feeling one wuultl have 
about dinners if h& had eaten ten heart}- ones in one dav. 
One does not sleep otf such an indigestion in one night. 
The next morning, nothing save actual terror could have 
driven mc into a museum ; and as my noble Dane was 
not present to l-ow mc into obedience, I had enei^y 
enough to write him a note of farewell and regret. The 
regret was indeed heartfelt, not so much for the museum 
as for him. 1 would have liked to see those blue eyes 
flash out from under the gray eyebrows once more. ' 
too felt that we would lTe"goo<l friends, — good." 

Now I will try to tell you a little of the littie I remember of 
the Rosenborg. I only got as far as Frederick IV, 's time, 
1730. Many of the most beautiful things in the miisenm 
I did not see. and of many that 1 did see I recollect noth- 
ing, especially of all which I looked at while I was in 
disgrace with the guide; I might as well not have seen 
them at all. 

One little unpretending thing interested me greatly: it 
was a plain gold ring, with a small uncut sapphire in it ; 
round the circle is engraved, "Ave Maria gr. [gratio- 
sissima]." It was given by King Christian to his wife, 
Elizabeth, on their wedding-day, Aog. 12, 1515, — three 
hundred years and two weeks before the day I saw it. It 
lay near the great Oldenborg drinking-horn, and few peo- 
ple would care much for it by the side of the other, I si 
pose. Then there was another bridal ornament of a de 
queen, — it had belonged to Dorothea, wife of Christian 
III., — a gold plate, four ov five inches square, with an 
eagle in the centra, bearing an escutcheon with the date 
1.557: on the eagle's breast a lai^e uncut sapphire; over 
the eagle, an emerald and a sapphire ; and under it, a sap- 
phire and an amethj'st. alL very large. There are also 
pearls set here and there in the plate. This was given to 
the city of Copenhagen by the queen, to be worn by the 
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datightera of the ricbest and moat honored of the Daniati 
pcoi;le on their wedding-day. It wns for many generaLiotis 
kept and used in this way, liiiL finally the cUBtoin fell into 
disuse ; and now the Copenhagen brides think no more of 
Qiieeu Dorothea at tlicir weddings, than of any other old 
gone-by queen, — which is a pily, it aeems tome, for it 
surely was a lovelj- thought of bera to aUy her memorj- to 
the bridals of young inaidena in her land for all time. 

There was in this i-ooin, also, Frederiek 11. 'a Order of 
the Elephant, the oldest in esistence, and held in great 
veneration by people who esteem ornaments of that sort. 
It is much less beantifid than some other ordci's of less 
distinction. The elephant is a clumsy beast, carve him 
never so finely, enamel him all you will, and call him what 
yon like. 

There ia also here the Order of the Garter, of that same 
king — twenty-six enamelled red roses on blue shields tifld 
together by twists of gold cord ; diamonds and pearls 
make it splendid, and that bit of gos|>el truth ■■ Evil to 
him that evil thinha," ia written on it in rubies, as it 
deserves to be written everywhere. 

This Frederick must have been a gay fellow ; for here 
stands a glass golilet, five inches in diameter, and fifteen 
high, out of which he and his set of boon companions fell 
to drinking one day on wagers to see who could drink tlie 
mi^st, and scrati'iied their names on the glass as they 
drank, each man his mark and record, little thinking that 
tlie glass ivoHJd outlive them three wnturies anil more, as 
it has ; and is likely now, unless Rosenborg burns down, 
to last the world ont. 

The thing I would rather own, of all this Freilorick's 
possessions, would be one — I would Ite quite content 
with one — of the plates which Germany sent to him as a. 
present. They are red in the middle, with gold esciiU'h- 
eona enamelled on Uiem ; the borders are of plain clear 
amber, rimmed with silver, — one big circleof aml>er ! The 
piece from wliich it was cut was big enough to jiave made 
the whole plate, if they bad chosen, but it was more beau- 
tiful to set it simply as a rim. Nothing could he dreamed 
of more beautiful in the way of a plate than this. 

1 told you in my last letter what a stamp Christian IV. 
1 bad left on the capital of his kingdom. I fancy, without 
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knowing Anything shout it, Uiat he tnnst have been one 
Uii' greatest kings Denmark ever had ; nt any rate, he hi 
well, ijlonnetl well for poor people, worked with a frea 
hand Ibr art and science, fought like a tiger, and loved — 
well, he loved like a king, I suppose; for he had concubines 
fW>ra every country in Kui-ope, and no end of illegitimate 
princes and priiieesses whom be brought up, maintained, 
and educated in the most royal fasliion. He lived many 
years in this Itosenborg ; and when he found he must die, 
was brought back here, and died in a little i-oom we should 
think smalt l£i-day for a man to lie mortally ill in ; but be 
liveil only one week after he was brought back, and it was 
in winter-time, so the open Bi'eptace veutilated the rootn. 

The upper half of the walla is covered with dark green 
moire silk, with gold flowers on it ; the lower half is cov- 
ered with paintings, many jiortra its among them; and in 
places of honor among tlie portraits, the king's favoiile 
tkigs. Wild-brat and Tyrk. 

Here are his silver iwnipassea and his ship hand-lantern ; 
the silver scales in which he weighed out his gold and sil- 
ver ; a little hand printing-press, dusty and worn, with the 
brass stamp with his monogram on it, — his occupation ia 
rainy days of leisure. Here, also, are the tokens of bis 
idle moments, — a silver goLlet made out of money won by 
him from four courtiers, who had all betted with him, on one 
6lh of February, which would be first drunk before Easter. 
These were the things that 1 cared most for, — more than 
for the splendors, of which there were closets full, glass 
cases full, tables full: gobletsof lapis lazuli, jas[>er, agate, 
and crystal, gold and silver ; Limps of crystal ; i-abineU; 
of ebony ; oi-ders and lings and bracelets and seal»j 
and note-books and clocks and weapons, all of the cost-^ 
best and most beautiful n^orkmaualiip ; rubies and dia-^ 
inonds and poarlB, set and sewed wherever they conW 
be ; a medicine spoon, with gold for its handle and a hot-J 
lowed sapphire for its bowl, for instance, — the sapphire 
nearly one inch across. One might swallow even allopathic 
medicine out of such a spoon as that: and I dare say 
that it was when she was very ill, and had a lot of nasty 
doses to take, that Madame Kii-stin — one of the left- 
handed wives — got from the synipatliiziug king 
little gift. "C" and "K" are wrought into 
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gram on the handle, which is three inchea long, of em- 
bossed gold. Another sapphire, clear as a drop of oeoaa 
water with sunlight piercing it, and one inch square, is 
in the same case with the medieine spoon. A clialioe, 
with wafer-box, paten, and cup, all of the finest gold, en- 
graved, enamelled, and set thiuk with prefious stones, has 
a gold death's-head and cross-bones on the stem of the 
chalice ; and the eyes of the death's-head are two great 
I'oso diamonds, which gleam out A-ightfiilly. Another 
gold clialice has on its under side a twisted network of 
Arabesque, with sixty-six enamelled rosettes, all opeu- 

la the room called Christian's workroom is a set of 
caparisons for a horse, — saddle, saddle-doth, housing, and 
holstei-a, all of black velvet, sewn thick, even solid, with 
pearls and gold, nibies, sappbiros, and rose diamonds. 
The sight of them flashing in snulighc on a horse's back 
must have been dazzling. Tliese were a wedding present 
from King Christiau to his son. 

Tnlhis room also are several suits of Cbristian's clothes, 
— jerkin, trousers, and mantle, in the fashion of that day, 
dashing enough, even when made of common stnifs ; but 
these are of clotli of gold, silver moire, black Brabant 
lace, trimmed in the most lavish way with gold and silver 
laces, and embroidered with penrla and gold. There is a 
anit of dirty and blood-stained linen hanging in one of the 
locked cabinets which does him more credit than thi"se. 
It is the suit he wore at the gi'eat naval hat.tle where he 
lost his eye. A shell exploding on the duck, a fragment 
of it flew into his face and instantly destroyed his right eye. 
His men thought all was lost ; bnt he, seizing his handker- 
chief, clapped it into the bleeding socket, and fought on. 
One rends of such heroic deeds as this witJi only a vague 
thrill of wonder and admiration ; but to see and touch the 
verj- garments the hero wore is another thing. This old 
blood-stained velvet jerkin is worth more to the Danish 
people than all the scores of bejewelled robes in the Rosen- 
borg ; and I think there are litPrally scores of them. 

Next to Christian IV. came Frederick III. ; aud in 
his reign the rococo style ruled everything. Three 
rooms in tho Kosenhoig are devoted to the relics of this 
king's reign ; and a great deal of hideous magnificence Ihey 
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boh), it must tio coiifcased, — cuhinets and tallies and | 
CKDiUvBtick!! uuil ceilings and walls, wLith arc i 
ring to tiie eyi! as Uiu Chinese gung is to the enr, and I 
«|t|x-&r to be Juitt about as civilized. But the rococo bud \ 
not yet spoiU-d ever_\tliing. TLe jewelled eups and t>oxea ' 
and Hpfiuiia and miniutjires are as henutiful as evur ; a set 
of gla&a spoouH witli liandlea of guld and of agate and of ' 
crystal ; tlic guld knives and forks tbat Frederick III. and 
his queen used to tra\'ei with. In those days trhoa yoa 
wore aaked to tea you carried your own implements ; ivory 
cupa, gold goblets, and goblets of crystal, a gohlet made 
out ofono solid tupoz, and a great tankard made of amber, — 
those are a few of the little nccessaiies of evcry-day life to 
F rede rick' !i con rt. His motto was'' Dominus providebit;" 
it is on half of liis splendid possessions, — on his mosaic 
tables and his jewellLnl canes and |>omade boxes ; erery- 
whcre it looms up, in unwitting but delicious satire on 
the habit Frederick bad of providing for himself, and most 
lavishly too, all sorts of superfluities, which the Lord J 
never would tliink of providing for any human being ! — ■ 1 
such, for instance, as a jewel box of silver, witJi fifteen ■ 
splendidly cut crystals let into the sides, ao that one caa " 
look through into the box and see on the bottom a Sne bit 
of embossed work, the picture of the Judgment of Paris. 
Around these crystals sixty-two large garnets are set, and 
tliese again are surrounded by wreaths of flowera and 
leaves in embossed work, set thick with more diamonds 
than could bo counted. A very pretty thing in its way, to 
etnnd on a dressing- table and hold the kind of rings worn 
at this time by the kind of persons who reigned in Den- ' 
mark! Another pretty little thiag he had, — not so useful as I 
the jewel-box, but in ifar more perfect taste, — was a crystal \ 
goblet, in shape of a shell, rusting on the back of a bend- ' 
ing Cnpid. Eight beautiful heads are cut on the sides of 
tliis cup, and there is standing on its curling base a winged 
boy. Its translucent shades and shadows are beautiful be- 
yond words. It is said to be the most benntifnl specimen 
in the world of work in pure ciyatal. The topaz goblet 
and the amber tankard, honrever, would outrival it in most 
ei-es. I longed to see the topaz cnp held up to the sun, 
filled witii pale wine. I believe yon eonld hear it a' " 
The third of the rooms devoted to Frederick and hia 
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is called the Marble Chamber, and 13 a superb Icy place ; 
floor and walls all marble. In cabinets in this room are 
some of Frederick's clothes, — every-day clothes, such 
as dark brown cloth, ortiameDted down everj- senra wiih 
gold and silver lace; and a dress of his queen's, the only 
dress of a woman which has come down from that age. 
It is one solid mass of embroidery in gold and gaj- colora 
on silk, stiff as old tapestry ; loops of faded pink ribbon 
down the front, and a long jabot of old point lat-e all the 
way down the front. There are also a sword and sword- 
belt, and a gun bearing the initials of this lady. The gun 
has a medallion of ivory let in at the butt end, with her 
initials, " S. A.," and her motto, " In God is my hope." 
Tliere is something uncommonly droll in these mottoes of 
fiiith in God's providing, inscribed on so many articles 
of luxury by people who mnst have certaiiily spent a good 
part of their time in providing for themselves. 

In the last part of the seventeenth century things in 
Denmark were more and more stamped by the French 
influence. Christian V,, who succeeded to Fredeiick III., 
bad Bpcnt some time in the court of Louis XIV., and 
wanted to make his own court as much like it as possible. 
So we find, in the rooms devoted to Christian V.'a reign, 
tapestries and cabinets which might all have come from 
France. One of tlie saloons is hung with suiierb tapestrj', 
all with a rod ground; and the" tables and miri-ors and 
chairs are all gilded and carved in the last degree of fan- 
tastic decoration. This red room used to be Christian's 
dining-room ; and the plate-warmei-s still stand before the 
fireplace, — two feet high, round, solid silver, ever]- inch 
engraved. 

Caskets of amber, of ivory ; drinking-horns, — one-third 
horn and two-thirds embossed silver, — bowls and globes 
of wrought silver, hunting-cups of solid silver made to fit 
into deer's antlers and with coral knobs tor handles; 
closets full of fowling-pieces, pistols, silver-sheathed hunt- 
ing-knives, falcon hoods set with real pearls and embroi- 
dered in gold, — orders of all Borts known to Denmark; 
elephants and St. Georges in silver and cr3stal and 
cameo; gold jugs, gold beakers, bowls of green jade, 
with twisted snakes for handles and dragons' heads at 
bottom ; goblets of solid crystal, of countless shapes and 
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sixes, — one in shape of a flving-fisb borne by two dot-l 
nliin^; onjx and jasper ami agaU' au(l purL-elabi, niiirlefl 
into uo Piiil of sliupoa aud ust-s ; — these are a few of th«l 
tbin^ which "Gml provUIed" for this Danish king aiMlf 
queen. Uno of tliusc looius is liimg wiih tapestiieu of.l 
lilac ailk and gold moire, coilii-oidered with gold ami silver ^ 
threads and i-olors. These wtre provided by Fi-etleriik ' 
, biuiseir, wiio brought tbeia from Ilaly. 

But you don't eare a llg who brought Ibe things, or when 
tliey were brouglit ; and [jcrimps you don't care very niurh 
about tbe tilings anyliow. I dare say they do not sound 
half as superb as they were ; but I must tell you of a faw 
more. What do jou think of a room with walls, celling, 
and a large s|iace in the centre of the floor all of plate 
glass, tbe rest of the floor being of exquisite mosaic in 
wood ; and of a coat of ciimaun velvet erahmidered thick 
with siher tlircad, to bo worn with a pale blue waistcoat, 
also embroidered etilT with silver thread; and of cups cut 
out of rubies ; and a great bowl of obsidian set with rnl>iea ■ 
and garnets ; and of topazes big enough to cut heads on I 
in fine relief ? There are hundreds and hundreds more of ^ 
things I have not mentioned, and hundreds of things I did 
not see even, in the rooms I walked through ; and there 
were seventeen rooms more into wbieh I did not even go. 
If I bad, I should have seen twelve superb tapestries, 12 
feet iu height, by 10 to 20 feet broad, each giving a picture 
of a battle, and all strictly historical ; the lioyal Font, of 
solid embossed silver. Inside which is placed at every 
christening another dish of gold ; one whole room full 
of the eostliest and rarest porcelain from all parts of the 
world, — here is the splendid and famous " Flora Danica" 1 
service. I saw at a porcelain shop a reproduction of thia I 
service, every article bearing some Danish flower moat A 
exquisitely painted. A great platter heaped full of wild ] 
roses was as lovely as a day in Jnne, Here also are tbe 
Danish Regalia, kept in a room hung with Oriental caqjets, 
and with a floor of black and white marble. "In the . 
middle of the floor a |iyramid arises behind clear thick 
plate glass, fiom tlie flat siiles of which, covered with red I 
velvet, the rays of gold and precious stones flash upon us, , 
whilst the summit is adorned by a magnifieent and costly J 
crown." This sentence is from the catalognc written by j 
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my ri'iend the noble Dane, and is a very favorable speci- 
iiicn ofliiu English. Bless him, how 1 do wish I bad gone 
baek to that museum I At this distance of time it seeraa 
incomprehensible to me that I did not. But that Any I 
felt as if oue more look ut tlie siuiple door of a museum 
would make a maniac of me. So this is all I can toll ,vou 
about the famous Rosenborg. And with ttic otlicrs I will 
not bore jou much, fur I have mode this so long ; only I 
must tell you that in the i-^tlmogt'itphiti, which is in eome 
respects, I suppose, the most valuable of them all, having 
five rooms full of Preltistoric antiquities from the stone, 
bronze, and early iron ages in every part of the world, and 
twenty or thirty I'ooms more full of tharacteristie things, — 
dresses, implements, ornaments, weapons, of the unculti- 
vated savage or eemi-savage races, also of the Chiuese, 
Persians, Arabians, Turks, East Indians, etc ; — in this 
museum I found a most important place assigned to the 
Noilh American Indian ; and Dr. St<?inhauer. the director 
of the museum, a man whose ethnographical studies and 
reseai-ches have made Uim known to all antiquarians in the 
world was full of interest in them, and appii'i:iation of 
their noble qualities, of their skill and taste in decoration, 
and still more of the important links between them and the 
old civilizations. Here were portraits of all the most dis- 
Ungiiisbed of our Indian chiefs ; a whole corridor filled with 
glass cases full of their robes, implements, weaiwns, decora- 
lions ; several life-size figui-es in full war-dress : and tlieir 
trappings wei-e by no means i>ut to shame, in point of de- 
sign and color, by the handsomest trappings in Rosen- 
borg ; in fact, they were far more wonderful, being wrought 
, by an uncivilized race, living in wildernesses, witli only 
mde paints, porcupine quills, and glass beads to work 
with. My eyes filled with tears, I confess, to find at last 
in little Denmark oue spot in the world where there will 
be kept a complete pictorial recoi'd of the race of men that 
we have done our best to wipe out from the face of tlie 
earth. — -where historical justice will be done to them in 
the far fLiture, as a race of splendid possibilities, and 
attainments mar\-ellous, considering the time in which 
they were made. Here was a superb life-size figure of a 
Blackfeet warrior on Uia hoi^se ; the saddle, trappings, etc. . 
are exactl}' the same in shape and stjle oa an old Arab 
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snilillc utted hundreds of years ago. On the warrior's 
■iiHt JBU round disk of linus radintiiigfrom a centre , in gay 
ow. of otmw and beads, of a dt-vii-e identical with a 
ridi Moiirinli ornament ; tliu same device Dr. Sleinhniter 
iiilfd out to ute ou a inc-didne-Uag of the Blackfeet 
tfilKf. 

Here was a (Ignru of a diiff of the Sacs and Foxes, ._ 
fiill array ; liy his siilo the porti-ait of his father, with the 
toloin of the trilie tattooed un Lis breast. \\'ith enthust- 
liBin Or. Steiiihauer pointed out to uie how in one genera- 
tion the progress had been so great thai on the rol>e of 
the son was set in a fine and skilful etnliroidery the same 
ti'tein which tlie father had nulelv tattooed on his breast 
H^re were Bpeciniena of Ihe handiwork of every tribe, — 
of tlioir dresses, of tlieir weapons ; tiiose of each tribe 
earefuUy assorted by themselves. Dr. Stcinhaner knew 
more, I venture to eny, nliout the different Irilies, their 
race afilnitics and connections, than any man iu America 
knows to-day. When I told him a little alwut the Bcoro 
and hatred which are felt in America towards the Indians, 
tlie indifference with whioh their fate is regarded by 
the masses of the people, and the tniel injustice of our 
government towards them, he listened to me with undis- 
guised astonishment, and repeated again and again and 
again, " It is inexplicAble ;. 1 cannot understand." 

You can imagine what a thrilling pleasure all this was 
to me. But it was marred Tiy the keenest sense of sbaipe 
of my country, that it should have been left for Denmark 
alone to keep a place in historical archives for a fair show- 
ing and trae appreciation of the "wards of the United 
States Government." 

I might fill another letter with accounts of the " Collec- 
tion of Northern Antiquities ; " but don't be frightened : 
I won't, only to tell you that it is far the lai^est and most 
complete in Enrope. And you may see there a specimen 
of everything that has been made, wrought, and worn 
in the way of stone, bronze, iron, or gold and silver, in 
tlie north countries, from the rude stone chisel with which 
the prehistoric man pried open his oyster and elnm sliells 
at iiicnies on the shore, and went away and left his shells 
and " oijencrs " in a careless pile behind him, so that we 
could dig them all up t<^tber some thousands of years 
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later, down to tlie superb gold Itracclets worn by the 
atrong-armed women who qiietned it in Norway ten cen- 
turiea ago. It is a gi-eat thing for us that those ulcl fellows 
had Bucb a way of Hinging their ornnmenU into lakes as 
offering to gods, and burj'ing them by the wheelbarrow- 
full in graves. It was n't a safe thing to do, even as long 
ago as that, however ; for there are traces in many of 
these burial-mounds of their having been opened and 
robbed at some period far back. In one of the rooms of 
this niuaeum are several huge oak cofBns, with the mum- 
mied or hnlf-petrified bodies lying in them, just as they were 
Itnned sixteen hundred years ago. The coffins were made 
of whole trunks of trees, hollowed out so as to make a 
sort of trough witli a lid ; and in this the body was laid, 
with all its usual garments on. There is an indescribable 
and uncanny fascination in the sight of one of these old 
mummies, — the eyeless sockets, the painful cheekbone, the 
tight^drawn forehead ; they look so human and unbumau 
at once, so awfully dead and yet somehow so suggestive 
of having Iwcn alive, that it Btimulates a far greater curi- 
osity to know what tbey did and thought and felt, than it 
is poasi!)le to feel about neighbors to-day. I never see 
half a dozen of tlieae mummies together without wishing 
they would sit up and take up the thread of their gossip 
Tfhere they left it off, — so different from the feeling one 
has about live gossips, and so utterly unreasonable too ; 
for gossip is gossip all the same, and nothing but an 
abomination in any age, wlicther that of Pharaoh or 
Ulysses Grant. If I did not feel a dreadlld misgiving 
that you had had enough museum already, and would be 
bored by more, I really would like to tell you about a few 
more of these things : a necklace, found in a peat bog by 
a poor devil who had begged leave to cut a bit of turf there 
to burn, and to be sure he found eleven beautiful gold things 
of one sort and another. Tlie necklace is very heavy to 
lilt. I asked permission to take it in my hands. I laid it 
around my neck, and it would have hurt to wear it ten 
minutes. It was a great snake coil of solid gold, the body 
half as big as my wrist! If Queen Thyra wore it, she must 
have been a giantess, or else have had a wadded ''chest 
pi-otector" underneath her necklaces. She and her hus- 
band, King dorm, were buried in two enormous mounds 
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in JtilUiii], sonio ruurtt^n hundrtH] years ago. Tbc mounds 
ncn^ HO liigli lUat thi-y nearly oveilopped the little 
t-liurcti : and yd. at some time or utlmr, rolibei-s bad bui 
ruwMl int« Uieiii, and cariied off a lot of things, so that 
when the mounds were st-icntifleally excavated, few relii^s 
were f<Kind. Stealing froia that sort of grave seems to 
make the modern methods of body-snatching quite insig- 
nillirant. Even A. T. Stew&rt's bodj' would have l)ecu safe 
if it hud been in a monud as high as the church steeple. 

Now I must tell you a little more about Harriet, She 
leaves me to-morrow, and I shall grieve at parting with 
the gorrulous old soul. Niobe, I call her iu my own mind ; 
for she melts into tears at the least emotion. I am afraid 
nobody has ever been very good to her ; for the smallest 
kindness touebes her to the quick, and she cannot refrain 
from perpetually breaking out into expressions of fondness 
for me, and gratitude, which are sometimes tiresome. The 
explanation of her good Knglish is that her parents were 
English, though she was born in Copenhagen, has lived 
there all her life, and married a Dane when she was quite 
young. He was a tradesman, and they lived in compara- 
tive comfort, though, as she said, " we never could lay up a 
penny, liecause we always sent the children to the best 
schools ; and for ten children, ma'am, it does take a heap 
of schooling!" 

Of the ten children, six are still living; and Haniet, at 
sixty-four, has thirty-six grandchildren. When she first 
came to me she looked ten years older than she does now. 
Good food, freedom from care, and her enjoyment of her 
journey have almost worked miracles on her face. Everj- 
morning she has come out looking better than she did the 
night before. I see that she must have been a very hand- 
some woman in her day, — delicate features, and a soft 
dark brown eye, with very great native refinement and- 
gentleness of manner. Poor soul ! her hardest days are 
before her, 1 fear ; for the doughter with whom she lives, 
and for whom she works night and day, is the wife of that 
worthless fellow, our com mission n aire. He is a drunkard, 
and not much more than four fillhs " witted," Harriet ia 
pew-opener at the English church, and gets a little money 
from that ; the clergyman is very kind to her, and she has 
the promise of a place at last in a sort of "Old Lady's 
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Home" in Copenhagen. This ia her outlook! I must 
Bent) jou the verses slie presented to me j'estcrclay. I 
had left her alone for tbe greater part of the forenoon, 
and she took to her pen for company. That was the fray 
Katriua used to amuse herself when I left her alone. I 
always found her sitting witli her elbows on the table, a 
pile of aeribhled sheets in front of her, her hair pushed off 
her forehead, and a general expression of fine ftenzy al>oiit 
lier. Katrina's English did not compare with Harriet's at 
all ; that is, it was not so good. 1 liked it far better. It 
was one [jerpctiial fbnd of amusement to me ; but 1 think 
Katrina had more nearly a vein of genius about her, and 
she was not sentimental ; whereas Hamet is a sentiment- 
alist of tlie first water, — no, of the " seventy thousandth " I 

Paiiib, September 19. 
I kept my letter and brought it here to tell you about Ole 

Bull's funeral, full accounts of which reached the H 's 

just before we left Munich on the 9th. It was a splendid 
tribute to the dear old man ; I shall always regret that I did 
not sec it. His home is on a beaatiful island about stxteea 
miles from Bergen. If it wore only possible to make you 
understand how much moi-e the word island means in 
Norway thun anywbei-e else ! But it is not. To those 
of you who know the sort of mountain pasture in which 
great hillocks of moss and stone are thrown up, piled up, 
crowded in, in snch labyrinths that yon go leaping fj'om 
one to the other, winding in and out in crevicc-like paths, 
never knowing where moas leaves off and stone begins, 
— where you will strike firm footing, and where you will 
plunge your foot down suddenly into moas above your 
ankles ; and to those of you who love the country and the 
spring in the country so well that you know just the look 
of a feathery young birch-tree on the first day of June, 
and of slender young spruce-trees all the year round, it 
is enough to say that if you take a dozen miles or so of sueli 
a pasture, and make the hillocks many feet high, and then 
set in here and there little hollows fuU of the birches, and 
a ravine or two full of the young spruces, and then launch 
your hillocks and hirchcs and spruces straight out into 
deep blue sea, yon 1\ have something sneh an island as 
there are thousands of on the Norway coast. Ole Bull's 
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home wat) on ench an Islanil as this, and he Imd made it 
Bii idoall.v ItoniitilViI plai-e. E-^lgliU'en miles of pathwaj- 
liuil innile in Itie lahvrintbs or the bland; had brought 
soil rruiii the shore, and set ganleua in hollows hei-e and 
there. The house is a pititurtsque and dt^ligbtfdl one; 
Btid ill the great musiu-roorn . nearly a hundi'ed Teet long 
there he lay dead, two du.i'S, in state like a king, with 
Bt«'ainerB ftill of aorruwiii^ friends and mourrnng sti-angei-a 
efjtning to take their last look at his face. The king seut a 
tetter of condolence to Mrs. Bull, and the peasants came 
weeping to the side of his bed ; fVom highest to lowest, 
Norway monnicd. On tlie day of tlie (\ineia], after some 
short services at the house, the body was carried on board 
a steamer, to be taken to Bergen, The steamer was 
drai>ed with black and strewn with green. I believe I 
have told you of the beautiful custom the Norwegians 
have of strewing green juniper twigs in the street in front 
of their houses whenever tbey have lost a friend, 
matter how far away the friend may have lived, when they 
hear of his death they strew the juniper around their house 
to show that a death has given them sorrow. It was a 
commentary on human life (and death !) that I never went 
out in Bei^en without seeing in some street, and otlen in 
many, the juniper-strewn sidewalks. As the steamer with 
Ole Bull's Ixxly approached the entrance of Bergen harbor, 
sixteen steamers, all di-aped in black, with flags at half- 
mast, sailed out to meet it, turneil, and fell into line on 
either side to convoy it to shore. Bands wore playing his 
music all the way. At the wharf they were met by nearly 
ail Bergen ; and the body was borne in grand procession 
through the streets, which were strewn thick with juniper 
from the wharf to the cemetery, at least two or three 
miles. The houses were all draped with black, and many of 
tlio people had put on hiacb. The golden wreath which 
was given him in San Francisco was borne in the proces- 
sion by one of his friends, and a procession of little girls 
bore wreaths and liouquets of flowei-s. The grave was 
hidden and half tilled with flowers ; and last of all, after 
the body had been laid there, — last and most tonching of 
all, came the peasants, crowds of tiiera. gathering close, 
and each one flinging in a fern leaf or a juniper bough or a 
bunch of flowers. Everj- one had brought something, and 
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the grave was nearly filled up with their offerings. It ia 
wortli while to te loved like that by a people. Whatever 
Bcientiflu critics may say of Ole Bull's playing, be played 
BO that he swayed the hearts of the common people ; and 
his own nation loved hira and were proud of him, just as 
the Danes loved Hans Christian Andersen, with a love 
that asked no indorsement and admitted no question from 
the outside world. The school of mnsic to which Ole Bull 
belonged has passed away ; but what scientific art has 
gained the people have lost. It will never be seen that 
one of these modern violinists can make uneducated peoiile 
smile and weep as he did. The flowers that are dying on 
his cofUn are all immortelles. Such blossoms as tbese will 
never again be strewn by peasant hands in a player'a 
grave. 

It took two days to come from Munich to Paris, — two 
hard days, from seven in the morning till six at night. 
We broke the journey by sleeping at Strasburg, where we 
had just one hour to see the wonderful cathedral and its 
clock. The clock I did n't care so much about, though the 
trick of it is a mar\-cl ; but the twilight of tite cathedral, 
lit up by its great roses of topaz and amethyst, I shall 
never foi'get as long as I live. In my next letter I will 
tell you about it. But now I have only time to copy 
Harriet's verses, and send off this letter. Here they 

DENMARK, 

When Hgain in jour o^n brigtit land jon are. 

And witli all that dea-rly yuu love, 
And at timcB you look up at tlie Nortliem Star 

TliBt stands on tlie eky above, 
BetnGniber, then, that n«ur fot^ot. 

Here, near the Golhiu atrand. 
There is on the globe a lillle spot. — 

'Tia Denmark, a beautiful land. 

Now at harvest time from there you flew, 

Like the birds from ils tranquil chore; 

They return nt springlime, kind and true: 

May, like them, you return once more 1 

Dear Mrs, Jakson, I remain your bumble and thaokful servnnt, 

Harriet. 

Poor thing ! when she bade me good-by she began to 

shed tears, aud I had to be almost stern with her to slop 
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Ihcir flow. "Ti'll jourhusliand," she said, " tliat there's 
R little crcatiirc in Oenmnik Uial you 've made very happy, 
that'll iif^ver forget you," and she was gone. In about 
ten miiiutca a tap at the door ; there nas Harriet again, 
wiib a big paper of grapes and adepiei.'atiug face. "Excuse 
me, ma'am, but they were only one mark and a half a 
jMiund. and they're muoh belter than you'd get them in 
till' hotel. Oh, I '11 not lo»e my train, ma'am ; I 've plenty 
of lime." And with another kiss on my hand she ran out 
or the room. Faithful creature ! I shall never see her again 
in this world, but 1 shall remember her with gratitude us 
hing as 1 live. Sui'ely nowhere except in Norway and 
Denmark could it have hap|iened to a person to find in 
the sudden exigency of the moment two such devoted 
servants us Katriua and I]amct; and that they should 
have l)olh been rhymers was a doubUug up of coincidences 
truly droll. 

Fai-is is as detpstable as ever, — literally a howling and 
waste place ! Of all the yella and shrieks that ever made 
air discordant, sui-ely the cries of Paris are the loudest 
and worst. My room looks on the street ; and I should 
say that at least three ditt'eivnt Indian tribes in distress 
and one in drunken hilarit-c were wailing and shouting 
under my windows all the Lime ! As for the fiacre-men, 
— how \\M.&Jiasco^ fiacre looks written! — they drive as if 
their souls' salvation depended on just grazing the wheel 
of every vehicle they pass. When two of them yell out at 
once, as they go by eaub other, it is enough to deafen one. 



ni. 

Dear People, — I could n't give you a better illustra- 
tion of what happens to you in foreign countries when 
yon pin your taith on people who are said to " speak Eng- 
lish here," than by giving you the tale of how I went from 
Copenhagen to Lulieck. To begin with, I explained to 
the [lorter of the Kouigvon Denmark Hotel, who is oneof 
the English- speaking attaches of that veiy good hotel. 
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that I wished, in going to Lulieck, to avoid water as mxwh 
na possible. 1 endeavored to convey to him tliut my bur- 
ror of it was in fact hj-dropholiic, and that I could go 
milea out of my way to escape it, lie understood me 
perfectly, he said ; and he explained to me a tine route hy 
which I was to cross island after island by rail, have only 
slKirt intervals of water between, and come comfortably 
to Lttbeck by eight in the evening, provided 1 would leave 
Copenhagen at 6.45 in the morning, which 1 was only too 
happy to do for the sake of esuapiug a long steamboat 
journey. So 1 aiTanged everything to that end ; explained 
to the one waiter who spoke English that I must have 
breakfast on the table at 5.40, as 1 was to leave the house 
at CIS. He understood perfectly, he said. (I also com- 
missioned bira to buy a pound of grapes for my lunch- 
basket; the relevancy of thia will appear later.) I then 
carefully explained to the wortliy old lady who bad prom- 
ised for a small consideration to take me to Munich, that 
she must be on the spot at six, with her luggage ; and that 
she was on no account to bring anj'thing to lift in her 
hands, because my own hand-luggage would he all she 
could well handle. Then I asked for my bill, that it might 
be settled the night beforehand, to have nothing on hand 
in the morning but to get off. This was doubly important, 
as the landlord had promised to change my Danish money 
into German money for me, — the Danish bankers having 
no German monej-. They so hate Germanj- that they con- 
sider it a disgrace, 1 believe, even to handle mark's and 
pfennigs. The clerk, who also "speaks English," said 
he underatood me perfectly ; so I went upstairs cheerful 
and at ease in ray raind. In half an hour ray bill arrived ; 
and I sent down bj' the waiter, who spoke "a leetle " 
English, five hundred Danish crosvns to pay my bill, 
and have four hundred crowns returned to ine in marks. 
Waited one hour, no money ; rang, same waiter appeared. 

■' Where is mj- money?" 

" Yees, it have gone out ; it will soon retui'n. He is not 

Waited half an hour longer ; rang again. 
"Where is my money?" 
" Yees, stracha. He shall all right, stracha." 
" But I am very tiivd ; 1 wish to go to bed." 
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" yoes. it sliall be kniumen." 

WaiUii auuther lialf-buur, — it was now qnarter of 
eleven : wrote uti a bit of paper, " 1 iiave gone to 
caittiut talte the mouej- to-nigbt. Have it ready for me at 
Hix in the morning." Uaiig, and gave it to tlie waiter, 
ejaculating, " Bureau ; " and pointing downstairs, shut Ihe 
door on him and went to bed. Tbe last tbing I hoani 
from biui, a» I sbut the door, was, -' .Stracbs, straclis ! " 
Tbat means " Immediately ;" and tliere is a Korwegi* 
proverb that '* when the Nurnegiau says ' btrocha,' be wi 
be witb you in lialf an hour." 

At twenty-five minutes liefore six I was in tbe dining- 
room, bonneted, all ready ; no sign or eymptoi 
brcalirast. I went to the little room beyond, wtiere tlic 
waiters are to be found. TIrierc was the one who speiiks 
least English. " Ob, goodness 1 " said I, " where ts Wil- 
helm?" Wilhelm being the one mainstay of the eMnli- 
lishment in the matter of English, and tlie one who had 
waite<l upon me during all my stay. 

" Ytt, ya. Wilhelm here ; soon will be bommen." 

" But 1 must have my breakfast; I leave the house in 
half an hour." 

"Ya, ya. Wilhetm is not yet. He sleeps." And the 
good-natured little fellow darted off to call htm. Poor 
Wilhelm had indeed overslept ; but ho appeared in a mi- 
raculously short time, got roy breakfast together by bits, 
got tbe money from the clerk, and did bis best to explain 
to me how it was that a given sura of money was at once 
more and loss in marks than it was in kroner. 1 cramuieil 
it all into my pocket, and ran tlownstaii^a to find — no old 
lady; her "knapsack" on the driver's seat, but slie her- 
self not there. Four different people said something to 
me about it, and I oould not nnderstand one wwi-d they 
said ; bo I stepped into the carri.age, sat down, and re- 
signed myself to whatever was eoming next. After about 
ten minntes she appeared, bre.ithlcss, coming down the 
Bt>iirs of the hotel. She had mounted to my room, and, 
unmindful of the signiflcant fact that the door was wide 
open and all my luggage gooe, had been waiting there for 
me. This augured well for the journey I However, there 
was no time for misgivings ; and we drove off at a tear- 
ing rate, late for the traiu. Suddenly I spied a most 
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dia reputable-looking parcel on the seat, — large, clumsy, 
doiio up Id aa old dirty calico curtain, from wliich a few 
brass rings weru still haogiug. 

" What is that?" 1 exclaimed. 

" Only my best gown, ma'a.m, and my velvet cloak. I 
could n't disgrace you, ma'am." 

" Disgrace me I " thought I. " I was never before dis- 
graced by such a bundle." 

" But I told you to bring notliing whatever to carry in 
your hands," I said ; " you nmet put that into your knap- 
sack. My roll and basket are all you can possibly lift." 

" Oh, ma'am, it would ruin it to put it in the knapsack. 
1 'm not a rich lady, like you, ma'am ; it 's all I 've got : 
but I 'd not like to disgrace you. I was out last nigbt try- 
ing to hire a small trunk to biiiig ; but j'ou would n't believe 
it, ma'am, they wanted eight ki-oner down for the deposit 
for the value of it. But 1 11 not disgrace _vou, ma'am, 
and I'll forget nothing. I've a good head at counting. 
You '11 see I '11 not overlook anj^thing." 

"Never mind," I said; "you must wear your cloak [she 
had on only a little thin, clinging, black crape shawl, — 
the most pitiful of garments, and no more protection than 
a pocket -hand Ice rchief against cold], and the dress must 
go into the knapsack at Luhcck. I will put it into my 
own roll aa soon as we are in the cars." 

At the station — luckily, as I thouglit — the ticket-seller 
apoke English, and replied readily to my inquiry for a 
ticket to Lubeck, by rail. " Tes, by Kiel." Then there 
came a man who wanted three kroner more because my 
trunk was heavy, and another who wanted a few pfennigs 
for having helped the first one lift it. 1 tried for a minute 
to count out the sum he had mentioned, and then 1 said, 
" Oh. good gracious, take it all ! " emptying the few little 
coppers and tiny silver bits — which I knew must be, nil 
told, not a quarter of a dollar — into his band. He said 
BOinathing which, in my innocence, I supposed was thanks, 
but IJrita told me afterwards that he was a '■ fearfidly 
rough man, and what he said was to call me a ' damned 
German devil 1 ' You see, ma'am, they all hate the Ger- 
man^ so, and hearing me speak English, he thought it was 
German. The French, too, ma'am, — they hate the Ger- 
mans too. They say that Sara Bernhardt, — I dai-e aay 
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yon 've seen h?r< ma'am, — they say she nearly etarved 
brrwlf all iu ber travelling through GermaDj-, becau^Mi she 
wuulU n't pat tlie CJerman food." 

Al the train to see me off were two dear wamn-hearted 
Dnnrsh women, — mother and daughter, — to whom I had 
Itmught a letter from frieitda in America. With liarely 
tiiRc to thank them aud say good-hy, I and my old lady 
aiHl ber bundle and my onn three pareela were all bus- 
tleit into a cBrriage, the door slammed and locked, and we 
were off. Then I sank back ami eonsiilercd the situation. 
1 bad fancied that all that was neccssnn' was to Lave a 
jierson who could speak, — ttiat if I had but a titogue at my 
command, it would answer mj purposes almost as well in 
another person's bead as In my own. Bntl was fast learn- 
ing vay mistake. This good old woman, who had never 
been ont of Oenmark in her life, had no more idea which 
way to turn or what to du in a I'ailway station than a 
baby. The first five minutes of our jouruej- had sliowa 
that. She stood, bundles in hand, her bonnet falling oflT 
the bock of ber head, her crape shawl clinging limp to her 
figure; her face full of nervous uucertainty, — the very 
ideal of a bewildered old woman, such as one always sees 
at railway stations. The ttionght of lieing taken charge 
of, all the way from Copenhagen to Munich, by this typo 
of elderly female, was, at the outset, awful ; bnt very soon 
the comical side of it came over rac so thoroughly that I 
began to think it wonld, on the wliole, ho more entertaining. 

Wlien she had told me the day before, as we were dri\'- 
ing almut in Copenhagen, that she had never is her life 
been out of Denmark, though she was sixty-four years 
old, I said, '• Keally tliat is a strange thing, — for you to 
bo taking your first journey at that age." 

"Oh, well, ma'am," she said, "I'm such a child of 
Nature that I shall enjoy it as much as if I were younger, 
and I've all the Danish history, ma'am, at my tongue's 
end, ma'am. Tliere's nothing 1 can't tell 3-ou, ma'am. 
Though we 'vc been verj- hard-working, 1 've always been 
one that was for making all I could ; and I 've been with 
my children at their lessons always, — we gave them all 
good schooling; and I've a volume of Danish poetry I've 
wnltcn, ma'am, —a volume tJuit thick," marking off at 
least two inches on ber finger. 
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"Danish?" said I. " Wby did you not write it ia 
English?" 

" Wtll, ma'am, being rai&ed here, the Danish tongue 
is more my owd, much as I spoke English alwa.ys till my 
parents died ; but 1 'II write some in English for you, 
ma'am, before we part," 

So 1 bad for the tliii-d time alighted on a ixjet. " Birda 
ofa feather," thonglit 1 to myself; but it really ia extraor- 
dinary, Norwegian, Dane — I wonder, if I taiie a. Ger- 
man maid to carry me to Oberammei^au. if she also will 
tura out " a child of Nature" and a scribbler of verses. 

The way from Copenhagen southward and westwaitl by 
land is delightful. It plunges immcdiatelj' into a rich 
fanning-eountry, level as an Illinois prairie, and with com- 
fortable farm-houses set in enclosures of trees, as they are 
thei'e ; and I presume for the same reason, — to break the 
force of the winds which might sweep from one end of 
Denmark to the other, without so much as a hillock to 
stay them : no fences, only hedges, and gi'eat tracts with- 
out even a hedge, marked off and divided by dilfering 
colors from the different crops. The second crop of clover 
was in full flower ; acres of wheat or barley, just being 
sheaved ; wagons piled flill, rolling down shaded roads with 
long lines of trees on each side. lioeskilcle, Bin^ted, 
Woro, — three towns, bnt seemingly onlj' one great farm, 
for seventeen miles out of Copenhagen. Then we began 
to smell the salt water, and to get a fresh breeze in at ihe 
windows ; and presently we came toKosor, where we were 
to take boat. A big man in uniform stood at the door of 
the station, looked at our tickets, said " Kiel." and waved 
his band toward a little strainer lying at the dock, 

"They say they fear it will be rough, ma'am, as the 
wind is from the southeast," said the old lady. 

"Ob, well," said I, "it is only an hour and a half 
across. We cross the Big Bolt to Nyborg." 

She accepted ray statement as confidingly as a child, 
and we made ourselves comfoitable on tho upper deck. 
It was half-past nine o'clock. I took out my guide-book 
and studied up the descriptions of the different towns we 
were to pass through after our ne^t landing. A gi'een 
dome-like island came into sight, with a lighthouse on top, 
looking like the stick at the top of a haystack. "That 'sin 
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the inldille of the Belt, ma'am," said Brita. " In the win- 
ter luaiij' 'a llie time tlic passengei-s at-i-oas bere have to 
land there and stny a day, or maybe two; and sometimes 
ih,«\ t-oiue on thu it-e-boats. Very dangerous they are ; Ihej 
pull Uiein on the ice, and if the ice breaks, jump in and 
row ilu'iu." 

It scimod to roe that we were bearing Btrargely to the J 
south : land waa disappearing Trom vien ; the waves grew 1 
hy^'ger and higher ; spray (lashed on the deek ; white-vapa I 
tosMd in all directions. 

" I believe we are going out to sea," said I. 

''It docs look like it, ma'am," replied the "child of ^ 
Nature." " Shall 1 go and ask?" 

"Yes," I replied, "go and ask." She returned with 
consternation in every line of her aged face. 

"Oh, ma'ain, it's strange they should have told you i 
vrrong. Wc 're on this boat till four in the afternoon." 

And so we were, and a lialf-hour to boot, owing to the 1 
southeast wind which was dead ahead all the way. Kvery> 
body was ill, — my poor old protectress most of all, and for | 
the first time in her hfe. 

" Oh, ma'am, I did not think it could lie like this," she 
gasped. " I never did feel so awful." I sat grimly still in 
one spot on the deck all that day. What a day it was ! 
Aboat noon it occurred to me that some grapes would be 
a relief to my misery. Opening the basket ami taking out 
the bag in which the English-speaking waiter had told me 
were my grapes, I put in my hand and drew out — a hard, 
corky, tasteless pear ! Thanks to tiie southeast wind, we 
came a half-hour late to Kiel, and thereby missed the 
train to Lubeck which we should have taken, waited 
two hours and a half in the station, and then had to 
take three different trains one after the other, and pay an 
extra fare on each one ; how we ever atumbled through I 
don't know, but we did, and at half-past eleven we were 
in Lubeck, safe and sound, and not more than three qnar- 
ters dead 1 and I shall laugh whenever I think of it as long 
aa I live. 

Lubeek is an old town, -well worth several days' study; 
and the Stadt Hamburg is a comfortable house to sleep 
and be fed in. You can have a mutton-chop there, and 
timt is a thing bard to Had in Germany ; and you can i 
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have your mutton-chop brought to you liy an "Engliah- 
speaking " wniter who speaks English ; and j"ou may have 
it (U'lieately served in your own room, or in a pretty dining- 
room, or oil a fiont porch, walled in thick by oleander- 
trees, ten and fifteen feet high, — a lustmus wall of green, 
through whieh you have glimpses of such old gables and 
high peaked roofs, red-tiled, and scooped into queer ctin-es, 
as 1 do not know elsewhere except in Niiremlwrg. It alt 
dates back to 1100 and 1200, and thereabouts, — which 
does not sound so very old to you when yon have just 
come fiytm Noi~way, wliere a thing is not ancient unless 
it dates back to somewhere near Christ's time; but for a 
medifeval town, Lubeck has n fine flavor of antiquity alwut 
it. It lias some splendid old gateways, and plenty of old 
houses, two-thirds roof, one-third gable, and four-fifths 
dormer-window, with door-posts and corners carved in the 
leisurely way peculiar to that time. Really, one would 
think a man must have his house ordered before he was 
born, to have got it done in time to die in, in those days. 
I have speculated very much aliout this problem, and it 
puzzles me yet. So many of these old houses look as if it 
must have taken at least the j"ears of one generation to have 
made the carvings on them ; perhaps the building and 
ornamentation of the house was a thing handed down fj'om 
father to son and to son's son, like famous gamea of chess. 
Nothing less than this seems to me to explain the elabora- 
tion of flue hand-wrought decorations in tlie way of carving 
and tapestries, which were the chief splendors of splendid 
living in those old times. There is a room in the Mer- 
chants' Exchange in Lubeck, "which is entirely walled and 
ceiled with carved wood-work tJiken out of an ancient house 
belonging to one of Lubeck's early burgomasters. Tliese 
carvings were done in 1585 by " an unknown master," and 
were recently transferred to this room to preserve them. 
The panels of wood alternate with panels of exquisitely 
wrought alabaster; two rowa of these around the room. 
Tliere wei-e old cupboard doors, now firmly fastened on the 
wall, never to swing again ; and one panel, with a group of 
wood-carvers at work, said — or gnessed — to bo the por- 
traits of the carver and his assistants. The old shutters are 
there, — each decorated with a group, or single figure, — 
every face as expressive as if it were painted in oil by a 
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mutcr'n hand. Every inch of tho wall is wrought into 
Bome Torm of dt^wra lions ; the wiling is cai-ved iiilo great 
miimri'H. willi alaliastiTkuobs at iho inlersetstionB ; a superb 
i-handflier of ancient \'enetian glass hangs in the middle ; 
luut tlic new room stands to-day exactly as the old one 
stood in tt)« grand old burgomaster's day. It is kt'pt i 
Bured by the McrL-hanls' Guild fur $:iO,OUD, but twice that 
sum could not ropliu.-e it. Th« Merchants' Guild of Lu- 
lM>ck must contain true art-lovers ; a large room ojioniug 
from this one has also findy carved walls, and a frieze of 
the ul<l burgomasters' portraits, nod another line Venetina 
glass chandelier, two cent-unes old. Through the window 
1 caught a glimpse of a spifal stnir outside the building ; 
it wound in short turns, nnd the iron balustrade was a wall 
of green vines ; it looked like the stair to the ehamber of a 
princess, but it was only the outside way to another room 
where the Merchanta held their sittings. 

The largest of the Lubeck churches is the Cluireh of Saint 
Mar)'. This was built so big., it is said, simply to outdo the 
cathedral in size, the Lubeck citizens being determined to 
have their church bigger than the bishop's. The result is 
three hundretl and tliiity-flve feet of a succession of frightFiil 
rococo things, enough to diive the thought of worship out of 
any head that has eyes in it. The exterior is fine, being of 
the best style of twelfth-century brickwork, and there aro 
some fine and interesting things to be seen inside; but tho 
general ctTect of tl)e interior is indescribably hideous, with 
huge grotesque cartings in black and white marble and 
[tainted wood, at every pillar of the arches. In one oF the 
chai>els is a series of iiaintinga, ascribed to Holbein, — " The 
Dance of Death." It is a ghastly picture, with a certain 
morbid fascination about it, — a series of fantastic figures, 
alternating with grim skeleton figures of Death. The em- 
peror, the pO|}e, the king and queen, the law-giver, the 
merchant, die jieasant, the luiser, — all are there, hand in 
hand with the grim, grappling, leaping skeleton, who will 
draw them away. Under each figure is a stanza of vei-se 
representing his excuse for delay, his reply to Death, — all 
in vain. This chapel had the most uncanny fascination 
to my companion. 

"Oh, ma'am! oh, indeed, ma'am, it is too true!" she 
exclaimed, walking about, and {leering through her spec- 
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tacles at each motto. " It is all the same for the pope and 
the emperor. Death calls us all ; aud we all would like 
to stay a little longer." 

By & fine bronze redlining statue of one of the old bish- 
ops she lingered. " Is it not wonderful, nia'ain, the pride 
there is in this poor world?" she said. The reflection 
seemed to me a very jnst one, as I too looked at the old 
man lying there \a his mitre, with the sacrctl wafer osten- 
tatiously held in one hand, and his crosier in the other; 
every inch of him, and of the great tironzc slab on which 
he lay, wmught as exquisitely as the finest etching. 

At twelve o'clock every day a crowd gathers in this 
church to see a procession of little figures come out of the 
huge clock ; the Lnbeck people, it seems, never tire of this 
small miracle. It must be acknowledged that it is a droll 
sight : but one would think, seeing tliat there are only 
forty thousand people in the town, that tliere would now 
and then be a day without a crowd ; yet the saciistan 
said, that, rain or shine, every day, the little cha(}el was 
full at the striking of the first stroke of twelve. The show 
is on the back of the clock, which detracts very much from 
its effect. At the instant of twelve a tiny white statue 
lifted its arm, struck a hammer on the bell twelve times ; 
at the first stroke a door opened, and out came a proces- 
sion of eight figures, called the Emperor and the Electors ; 
each glid^ around the circle., paused in the. middle, made 
a Jerky bow to the figure of Christ in tlie centre, and then 
disappeared in a door in tlte other side, which closed after 
them. The figures seemed only a few inches tall at that 
great height ; and the whole thing like part of a Punch 
and Judy show, and quite in keeping with tlie rococo orna- 
ments on the pillars. But the crowd gazed as devoutly 
as if it had been the elevation, of the Hos£ itself; aixl I 
hurried away, fearing that they might resent the irreverent 
look on mj' countenance. 

There are some carved brass tablets which are superb, 
and a curious old altar-pieee, with clooi'S opening aAer 
doors, like a succession of wardi'obes, one inside the 
other, the first doors painted on the inside, the second also 
painted, anil disclosing, on heing opened, a senes of won- 
derfid wood carvings of Scriptural scenes, these open- 
ing out again and showing still others ; a fine canopy of 
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wroaglit wood aliove tUcm, as delicate as filigree. Tliese 
are dieligurcd, as so many of tlie exquisiie wood carvings 
of lliis time are, liy l>cing painted in grotesque colors 
tlie carving ia marvellons. The tiling tbat interested me 
most in this cliiirch was a tiny little stime mouse carved at 
tlie liase of one of the (jillars. You iniglit go all you 
to that cluirch and never see it. I aearcbcd lor it lnn<^ 
fore I funnd it. It is a tiny Itlack mouse gnawing at tlie 
root of an oak ; and some old etonc-worlcer put it in tliere 
six Imndred years ago, because it was the ancient emblem 
of the city. There was also a line of old sainis and aiwstles 
ca^^'e<^ on the ends of tlie pews, that were fine; a Saint 
Chriaioplier with the child on bis shoulder that I would 
have liked to filch and carry away. 

In the Jacob] Kirche — a church not quite so old — is a 
remarkable old altar, which a rich burgomaster hit on the 
device of iKstowing on the church and immortalizing his 
own family in it at the same time. To make it all right 
for the church, he had the B(.-ene of the cniciflsion carved 
in stone for the centre ; then on the doors, which ninst he 
thrown back to show this stone carving, he bad himself 
and liis family painted. And I venture to say that the 
event justifies his expectations ; for one looks ton minutes 
at the but^omaster's sons and daughters and wife for one 
at the stone carving inside. It is a family group not to he 
foi^ottcn, — the hui^omaster and his five sons behind him 
on one door, and his wife with her five daughters in front of 
ber on the other door. They are all kneeling, so as to seem 
to be adoring the central figures, — all but the hui^omas- 
ter*s wife, who stands tall and stately, stiif in gold brocade, 
with a missal in one hand and a long feather in the other; 
a high cap oC Uie same brocade, flying sleeves at the shonl- 
der, and a long bodice in front complete the dame's array. 
Three of the daughters wear high foolscaps of white ; white 
robes trimmed with ermine, falling from the back of the 
neck, thrown open to show fine scarlet gowns, with bod- 
ices laced over white, and coming down nearly to their 
knees in front. Two little things in long-sleeved dark- 
green gowns — "not out" yet, I suppose — kneel mod- 
estly in front ; and a nun and a saint or a Virgin Mary 
are thrown into the group to make it holy. The bni^o- 
master is in a black fur-trimmed robe, kneeling with a 
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book open before him, — the very model of a Pharisee at 
family prayers, — his five sons kneehiig behind him ir 
scarlet robes trimmed with dark" fur. 

The sacristan said sometbing in German to Brita, 
which she instantly translated to me as "Oh, ma'am, to 
think of it ! They 're all hurled here under our very feet, 
ma'am, — the whole family ! And Ihey 'd to leave ail that 
finery behind them, didn't they, ma'am?" The tliniiglit 
of their actual dust being under our feet at tbat moment 
seemed to make the family portraits much more n^al. I 
dare say that but^omaster never did anything worthy of 
being remembered in all his life ; but he has hit on a device 
which will secure him and his race a place in the knowledge 
of men for centuries to come. 

In the Rathhaus — which is one of the quaintest build- 
ings in Luheck — there is an odd old cbimney-pioce. it 
is downstairs, in what one would call vaults, except that 
they are used for the rooms of a restaurant. It has been 
for centuries a Lubeck custom that when a couple have been 
married in the Church of Saint Mary (which adjoins the Rath- 
haus) , they should come into this room to drink their first 
winecup together ; and, by way of giving a pleasant turn to 
things for the bi-idegroom, the satiiittal old wood-carvera 
wrought a chimuey-pieee for this room with a cock on one 
side, a ben on the other, the Israelitish spies bearing the 
huge bunch of the over-rated grapes of Eebcol between 
them, and in the centre below it this motto: " Many a 
man sings loudly when they bring him bis bride. If he 
knew what they brought him, he might well weep." It is 
an odd thing how universally, when this sort of slur npon 
marriage is aimed at, it is the man's disappointment which 
is set forth or predicted, and not the woman's. It is a very 
poor rule, no doubt ; but it may at least be said to '" work 
both ways." There nsed to be an undei^round passage- 
way by which thej- came frono the church into this room, 
but it is shut np now. While we sat waiting in the outer 
hall upstairs for the janitor to come and show us this 
room, a bridal couple came down and passed out to their 
carrii^e, — plain people of the working class. She wore 
a black alpaca gown, and had no bridal sign or symptom 
about her, except the green myrtle wreath on he?" bead. 
Bat few brides look happier than she did. 
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TUe Ratlthaiis makes one side of tlie Marketplace, 
vtbich was. like all tnaiket-plBCes. picturesque at eleven in 
tlie morning, dirty and 'disioal at four iu the afturnooii. 
J drove through it several times in the course of the fore- 
noon ; and at last the women came to know me, and nodiltd 
and Bmiled as we passed. Their hats were wonderful t<> 
Boe, — cocked up on top of a neat white cap, with its frill 
all at the back and none in fixint ; the hats shaped — well, 
nolK>dj' could say how lUej- were shaped — like half a 
washlmwl bent up, with tlio little round centre rim lell in 
behind ! I wonder if tliat gives an idea to anylxHly who 
has not seen the hat. The r«'al wonder, however, was not 
iu the shape, iiut in the material. Tiiey are made of wood, 

— actually of wood, — spUt up into the finest threads, and 
sewed like straw ; and the wotnen make them themseUea. 
All llie vegetable women had theirs bound with bright 
green, with long green loops hanging down behind ; but 
the fishwomcn had theirs iiound with narrow black bind- 
ing round the etlge, lined with purple calico, and with 
black ribbon at the back. Pinally, after staring a. dozen 
of tlie good souU out of countenance looking at tlieir heads, 
1 bought one of the bonnets outright I It was the clean- 
est creature ever seen that sold it to me. She pulled it 
off her head, and sold it as readily as she would have 
sold me a dozen eels out of her basket ; anil I cari-ied it 
on my arm all the way from Luheck to Cassel, and from 
Cassel to Munich, to the great bewilderment of many rail- 
waj' oflQcials and travellers. Before I had concluded my 
bargain there was a crowd ten deep all around the carriage. 
Everj'lwdy — men. women, cljildren — left theirbaskets and 
stalls, and came to look on. I believe I could have bought 
the entire, wardroiie of the whole crowd, if I had so wished, 

— so eager and pleased did they look, talking volublj' with 
each other, and looking at rue. It was a great oficasioD 
for Britn, who harangued Hiem all by instalments fram 
the front seat, and explained to them that the bonnet was 
going all the way to America, and that her " lady" had a 
great Hking for all "national" things, which touched one 
old lad3''B patriotism so deeply tliat she pulled off her white 
cap and offered it to me, making signs tliat my wooden 
bonnet was incomplete without the cap, as it certainly 
was. On Bi'ita's delicately calling her attention to the 
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fact tliat her cap was Tar from clean, she said she would 
go home and wash it and flute it afresh, if the lady would 
onlj- buy it ; and three hours later she acluallj- appeared 
with it most exquisitely done up, and not at all dear for 
the half-dollar she asked for it. After buj-ing this bon- 
net I drove back to the hotel with it. ate my lunch in the 
oleander-shaded poi'ch, and then set off again to see the 
catlicdral. This proved to nic afar more interesting church 
than Saint Mary's, though the guide-books say that Saint 
Mary's is far the finer church of the two. There is enough 
ugliness in both of them, for that matter, to sink them. 
But in the cathedral there are some superb bronzes and 
brasses, and a twisted iran railing around the pulpit, 
which is so marvellous in its knottings and twistings that 
a legend has arisen that tlic devil made it. 

" How very much they seem to have made of the devil 
in the olden time, ma'am, do they noti"' remarked Brita, 
entirely unconscious of the fact that she was philosophiz- 
ing ; " wherever we have been, there have been so many 
things named in his honor 1 " 

The clock in this elmreh has not l>een deemed worthy 
of mention in the guide-books ; but it seemed to me far 
more wonderful than the one at Saint Mary's. I shall never 
foi^et it as long as I live ; in fact, I fear I shall live to 
wish I could. The centre of the dial plate is a huge face 
of gilt, with gilt rays streaming out from it ; two enormous 
e3'es in this turn fi'om side to side as the clock ticks, right, 
left, light, left, so far each time that it is a squint, — a 
horrible, malignant, diabolical squint. It seems almost ir- 
reverent even to tell jou that this is to symbolize the never- 
closing eye of God. The uncanny fj.scination of these 
rolling eyes cannot be described. It is too hideous to look 
at, jet you cannot look away. I sat spellbound in a pew 
under it for a long time. On the right hand of the clock 
stands a figure representing tlie " Genius of Time." This ( 
figure holds a gold hammer in its hand, and strikes the 
quarter-hours. On the other side stands Death, — a naked 
skeleton, — with an hour-glass. At each hour he turns his 
hour-glass, shakes hie head, and with a hammer in his 
right hand strikes the hour, I heard him strike " three," 
and I confess a superstitious horrar affected me. The 
thought of a congregation of people sitting Sunday ailer 
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Sumlfty looking at those rolling eyes, and seeing that skele- 
ton strike the lionr and turn his honr-glaes, is inonstroua. 
Surt'ly there was an epidemic in those middle ages ol'hideous 
and fantastic inventions. 1 am not at all suiv Ihat it 
nut 8tAmlM^d it« impreas on tlie pitvsiognuiny or the Germao 
nation. 1 never see a crowd of Germans at a railway 
station without seeing In dozens of faces rescmlilance to 
ugly gai^oyles. And wliy should it not have told ou tbem ? 
The women of old f;n>et« bronghl forth beautiful sous and 
danghlera, it is said. l>ecause Ihey louketl always on beau- 
tiful statues and pictuiea. The German women have been 
for a tliuusand years looking at grotesque and leedng o 
coareo and inalignant gargoj les carved everywhere, — oi 
the gateways of tlieir citicH, in their churches, on the veiy 
lintels of their houses. Whj- shoiilil not the German face 
have been slowly moulded by these prenatal inSuences? 

Above this malevolent clock was a huge scafibld beam, 
crossing the entire widtli of the church, and supporting 
fonr huge figures, cai-ved with some skill; the most im- 
modest Adam and Eve I ever beheld ; a bishop and a Saint 
John and a Mary, — these latter kneeling in adoration of 
a erucifision above. The wfaole combination — the guilty 
Adam and Eve, the i)om[)ous bishoi), the repulsive craci- 
flsiun. the puppet cloik with its restless eyes and skeleton, 
and the loud tick-touk, tiek-tock, of the pendulum,— 
made up a scone of grotcsqticness and irreverence mingled 
with superstition and devotion, such as could not be founil 
anywhere except in a German church of the twelfth century. 
It was a relief to turn from it and go info the little chapel, 
where stands the altar-piece made sacred as well as famous 
by the hands of that tender spiritual painter. Memling. 
These altar-pieces look at first sight so much like decorated 
wardrobes that it is jarring. I wish they bad fashioned 
them otherwise. In this one, for iustance, it is almost a 
. pain to see on the outside doors of what apparently is a cup- 
lioai'd one of Memling'a angels (the Gabiiel) and the Mary 
listening to his message. Throwing these doors back, you 
sec life-size lignresof four saints, — John, Jerome. Blasius, 
and £gidius. The latter is a grand dark figure, with a 
head and face to haunt one. Opening these doors again, 
you come to the last, — a laudseape with the erucilixion in 
the foreground, and other scenes from the Passion of the 
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Saviour. This is less distinctively Memling-lifce ; in fact, 
the only ones of them al! wliidli one would be williog 
Bny positively no man's hand but Memling's had touched, are 
the two tender angels in white on the outside shutters. 

We left Lubeck veryearlj' in tlie morning. As we drove 
to the station, the milkmen and milkwomen were con 
in, in their pretty carts, full of white wooden flrkinB, brasa 
bound, with queer long spouts out on one side; b 
measures of ditfei'ent sizes, and brass dippers, all shining 
as if they had been fresh scoured that very morning, n; 
the carts a pretty 8[>ectacle. And thclaatthingorall which 
I stopped to look at in Lnbeck was the best of all, — an 
old house with a turreted bay-window on the corner, and 
this inscription on the front between the first and seuoiid 
stories of the house : — 



It was in Piatt Deulsch ; and oddly enough, the servant 
of the house, who was at the door, did not Isnow what it 
meant ; and the first two men we asked did not know 
what it meant, — stared at it stupidly, shrugged their 
shoulders, and shook their beads. It was a lovely motto 
for a house, but not a good one for wanderers away IVora 
home to look at. It brought a sudden sense of homesick- 
ness, like an odor of a flower or a bar of music wliich has 
an indissoluble link with home. 

It took a whole day to go fVom Lnheck to Cassel, but 
the day did not seem long. It was a series of pictures, 
and poor Brita's raptures over it all were at once amus- 
ing and pathetic. As soon as we began to see elevated 
ground, she became excited. "Oh, oh, ma'am," she 
exclaimed, "talk about sceuery in Denmark! It is too 
flat. I am so used to the flat country, Ihe least hill is 
beautiful." " Do you not call this grand ? " she would say, 
at the sight of a hill a hundred or two feet high. It was 
a goo<l lesson of the moaning of the woixi relative. 
After all, one can hardly conceive what it must be to live 
sixty-four years on a dead level of flatness. A genuine 
mountain wouid probably be a terror to a person who liad 
led such a life. Brita's face, when I toid her that I 
lived at the foot of mountains more than twelve times 
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M bif^h ma snv ebe bad seen, was a stodj for in- 
cRduiitv and wondLT. 1 think she thought I was Ij'ing. 
It WM tlie bay hanest. All tlie wav thim Lubcck to Cas- 
M'] WfK mta anil women, all bard at woric in the fields ; 
tlic wumvn swung tbeir scytbes as well as the men, bat 
lookrtl wore gniwrnl while raking. Fikiine wore scarlet 
liandkcn'hiofs over tbeir beads, some wiiite ; all bad bai^ 
Iigs well in sight. At noon we saw tbem in groups oa 
Vae ground, and towards night walking swiftly along tbo 
roads, with their rakes over their shoulders. I do not 
nnderstnnd why travellers make such a to-do always about 
the way women work in the fields in Germany. I am sure 
they are far less to he |iiticd than the women who work 
in narrow, dark, foul streets of cities; and tbey look a 
thousand times healthier. Our road lay for many hours 
through a beautiful farm coimtry : red bri(;k houses and 
barns with high tliatched roofs, three quarters of the whole 
building being thatched roof; great sweeps of meadow, 
tracts of soft pines, kingdoms of beeches, — the whole forest 
looking like a rich yellow brown moss in the distance, and 
their mottled trunks fairly shining out in the cross sun- 
beams, as if painted ; wide stretches of brown opens, with 
worn paths leading olT across them; hedges everywhere, and 
never a fence or a wall ; mountain-ash trees, stiarlet full ; 
horse-chestnuts by orchards ; towns every few minutes^ 
and our train halting at tbem aU long enough for the 
whole town to make up tbeir minds wbctber they could go 
or not, pack their bags, and rome on board ; bits of marsli, 
with labyrinths of blue water in and out in it, so like 
tongues of the sea that, forgetting where I was, I said, " I 
wonder if that is fi-esh water." "'It must be, ma'am," 
replied the observant Brita, " inasmuch as the white lilies 
arc floating beautifbl and large in it." 

" Oh," she suddenly ejaculated, " how strange it was I 
Napoleon III. he thought he would get a good bit of this 
beautiful Germany forabiitliday present^ and be in Berlin 
on bis birthday ; and instead of tliat the Prussians were in 
Berlin on his birthday." 

At Llinehurg we came into the heather. I thought I 
knew heather, but I was to discover my mistake. All the 
heather of my life heretofore — English, Scotch, Norwe- 
gian — had been no more than a single sprig by the side of 
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this. " The dreary LUnebnrg Hoatli," tbe discriminatii^ 
Baedeker calls it. The man who wrote that phrase mnst 
have been not only color-blind , he must have been color- 
deaif I If a mountain is " dreary" when it tnrna purple 
l)iiik or pink purple five minutes before the rising ann is 
going to flash full on its eastern fVont, then the Liinplmrg 
lleath is "drearj." Acres of heather, miles of heather ; 
milts after miles, hour after hour, of swift railroad riding, 
and still heather! The ptiri^le and tbe pink and the 
browns into which the purple and pink blended and melted, 
shifted every second, and deepened and paled in the light 
and the shadow, as if the earth itself were gently undulat- 
ing. Two or three times, down vistas among the low 
birches, I saw men np to their knees in the purple, 
Bppai'ently reaping it with a sickle. A German lady in 
tlie car explained that they cut it to strew in the sheep- 
stalls for the sheep to sleep ou, and tliat the sheep ate it : 
l>ed, lied- blanket, and breakfast all in onel Who would 
not be a slieep? Here and there were little pine groves 
in this heath ; the pine and the birch being the only trees 
which can keep any footing against heather when it sets 
out to usurp a territory, and even they cannot grow large 
or freely. Three storks rose from these downs as we 
passed, and flew slowly away, their great yellow feet 
shining as if they had on gold slippers. 

" The country people reckon it a great blessing, ma'am, 
if a stork will build its nest on their roof," said Britu. 
" I dare say it is tliought so in America tbe same," " No, 
Brita, we have no storks in Ameiica," I said. "I dare 
say some other bird, then, j-ou iiold the same," she replied, 
in a tone so taking it for granted that no nation of people 
could he without its sacred domestic biixl that I was fain 
to fall back on the maiten as our nearest approach to such 
a hii-d ; and I said boostfnlly that we built houses for them 
in our yanis, that they never bnilt on roofs. 

At Cclle, when she caught sightof the castle where poor 
Caroline MatilJa died, she exclaimed, "Oh, ma'am, that 
is where our poor queen died. It was the nasty Queen 
Dowager did it; it was, indeed, ma'.tm. And the king 
had opened the ball with her that very niglit that he signed 
the order to send her away. They took her in her ball- 
dress, just as she was. If they had waited till morning 
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the Dnnra would have torn her out of the wagon, for tfaey^^l 
vi>r<>lii|>(K-{) h(>r. Sho sc-reamei] for her bahj, and tlie.vjust^^| 
tmnnl it to liiT in the vagtin ; nn«l she was only twenty," ^^ 



l'Bg<-s of guiili'-liook could not have so emphasized the 
tragrdy of tJint old gray castle as did Brita's wocda and 
her tearftil i-yM. and " nasty old Qcieen Dowager." I sup- 
poBc the truth will never In.' known about that |toor yonng 
quei>n ; history whifflta ronud so from centurj* to century 
Uiat it seems hardly wuilb while to uhid about it. At 
anj' rate, it can't matter much to either Caroline or 
Btruensee, her lover, now. 

C'assel at nine o'clock. Friendly faces and voices and 
bands, and the very air of America in everj' loom. It waa 
like a dream ; and like a dream vanished, after twenty-four 
hours of almost unceasing talk and reminiscence and in- 
terchange. '• BK'KBings brighten," even more tlian "whea 
they take their flight," wheu they pause in their flight long 
cnoflgh for us to oome up with them aud take another look 
at them. 

Cassel is the healthiest town in a!l Germany ; and when 
you see it .you do not wonder. High and dry and clear, 
and several hundred feet up above the plain, it has off-looka 
to wide horizons in all directions. To the east and south 
are beautiful curves of high bills, called mountains here ; 
thickly wooded, so that tJiey make solid spaces of color, 
dark green or purple or blue, according to the time calen- 
dar of colors of mountains at a distance. (The}' have 
their time-tables as fixed as railway trains, and much 
more to be depended on.) There is no town in Germany 
which can eomiMie with Cassel as a home for people wish- 
ing to educate children cheaply and well, and not wishing 
to live in the fashions and ways and close air of cities. 
It has a picture-gallery second to only one in Germany ; 
it has admirable niUHeums of all sorts ; it has a first-rate 
theatre ; good masters in all branches of study are to bo 
had at low rates ; liviiig is cheap and comfoi-table (for 
Germany). The water is good ; the climate also (for Ger- 
many) ; and last, not least, the surrounding country is full 
of picturesriiie scenery, — woods, high hills, streams ; just 
such a region as a lover of Nat4.ire finds most repaying 
and enjoyable. In the matter of society, also, Cassel ia 
especially favored, haviug taken its tone firom the days 
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of the Electors, and keeping still nmeh of the old fine 
breeding of culture and courtesy. 

It is a misfortune to want to go from Cassel to Munich 
in one daj'. It can be done ; but it takes fourteen hours 
of verj' hard work, — three changes, — an hour's waiting 
at one place, and half an hour at another, and tiie road fur 
the last half of the day ho rough that it could honestly be 
compared to nothing except horseback riding over bowl- 
ders at a rapid rate. Tbia ia from Gemunden to Munich : 
if there is any other way of getting there, 1 think nobody 
would go by this ; so I infer that there is not. You must 
set off, also, at the unearthly hour of 5 a.m., — ao hour 
at which all virtues ooze out of one ; even honesty out of 
cabmen, as I found at Cassel, when a man to whom I had 
paid four marks — moi-e than twice tlie regular fare — 
for bringing ns a five minutes' distance to the railway 
station, absolutely had the face to ask three marks more. 
Never did I bo long for a command of the German tongue. 
I only hope that the docile Brita translated for me 
literally what I said, as I handed him twelve cents more, 
with, "I gave one dollar because you had to get up bo 
early in the morning. You know very well that even half 
that sum ia more than the price at otilinary times. I will 
give you this fifty pfennigs for yourself, and not another 
pfennig do you get ! " I wisL tfiat the man tliat invented 
the word pfentiig had to "do a pour of it for one 
tousand year," as dear old Dr. Prohl said of the teapot 
that would not pour without spilling. I think it is the test- 
word of the German language. "The nearast direction I 
could give for pronouncing it would be : fill your mouth 
with hasty-pudding, then say pti''^-f;f-f'f-fi and then gulp 
the pudding and choke wben 3-ou come to the g, • — 
that 's a pfennig ; and the idea of such a name as 
that for a contemptible thing of which it takes one hun- 
dred to make a quarter of a dollar ! Thej' do them up in 
big niekel pieces too, — heavy, and so lat^e that in tlio 
dark you always mistake them for something else. Tl'U 
hundredtlis of a quarter! — you could starve with your 
purse loaded down with them. 

In the station, trudging about as cheerily as if they were 
at home, was a poor family, — father, mother, and five 
little children, — evidently about to emigrate. Each car- 
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tied A big btrodle ; «Ten the aniaUest tcHldkr had her parcel 
UmI u[) in l)lai.-k cloth wtUi a big con). The mother carriod 
ti»e bi^cBt biiiidle of all, — a baby done up in a IxHiqnilt, 
thicic as a comforter; the cLiWs head wua pinned in tight 
as iU feet, — not one hrt-atli of air coulil reach it. 

'* Going to America, ma'am," sftid Brita, >' I think they 
must be. Oh, ma'am, there vas five hundred sailed in 
uue ship for America, last anmmer, — all to be Mormons ; 
and the big fellow that took tliem, with his gold spectacles, 
I could luive killed iiim. They'll l>e wi-etehed enough 
when they come to find what they've done. Brigfaam 
Young 's dead, but there must be somebody in his place 
that 's carrjing it on the same. They 'il not be allowed to 
tttay in Denmark, ma'am, — oh, no, tbcy '\e got to go out 
c»f the country." 

All daj- again we journeyed through the hay han'est, — - 
the same picturesque farm-houses, with their high roofa 
thatched or dait-liled, their low waUs white or red or 
pink, markc<l off into odd-shaped intervals by latlice-worfe 
of w(x>d ; no feuees, no walls ; only the coloring to mark 
divisions of crops. Town after town snugged round its 
church ; the churches looked like hens with their bi'(x>ds 
gathered close around them, just ready to go under the 
wings. We had been told that we need not change cars all 
Uie way to Munich ; so, of course, wg had to change three 
times, — bundled out at short notice, at the last miuute, 
to gather ourselves up as we might. In one of these hur- 
ried c-hnnges I dropped my stylographic pen. Angry as 
I get with the. thing when I am writing with it, my very 
heart was wrung with sorrow at its loss. Without much 
hope of ever seeing it again, I telegraphed for it. The 
station-master who did tbc telegraphing was profoundly 
impressed by Brita's description of the " wonderftil in- 
strument" I had lost. " A self-writing pen," — she called 
it. I only wish it were ! " You shall hear at the nest 
station if it has been found," be said. Sure enough, at the 
veiy next station the gnard came to the door. " Fopnd 
and will be sent," he said : and from that on he regarded 
me with a sort of awe-stricken look whenever he entered 
the car. I believe he considered me a kind of female 
necromancer from America ! and no wonder, with two self- 
writing pens in lay possession, for luckily I had my 
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No. 2 in my travelling-bag to show as sample of what 
I had loet. 

At Elm we came into a fine hilly region, — hiUa that had 
to be tunnelled or dimbed over by zigzags ; between them 
were beautiful glimpsoB of valleys and streams. Brita 
was nearly beside herself, poor soul ! Her " Ob's " became 
something tragic. " Ob, ma'am, it needs no judge to see 
tliat God has been here ! " she tried. " We must think on 
the Buildiug-Master when we see stich scenerj' as this." 

As we came out on the broader plains, the coloring of 
the villages grew colder; nnlatticed white walla, and a 
colder gray to the roofs, th»s groups of houses no longer 
looked like ci'owda of funy creatures nestled close for pro- 
tection. Some rollicking school girls, with long hair flying, 
got into our carriage, and chattered, and ate cake, and gig^ 
gled ; the care I'ocked us to and fro on our seats as if we were 
in ft saddle on a. run-away horse in a Colorado caRon. All 
the rough roads I have ever been on have been smooth glid- 
ing in comparison with this. At nine o'clock, Munich, and 
a note from the dear old "Fraulein" to say that her 
house was full, but slie had ix)om3 engaged for me new: 
by. The next day I went to see ber, and fmmd her the 
same old inimitable dear as ever, — the eyes and the smile 
not a day older, and the drollery and the mimicry all 
there ; but, alas I old age has come creeping too close not 
to hurt in some ways, and nn ugly rtienmatism prevents 
ber from walking and gives ber much pain. I bad hoped 
she could go to Oberammergau with me ; but it is out of 
the question. At nigbt she sent over to me the loveliest 
basket of roses and foi^et-me-nots and mignonette, with 
a card, '* Gootl-night, my dear lady, — I kiss you ; " and I 
am not too proud to confess that I read it with tears in 
my eyes. The dear, faithful, loving soul ! 
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MocsTAiss and valleja and rivers are in league trifh the 
D and §ummer — and, for tliut tnatler, witb winter too — 
to do their best in the Bavarian Highlands. Lofty ranges, 
ever green at base, ever white at top, are tlicre tied with 
bands of meadow into knots and loops, and 
knots and loops again, tightening and loosening, opening 
and shuttiug in lalij rinths, of whieli only rivers Icnow the 
secret and no man can sijeak tlie charm. Villages which 
find place in lauds like these take rank and relation at 
once witb the di^'ine organic architecture already builded ; 
seem to become a part of Nature ; appear to have esisted 
as long as the bills or tbe streams, and to have the same 
surety of continuance. How much this natural correlation 
may have had to do with the long, unchanging simplicities 
of peoples born and bred in these mountain haunts, it 
would be worth while to analyze. Certain it is that in all 
peasantry of the hill countries in Europe, there are to he 
seen traits of countenance and demeanor, — peculiarities of 
body, habits, customs, and beliefs which are indigenous 
and lasting, like plants and i-oeks. Mere lapse of time 
hardly touches them ; they have defied many centuries ; 
only now in the mad restlessness of progress of this the 
nineteenth do they begin to falter. But the]' have excuse 
when Alps have come to be tunnelled and glaciers are 
melted and measured. 

Best known of all the villages tliat have bad the good 
fortune to be born in the Bavarian Highlands is Ober- 
ammergau, the town of the famous Passion Play. But 
for tlie Passion Play the great world bad never found 
Oberammergau out, perhaps j yet it might well be sought 
for itself. It lies 2,600 feet above the sea, at the head of 
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a long stretch of meadow lands, which the Hiver Ammer 
keeps green for half the year, — at ttie head of these, and 
in the gateway of one of the most heautiful walled valleys 
of the Alps. The Ammer is at once its friend and foe ; in 
summer a friend, but malicious in spring, rising suddenly 
afti'r great rains or tliaws, and filling the valley with a 
swift aea, hy which everything is in danger of heing swept 
away. In 176D it tore through tJie village with a flood 
like a tidal wave, and led only twelve houses standing. 

High up on one of the moim tain -sides, northeast of the 
village, is a tiny spot of greensward, near the course of one 
of the mountain torrents wliich swell tlie Ammer. This 
green spot ia the Obei'am me i-ga tiers' safety-gauge. So 
long as that i8 green and clear tl«s valley will not be 
flooded ; as soon aa the water is seen shining over that 
spot it is certain tliat floods will lie on in less tJian an 
hour, and tbe whole village is astir to forestall the danger. 
The high peaks, also, which stand on either side the town, 
are friend and foe alternately. White with snow till July, 
they keep stores of a grateflil coolness for summer heats; 
but in winter the sun cannot climb above them till nine 
o'clock, and is lost in their fastnesses again at one. Ter- 
rible hail-storms sometimes whirl down from their sum- 
mits. On the 10th of May. 1774, there were three of these 
hail-storma in one day, which killed every green blade and 
leaf in the liehls. One month later, just as vegetation had 
fairly started again, came another avalanche of hail, and 
killed everytlitng a second time. On the 13th of June, 
1771, snow lay so deep that men drove in sledges through 
the valley. This was a .icar never to be foigotten. In 
1744 there was s. storm of rain, thunder, and hghtning, in 
which the electric fire shot down like javelins into the 
town, set a score of houses on fire, and destroyed the 
church. One had need of goodly devotion to keep a com- 
posed mind and contented spirit in a dwelling-place sur- 
rounded by such dangers. The very elements, however, 
it seems, are becoming tamed by the inroads of civilization ; 
for it is more than fifty years since Oberammergan has 
seen such hail or such lightning. 

The village is, like all Tyrolean villages, hnilt without 
apparent plan, — no two houses on a line, no two streets 
at right angles, everybody's house slanting across or 
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sgKinst somcboil.r else's boiise, the ronfusion realty attaiI^- 
iog tiip dignity of a fine art. If a child were lo set out a 
tuy village oD the fluor, decide liastily to put it liack in its 
Ik>s, sweep it all together lietween his two hands, then 
change bis mind, and let ttie houses reuiuiu cxaetly as tLoy 
hod fallen, with no change execpt to set tliem i-ight side 
up, I tliink it would make a good map of Oberamuiei^ai 
The houses arc low, white-pluetered, or else letl of the 
natural color of the wootf, whioli, as it grows old, ia of a 
rich ilark brown. The roofs project far over the eaves, and 
are held down by rows of heavy stones to keep them from 
blowing otf in wind-storms. Tiny open-work balconies are 
twined in and out mpriciously, sometimes filled with gay 
flowers, sometimes with hay and dried herbs, sometimes 
with the firewood for winter. Oberammergau knows in 
such matters no law but each man's pleasure. It is at 
each man's pleasure, also, wLere he will keep bis mannre- 
heap ; and usually he elects to keep it close to the street, 
joining his bam or his house, or his neighbor's barn or 
house, at convenience. Except that there are many small 
BluiccB and rivaleta and canals of spring water wandering 
about the village to carry otf the liquidation, this would be 
intolerable, and surely would create pestilences. As it is, 
the odors are abominable, and are a pei-petual drawback 
to the delight one would otherwise take in the picturesque 
little place. 

There are many minute gardens and bits of orchard of 
all possible shapes, — as many and as many-sided as the 
figures in the first images of Euclid. I saw one, certainly 
not containing more than eight square feet, which was 
seven-sided, fenced and joined to two houses. Purple 
phlox, dahlias, and lilacs are the favorite out-door flowers. 
Of these there were clumps and beds which might have been 
transiMrted from New England. In the balconies and 
window-sills were scarlet geranium, white alyssura, and 
pansics. 

The most sti-iking natural feature of Oberammergan is 
the great mountain-peak to tbo southwest, called the 
Kofel. This is a bare, rockj- peak of singularly bold con- 
tour. On its summit is set a large cross, which stands 
outalways gainst the skvwith a clearness almost solemn. 
The people regard this Kofel as the guaitlian angel of their 
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village ; and it is said that the reply was onee made to per^ 
Botis who were ui^ing the Passion Play actors to perform 
their play in England or America, — 

" We woold do so if it were possible ; but to do that, it 
would be needful to take the entire vilk^ and our guai'diau 
spirit, the Kofel," 

1 arrived in Oberammergaii on a Wednesday, and counted 
on finding myself much welcomed, three days in advance 
of the day of the play. Never was a greater mistake. A 
country cousin coming uninvited to make a visit in the 
middle of a btisy hou.sewife's spring house- cleaning would 
be aa welcome. As I drove into the tillage the expression 
of things gave me alarm. Every fence, post, roof, bush, 
had sheets, pillow-cases, or towels drying on it ; the (rarcbes 
and grass-plots were strewn with pillows and mattresses ; 
a general fumigation and purification of a quarantined 
town could not have produced a greater look of being 
turned wrong side out. This is what the cleanly Oher- 
ammergan women do everj' week during the Passion Play 
Bcason. It takes all the time intervening between the 
weekly representations of the play to make ready their 
bedmnms and beds. 

I was destined to greater alarms and surprises, however. 
The Fi-au Rutz, to whom I had written for lodgings, and to 
whose house 1 drove all confident, had never beard of my 
name. It became inBtantancously apparent to me that I 
pi-obably represented to her mind perhaps the eleven hun- 
dred and thirty-seventh person who had stopped at her door 
with the same expectation. Half of her house was being 
re-roofed, " to be done by Sunday ; " all her lied-linen was 
damp in baskets in the kitchen ; and she and her sister 
were even then ironing for dear life to be done in time to 
begin baking and brewing on the next day. Evidently 
taking time by the forelock was a good way to come to a 
dead-lock in Oberammergau. To house after house 1 
drove, — to Frau Zwink's biiil-cagc, perched on the brink 
of a narrow canal, and half over it, it seemed. Just be- 
fore me stood a post-carriage, at Frau Zwink's door ; and 
as I stepped out two English ladies with bags, bundles, 
and umbrellas disappeared within Frau Zwink's door, hav- 
ing secured the only two available perishes in the cage. 
The Frau came running with urgent solteitatious that I 
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shouki examiDO a doset she had, wliicli she thought might 
answer. 

"Oh, 19 sUc Ihe lady of the bouse, and she bartToot?'* 
exrlaiined my Danish maid, aghast at the spectacle. Yet 
I afterwards heard that the Frau Zwink's was one of the 
notably comfortatile lodging-places in the town. In another 
house were shown to us two small daik rooms, to reach 
which one must climb a ladder out of tlie common living- 
room of llie family. From house after house came the re- 
Bl>onse. "No rooms; all promised for Saturday." At 
intervals I di'ove back to Frau Rutz's for further sugges- 
tions. At last she became gradually impressed with a 
sense of responsibility for our fortunes ; and the mystery 
of her knowing nothing about my letter was cleared up. 
Her nephew hail chaise of the correspondence ; she never 
saw the letters; he had not yet had lime to answer one 
half of the letters he had received. Most probably my 
letter might be in his jjocket now. Friendship grew up 
between my heart and the heart of the Frau Rutz as we 
talked. Who shall fathom or sound these bonds which 
create themselves so quickly with one, so slowly with 
another? She was an Olwrammergau peasant, who knew 
no word of my tongue ; I a -woman of another race, life, 
plane, who could not speak one word she could compre- 
hend, and our interpreter was only a servant ; but I think 
I do not exaggerate when I say that the Frau and I be- 
came friends. I know I am hers ; and I think if I were 
in Oberammergau in need, I sliould find that she was 
mine. 

By some unexplained accident (if there be such things) 
the best room in all Oberammei-gau was still left free. 
— a great sunnj' room, witb a south window and east 
windows, a white porcelain stove, an oid-faahioned spin- 
net, a glass-doored corner-cupboai'd full of trinkets, old- 
fashioned looking-glasses, tables, and two good beds; 
and of this I took possession in incredulous haste. It was 
in the bouse of George Lang, merchant, the richest man 
in the town. The history of the family of which he is now 
the leading representative is identified with the fortunes of 
Obernmmei'gau for a century past. It is an odd thing that 
this little village should ha.ve had its line of nioix-hant 
princes, — a, line dating back a hundred years, mai'ked by 
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the sftme corioug points of hereditj- as that of the Vander- 
bilts or Astora in America, and the RotliscLJlds in Europe ; 
men as shrewd, sharp, foreseeing, fore- planning, and ex- 
ecutive in their smaller way, and perhaps aa arbitrarj- in 
their monopolies, as some of our mil lion naii-es. 

In 1 705 there lived in tlie seiTice of the monastery at 
Ettal a man named Joseph Lang. lie was a trusted man, 
a sort of steward and general auijervisor. When the mon- 
astery was suppressed, Joseph Lang's occupation was gone. 
He was a handy man, both with tools and with colors, and 
wandering down to Oberaramergan, halted for a little to^ 
see if he could work liimself in with the industry already* 
eatabliahed there of toy-makiug. At firet he made simply 
frames, and of the plainest sort ; soon — periiaps from a 
reverent bias for still ministering to the glory of the church, 
but probably quite as much from his trader's perception 
of the value of an aasnred market — he began to paint 
woodcin figures of saints, apostles, Holy Vilnius, and 
Chriata. These figures at first he imiwrted from the Tyrol, 
painted them, aud sent them back there to be sold. Before 
long he had a large majority of the Oberammei-gaii villagers 
working under his direction as both can-ers and eolorera 
in this business, — a great enlargement of their previous 
trade of mere toy-making, 

This man had eleven sons. Ten of them were carvers 
in wood, one was a painter and gilder. All these sons 
worked together in the continuing and building up of their 
father's business. One of tbem, George Lang, jjereeiving 
the advantage of widening business connections, stnick 
out for the world at large, estalilished agencies for his 
house in many countries, chiefly in Russia, and came home 
to die. He had six sons and four or five daughters, it is 
not certainly known which ; for, as the present George 
Lang said, telling this genealogical history in his delight- 
fid English: "The aithives went up in fire once, so they 
did not know exactly." All six of these sons followed 
the trades of earring, painting, and gilding. One of them, 
the youngest, Johann, continued the business, succeeding 
to his father's position in 1824. He was perhaps the 
cleverest man of tlie line. He went from country to 
country, all over Europe, and had his agents in America, 
England, Australia, Russia. He was on terms of acquain- 
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t^nw wilh people in higli position M'ervwhcre, &nd was 
wnM'iiim^ ealk-d "Tht" Kin^ of UbeminiiMji-gao." Again 
iiinl a^in tilt! villugt-rs wihIu-iI to make iiiiu Ixir^omaster or 
mii^'i-tmU'. lull lie wotilii not accept the position. Never- 
II). [.--s it litKillv I.UIIII- to pass that all legal writings of 
till- town, li-asi-^, (i>iive\ttiii-es. etc., made, were signed l>v 
lii« nitmv us well as Ity Ilie names of tlie recognized oHicials. 
Fit«l, " tiie magistracy of Dlierammei^au," then, " Jotmim 
I.«ng, Agent." as he persiaU^I in calling biraself, ran in 
tile rvonrds of the parties to transactioua in Oberammergan 
ftt that time. 

In 1847 tbe village began to be in great trouble. A large 
pntt of it was burned : sieknoss swept it : whole fainiliea 
were homeless, or without father or brother to siip|)ort 
them. Now Bhoiie out tlie virtues of this " King of Obcr- 
unmergau." who wmtld nut be ils burgomaster. He 
supported tlie village : to Uiuse who could work be gave 
work, whether tbe work had present value to him or not ; 
to those who could not work he gave food, shelter, clothes. 
He was a rich man in 1847, when the tioubles began. In 
11:149 he was poor, simply from his laiish giving. He had 
only two sons, to t>oth of whom Ite gave an education in 
the law. Thus tbe s|>ell of the succession of the cral\ of 
wood-workers was broken. No doubt ambition had entered 
into the heart of the " King of Olici-ammergau" to place his 
sons higher in tbe social scale than any success in mere 
trade could lift them. One of tbcse sous is now burgo- 
master of the village ; he is better known to the outside 
worlil as the Cai3|>hfis of the Passion I'lay. To one know- 
ing tbe antecedents of his house, the dramatic power with 
which he assumes and renders tbe Jewish Iligh-Friest'a 
haiiglitj' scorn, impatience of opposition, contempt for the 
Kazarene, will be seen to have a basis in his own pride of 
birth and inherited hnbit of authority. 

The other son, having I>eeii only moderately successful 
in making bis way in tbe world as a lawyer, returned to 
Oberamiiiergau, succeeded to his father's business in 1856, 
but lived only a short time, dying in 1859. He left a widow 
and six children, — three sous and thi-ee daughters. For a 
time the widow and a sistcr-in-Iaw carried on the business. 
As the sons grew up, two of tliem gradual^- assumed mora 
and more tlie lead in alTaira, and now bid I'uir to revive and 
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roatore the old traditions of the family power and eutweas. 
One of tliem is in charge of a brandi of the bnainess in 
England, the other in Oberamniergaii. The third son ia an 
officer in the Bavarian army. The aunt is still the ac- 
eonntant and manager of the house, and the yoimg peoiile 
evidently defrr to her adviee and authority. 

The daughters have been educated in Mtrniofa and at 
convents, and are gentle, pleasing, refined yonng women. 
At llie time of the Passion Play in 1880 they did the honors 
of their house to hundi'eda of strangers, who were at once 
I>ewildercd and duiighted to find, standing behind their 
ch lira at dinner, young women apeaking Ixith English and 
French, and aa courtaoiisly attentive to their guests' every 
wiah aa if tliey had been extending the hoapitality of the 
" King of Oherammergau," a half-century back, 

ThL'ir house is in itself a record. It standa frouti^ an 
irregular o^ien, where five straggling roadways meet, mak- 
ing toniinon centre of a big spring, from which water runs 
ceaaelea.^ly day and night into three large tanka. The 
houao thus commands the village, and it wonld seem no 
leaa than natnral that all post and postal service ahonid 
centre in it. It ia the largest and far the beat honae iu 
the place. Its two huge carved doors stand wide open 
from morning till night, like those of an inn. On the 
right-hand side of the halL is the post-office, combined 
with which is the usual universal shop of a country village, 
holding everything conceivable, from a Norway dried her- 
ring down to French sewing-ailk. On the left-hand side 
are the warerooma of wood-carvings: the first two rooms 
for their sale; behind these, rooms for storing and for 
packing the goods, to send away ; there are four of these 
rooms, and their piled-«p cases bear testimony to the 
extent of the business they represent. 

A broad, dark, winding stairway leads np to the second 
floor. Here are the living-rooms of the family ; spacious, 
sunny, comfortable. At the farther end of tins hall a great 
U'on door leads into tiie liaru; whenever it is opened, a 
whitr of the odor of hay sweeps through ; and to put out 
your head from your chamber-door of a morning, and 
looking down the hall, to see straight into a big haymow, 
ia an odd experience the firat time it happens, The house 
f^cea southeast, and has a dozen wiudows, all llie time 
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blazing in sunlight, — a goodl}' thing in Oberammergau, 
where shadow and shade mean reeking damp and chill. 
On the south side of the house is an old garden, chiefly 
apple-orchard ; under these trees, in sunny weather, the 
family take their meals, and at the time of the Passion 
Play more than fifty people often sat down at outdoor 
tables there. These trees were like one great aviary, so 
full were they of little sparrow-like birds, with breasts of 
einnamon-brown color, and black crests on their heads. 
The}^ chatted and chattered like magpies, and I hardly ever 
knew them to be quiet except for a few minutes every 
morning, when, at half-past five, the village herd of fifty 
cows went b}^ each cow with a bell at her neck ; and all 
fifty bells half ringing, half tolling, a broken, drowsy-, 
sleepy, delicious chime, as if some old sacristan, but half 
awake, was trying to ring a peal. At the first note of 
this the birds always stopped, — half envious, I fancied. 
As the chime died away, they broke out again as shrill as 
ever, and even the sunrise did not interrupt them. 

The open square in front of the house is a perpetual 
stage of tableaux. The people come and go, and linger 
there around the great water-tanks as at a sort of Bethesda, 
sunk to profaner uses of everj^-daj' cleansing. The com- 
monest labors become picturesque performed in open air, 
with a background of mountains, by men and women with 
bare heads and bare legs and feet. Whenever I looked 
out of my windows I saw a picture worth painting. For 
instance, a woman washing her windows in the tanks, 
holding each window under the running stream, tipping it 
and turning it so quickly in the sunshine that the waters 
gliding oflT it took millions of prismatic hues, till she 
seemed to be scrubbing with rainbows ; another with 
two tubs full of clothes, wliich she had brought there to 
wash, her petticoat tucked up to her knees, her arms bare to 
the shoulder, a bright red handkerchief knotted round her 
head, and her eyes flashing as she beat and lifted, wring- 
ing and tossing the clothes, and flinging out a sharp or a 
laughing word to everj' passer ; another coming home at 
night with a big bundle of green grass under one arm, her 
rake over her shoulder, a free, open glance, and a smile and 
a bow to a gaj^ postilion watering his horses ; another who 
had brought, apparently, her whole stock of kitchen utensils 
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thero to be mode clean, —jugs and eroCks, and brass pans. 
How they glittered as shu sjilnahed tliem in and out ! She 
did not wipe tbem, only act them down on the ground to 
tliy, which seemed likely to leave lijcm but half clean, after 
all. Then there came a dashing young fellow ftwm the 
Tyrol, with three kinds of feathers in his green hat, short 
brown breeches, bare knees^ gray yarn stockings with a 
pattern of green wi-eath knit in at the top, a hapijy-go- 
lucky look on his face, stooping down to take a mouthful of 
the swift-running water from the spout, and getting well 
splashed by missing aim with his mouth, to the uproarious 
delight of two women just coming in from their hay-making 
in the meadows, one of tliem balancing a hay-rake and 
pitchfork on her shoulder with one hand, and with the 
other holding her dark-blue petticoat carefully gathered np 
in fVont, fnll of hay ; the other drawing behind her (not 
wheeling it) a low, scoop-shaped wheelliarrow ftdl of green 
grass and clover, — these are a few of any day's pictures. 
And .thither came every day Issa Kattan, from Bethlehem 
of Judiea, — a brown-skinned, deer-eyed Syrian, who had 
come all the way from the Holy Land to offer to the 
Passion Play pilgi'ims mother-of-pearl trinkets wrought la 
Jerusalem ; rosaries of pearl, of olive-wood, of seeds, 
scarlet, yellow, and black, wonderfully smooth, hard, and 
shining. He wore a brilliant red fez, and told his gentle 
lies in a voice as soft as the murmuring of wind in pines. 
He carried liis wares in a smnll tray, hung, like a muff, by 
a cord round his neck, the rosaries and some strips of 
bright stuffs hanging down at each aide and swinging back 
and forth in time to his slow tread. Issa paced the streets 
patiently fiom morn till night, but took good care to be at 
this watering-place many times in the course of the day, 
chiefly at the morning, and when the laborers were coming 
home at sunset. 

Another vender, as industrious as he, but less pictur- 
esque, also haunted the spot : a man who, knowing how ' 
dusty t!ie Passion Play pilgrims would be, had brought 
brushes to sell, — brushes big-, little, round, square, thick, 
thin, long, short, cheap, dear, good, bad, and indiiferent ; 
no brush ever made that was not to be found hanging on 
that man's l>ody, if yon turned him rouud times enough. 
That was the way he carried bis wares, — iu tiers, strings, 
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■Inita, all tied togcUier and oa himself in some inexpll- 
calilt* waj. Uiic would tliiok he miiet have slipped him' 
M-lf intu a doncn " cnt'»-cra<tles " of twiiit to begin with, 
am) ttioii had tliv brushes netted io and out on Ibis foitn- 
dntioii. All that remained to be seen of liim was his head, 
aUive this brii^lling bull, and his feet ehutlling below, 
mp the elimsx of his grotesque ncsB. be wore on his Imc-k 
a wooden lx<x, shui^ed lilvc an Indian |)ap[)oosc frame ; and 
in tliis Htood three or four lofty long-handled brushes for 
Bweoping, which rose far above his head. 

Anotiier pcasoitl woman — a hay-maker — I remember, 
who tame one night ; never again, though I waU.-hed long- 
ingly for her, or one like her. She wore a i>etticoat of 
umber-brown, a white blouse, a hJue apron, a pink-and- 
vUbe handkerchief over her head, pinned under her chin ; 
JMder one arm she carried a big bimch of tall green 
MIMes, with the tasscUed heads haj^ging loose far behind 
Mr. On the other shoulder rested her pitchfork, and in 
tlie hand that poised the pitchfork she held a bunch of 
dahlias, red, white, and yellow. 

But the daintiest and most memorable figtirc of all that 
flitted or tarried here, was a little hixiwu-ejed, goldeu- 
baired maiden, not more thtm three years old. She lived 
near by, and often ran away t'l-om home. I saw her some- 
times led by the hand, but ofteneat without guide or pi-o- 
tector, — nevei' alone, however ; for, rain or shine, early at 
late, she carried always in her arms a huge puppet, with a 
face bi^er than her own. It wore a shawl and a knit 
hood, the child herself being alwajs bareheaded. It was 
some time before I conid fathom the mystcrj- of this doll, 
which seemed shapeless yet btdky, and heavier than the 
child could well lift, though she tugged ut it faithfully and 
with au expression of care, as we oltcn see poor babies in 
cities lugging about babies a little younger than them- 
seb'es. At lost I caught the puppet out one day without 
its shawl, and the mjstery was i-evealcd. It was a milli- 
ner's bonnet-block, on which a. face had been painted. No 
wonder it seemed heavy and shapeless ; below the face 
was nothing but a rough base of wood. It appeared that 
as soon as the thing was given to the cliild, she conceived 
lor it a most inconvenient and unmanageable affection, — 
would go nowhere without il^ would not go to sleep with- 
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out it, conld bardly be indneed to put it for one moment 
out of lier lived little arms, which could haitlly clasp it 
roimil. It seemed but a fitting I'ewni'd to perijetuate some 
token of such faitlifidness ; and afl«r a good deal of plead- 
iug 1 induced the child's aunt, in whose charge slie lived, to 
bring her to be photogi-apLed with her doll in her arms. 
It was not an easy tiling to compass tliis ; for the only pho- 
tographer of the town, being one of the singers in the 
fhoi-us, had small leisure for the practice of his trade in 
the Passion Play year ; but, won over by the novelty of 
the Huliject, he found an odd hour for us, and made the 
picture. The little thing was so frightened at tlie sight of 
the strange room and instruments that she utterly refused 
to standalone for a second, which was not so much of a mis- 
fortune as I thought at first, for it gave me the aunt's face 
also ; and a very cliaractcristic Oberammcrgau faee it is. 

At the same time I also secured a photograph of the 
good Fran Eutz. It was an illustration of the inborn dra- 
matic sense in the Oberammei^au people, tliat when I ex- 
plained to Fran Rutz that I wished her to sit for a picture 
of an Oberammcrgau woman at her carving, she took the 
idea instantly, and appeared prompt to the minute, with a 
vase of her own carving, her glue-pot, and all her tools, to 
lay on the table by her side. " Do you nottliink it would 
be better with these ? " she said simply ; then she took up 
her vase and tool, as if to work, seated herself at tlie 
table inaposBwhichcouldnot be improved, and looked up 
with, "Is this right?" Ti»e photographer nodded his 
head, and, presto 1 in five seconds it was done ; and Frau 
Rutz had really been artist of her own picture. The like- 
ness (lid her less than justioe. Her face is even more like 
an old Memling pcatrait than is the pit^tnre. Weather- 
beaten, wrinkled, thin, — as old at foilj'-Clve as it should 
be by rights at sixty, — hers is still a noble aud beautiful 
cnunteuance. Nothing would so surprise Frau Butz as to 
be tr>id this. She laughed and shook her head when, on 
giving her one of the photographs, I said bow much I 
liked it, "If it had another head on it, it might be very 
good," she said. She is one of the few women in Ober- 
ammcrgau who do delicate carving. In the previous win- 
ter she had made thirty vases of this pattern, besides doing 
much other work. 
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Vefy wdl 1 nunc to know Fra.a BoU's chiaeDed and ex- 
proHivp old face Ixrfore I tefl OherEtnmvTgaD. Tbe front 
door of hrr bouse stood olwaye a^n ; odcI id a ti&y kilohen 
opposite it. — a sort oT doeet in the tuid<Ue of Uie bouse, 
lighted only by one smidl window o|>eiiiDg ioto tlie ball, 
auil by its door, whicb was never abut, — sbe was gcuerally 
to he seen stirring or HkimmiHg. or eeoiiring ber bright sauce- 
pans. Whenever she saw us, sbe ran oat wiUi a smile, 
anil Ibe inquirj- if there was anything she could do for us. 
On the day before llie I'assion Play she opened her bttle 
altop. It was about the size of a steamboat stateroom, 
built over a bit of the sidewalk. — Oberammei^u fashion, 
— and joined at a blant to tJie house; it was a set of 
shelves roofed over, and with a door to loek at night, not 
mueh more : eight people crowded it tight ; but it was 
packed from siU to roof with earrings, a large part of 
which had l>een made by herself, her husband and sons, 
or workmen in their employ, and most of which, 1 think, 
were sold by virtue of tbe Frou'a smile, if it proved as 
pot«nl a lure to other buyers as to me. If I drove or 
walked past her house without seeing it, I felt as if I had 
left something behind for which I ought to go back ; and 
wljen she waved ber hand to us, and stood looking after us 
as our horses dashed round the corner, I felt that good 
luck was invoked on the diivc and the day. 

Driving out of Oberammergau, there are two roads to 
choose from, — one up the Ammer, by way of a higher val- 
ley, and into closer knots of mountains, and so on into the 
Tyrol ; tbe other down the Ammer, tlirough meadows, 
doubling and climbing some of the out|>ost mountains of 
the range, and so on out to the plains. On the first road 
lies Ettal, and on the other Untci-ammergau, Ixjth within 
so short a distance of Oberammergau that they are to be 
counted in among its pleasures. 

Ettal is one of the twelve beautiflil houses which the 
ocvlesiastJos formerly owned in this part of liavaria. 
These old monks hail a quick eye for beauty of landscape, 
as well OS a shrewd one for all other advantages of locality ; 
and in the days of their power and prosperity they so 
crowded into these South Bavarian highlands that the re- 
gion came to be called " Pfaffenwinkel," or " The Priesf s 
Corner." Abbeys, priories, and convents — a dozen of 
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tliem, aU rich and powerful — stood within a day's jour- 
ney of one another. Of these, Ettal was pre-eminent for 
beauty and splendor. It was founded early in the four- 
teenth century by a Cerinan emperor, who, being ill, wag 
ready to piomise anything to i>e well again, and being ap- 
proached at this moment by a crafty Benedictine, proni- 
ieed to fonnd a Benedictine monastery in tlie valley of the 
AniQier. if the Holy Virgin would restore liiin to health. 
An old tradition sayu that aa I he emjwror came riding up the 
steep Ettaler Berg, at the atiruniit of which the monastery 
stands, his horse fell three times on his knees, and refnseii 
to go farther. This was construed to be a sign from 
heaven to [xiiiit out the site of the monaster}. But to 
all unrorewame<l travelleis who have approaelied Obcr- 
ammergau by way of Ettal, and been compelled to walk 
np the Ettaler Berg, there -will seem email oeeasion for 
any suggestion of a anpernaturai c-ause for Ihe em[>ei'or's 
horse tumbling on his knees. A more unmitigated two 
miles of severe elimb was never built into a road; the 
marvel is that it should iiave occurred to mortal man to do 
it, and that there is as yet but one votive tablet bj' llie 
roadside in commemoration of death by apoplexy in the 
attempt to walk up. It was Alois I'fanrler who did tlius 
die in July, 186fi, — and before he was haif-wny up, too. 
Thercfoi'e this tablet on the spot of his death has a de- 
pressing effect on people for the latter half of their struggle, 
and no donbt makes tliem go slower. 

How much the Benedictines of Ettal had to do with Ihe 
Passion Play which has made OiH;ranimergau so famous, 
it is now not jxissible to know. Those who know most, 
about it diei^ree. In 1634, the year in which the pby 
was first performed, it is certain that the Obei-ammergau 
community must have been under the pastoral charge of 
eome one of the great ecclesiastical establishments in that 
region ; and it is more than probable that the monks, who 
were tliemselves nmoh in the way of writing and perform- 
ing in religious plays, first suggested to the villagers this 
mode of working for the glory and profit of the Church. 

Their venerable pastor, Daisenbei^er, to whom they 
owe the present version of the Passion Play, was an Ettal 
monk ; and one of the many plays which he has aiTanged 
or written for their dramatic training is "The Fouiidi 
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of the Monnstcry nf EttAl." The closing stanzas of tliia 
wpII express Uie feeling of the Obeiamtnergaiier to-day, 
anil no ilouitt of tlie Eltal monk centuries ago, iu regaixl 
to iho incouiiHirable Atnmer Thai region : — 

'■ Lei Gixl lie prai>e<l ! lie hntli tlils rale created 
Tn ali'm f) mmi Die glnry „l hn namel 
Anil lliese wi.le liill* llie Lord listli ciinsecrHted 
WItere lie l<u love incesMnt may provkim. 
" Np'cr i1»ll ievAj the Talley'e in^ntest treasure, 
Madoniw, tliou tlie plcil|;!e <if HeaTeii'e gmi.'e I 
Her I'luuini^ iriil tile Queen of Heaven [luLmeoiure 
To ber quiet Eltal and Bavaria'a raw." 

Most travellers who visit Oberaramergau know nothing 
of Untvranimcrjrau, except that the white and brown lines 
of its roofa and spires make a charming dotted picture on 
the Atnmer nieaiiowa, as seen from the higher seats in tlie 
Passion I'lay theatre. The little hamlet is not talked 
al>ont, iiot even in guide-books. It sits, a sort of Cinder- 
ella, and ineeklj- does its best to take care of the strangers 
wlio come grumbling to sleep there, once in ten years, 
only because beds are not to be hail in its more favored 
sister villnge farthernp the stream. Yet it is no loss pictur- 
esque, and a good deal cleaner, than is Oberj,mmci-gau ; 
gets houra more of sunshine, a freer sweep of wind, and 
has compassing it about a line stretch of meadow-lands, 
beautiful to look at, and rich to reap. 

Its houses are, like those in OI)eraramei^au, chiefly 
white stucco over stone, or else dark and painted wood, 
often the lower story of white stucco and the upper one of 
dark wood, with a fringe of balconies, dried herbs, and 
wood-piles where the two stories join. Many of the stuc- 
coed houses are gny with Scripture frescos, more than 
one hundred ycaw olil, and not faded j-ct. There are 
also many of the curious ancient wiudows, made of tiny 
round panes set in lead. When these are broken, square 
panes have to be set iu, Nol)orly can make the I'ound 
ones any more. On the iaside of the brown wooden 
shutters are paintings of bright flowera ; over the win- 
dows, and above tlie doors, are also Scripture frescos. 
One old house is covered with them. One scene is Saint 
Francis lying on his back, with his cross by his side ; and 
another, the coronation of the Virgin Marj', in which God 
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the Father ia repreaented aa a venerable man wrappotl in 
a red and yellow robe, with a long while beard, resting his 
hand on Lhe round globe, while Chriat, in a red mantle, is 
putting the crown on the head of Mary, who is resplendent 
in blight blue and red. On another wall is Saint Joseph, 
holding the infant Christ on his knee. There must have 
lieeii a marvellous secret in tlie coloring of these old fi-es- 
cofi, that they have so long withstood the enows, rains, and 
winds of the Ammer vaQey. The gi-eater pari of them 
were painted by one Franz Zwink, in the middle of the 
last centnrj'. The peasants called him the " wind painter," 
because he worked with such preternatural raprdity. Many 
legends attest this ; among others, a di-oll one of his find- 
ing a woman at her chnrning one day and asking her 
for some butter. She refnsed. "If you'll give ine that 
bntter," said Zwink, " 1 'II pnint a Molher of God for yow 
above your door." " Veri" well ; it is a bai^ain," said the 
woman, "provided the picture is doue as soon as the 
bntter," whereupon Zwink mounted to the wall, and, his 
brushes flying as fast as Iter churn daabcr, lo I when the 
butter was done, there shone oul the fresh Madonna over 
the door, and the butter liad been fairly earmd. Zwink 
was an atliletic fellow, and walked as swiftly as he painted ; 
gay. moreover, I'or there is a tradition of his Laving run 
all tlie way to Munich once for a dance. Being too poor 
to hii-e a hoi-ae, he van thither in one day, danced alt night, 
and the nest day ran back to Oherammcrgau, fresh and 
merry. Ho was oiTginally only a color-rubber in the studio 
of one of the old rococo painters ; but certain it is that he 
either stole or invented a most triumphant system of color- 
ing, whose secret is unknown to-day. It is said that in 
1790 every bouse in Iwth Ober and Unter Amniergau was 
painted in this waj-. But repeated fires have destroyed 
many of the most valuable frescos, and many others hava 
been ruthlessly covered up by whitewash. An old history 
of the valley says that when the inhabitants saw flames 
consuming these sacred images, they wept aloud in terror 
and grief, not so much for the loss of their dwellings as 
for the irreparable loss of the guardian pictures. The 
effect of these on a race for three generations, — one after 
another growing up in the habit, from earliest infancy, of 
gazing on the visible representations of God and Christ 
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and the Mother of God, placed as if in token of perpetual 
presence and protection on the very walls and roofs of 
their homes — must be incalculably great. Such a people 
would be religious bj' nature, as inherently' and organically 
as they were hardy of frame by reason of the stern neces* 
sities of their existence. It is a poor proof of the superi- 
oritj' of enlightened, emancipated, and cultivated intellect, 
with all its fine analj'ses of what God is not, if it tends to 
hold in scorn or dares to hold in pity the ignorance which 
is yet so full of spirituality that it believes it can even see 
what God is, and feels safer by night and da}' with a cross 
at each gable of the roof. 

One of the Unterammergau women, seeing me closely 
studying the frescos on her house, asked me to come in, 
and with half-shy hospitality, and a sort of childlike glee 
at m}' interest, showed me every room. The house is one 
of some note, as note is reckoned in Unterammergau : it 
was built in 1700, is well covered with Zwink's frescos, 
and bears an inscription stating that it was the birthplace 
of one " Max Anrich, canon of St. Zeno." It is the dwell- 
ing now of only humble people, but has traces of better 
days in the square-blocked wooden ceilings and curious 
old gayly-painted cupboards. Around three sides of the 
living-room ran a wooden bench, which made chairs a 
superfluous luxur3\ In one corner, on a raised stone 
platform, stood a square stove, surrounded bj^ a bix)ad 
bench; two steps led up to this bench, and from the 
bench, two steps more to the lower round of a ladder- 
like stair leading to the chamber overhead. The kitchen 
had a brick floor, worn and sunken in hollows; the stove 
was raised up on a high stone platform, with a similar 
bench around it, and the woman explained that to sit on 
this bench with j'our back to the fire was a very good thing 
to do in winter. Every nook, ever}' utensil, was shining 
clean. In one corner stood a great box full of whetstones, 
scj'the-sharpeners ; the making of these was the industry 
bj- which the brothers earned the most of their monej', she 
said ; surely ver}' little money, then, must come into the 
house. There were four brothers, three sisters, and the 
old mother, who sat at a window smiling foolishly all 
the time, aged, imbecile, but ver}' happj'. As we drove 
awa}', one of the sisters came running with a few little 
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blossoms she had picked from her balcony; she halted, 
disappointed, and too shj' to offer them, but her whole face 
lighted up with pleasure as I ordered the driver to halt 
that 1 might take her gift. She little knew that I was 
thinking how much the hospitality of her people shamed 
the cold indifference of so-called finer breeding. 

A few rods on, we came to a barn, in whose open door- 
wa}' stood two women threshing wheat with ringing flails. 
Red handkerchiefs twisted tight round their heads and 
down to their ejebrows, barefooted, bare-legged, bare- 
armed to the shoulders, swinging their flails lustilj^, and 
laughing as they saw me stop my horses to have a better 
look at them ; they made one of the vividest pictures I 
saw in the Ammer valley. Women often are hired there 
for this work of threshing, and ihey are expected to swing 
flails with that lusty stroke all da}' long for one mark. 
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THE PASSION PLAY AT OBERASniERfiAU. 

The Btirtbe Passion Play brings does not begin in Ober- 
Kmniergnu till the b'ridav afternoon before the Sabbath of 
Uie iibiv. Then, gradually, as a hum bi-gins and sirells in 
a disturbed Uive of bees, begins anil swells the bustle of 
tbc inconiiog of strangers into the little E>lacc. By Bunset 
the (.Tooked lanes aui) streets are swarming with peojile who 
baTe all fancied they were coming in good season befoi'e 
the crow<l. The open space in front of Geoi^ Lang's 
booae was a scene for a painter as the sim weut down on 
Friday. Sept. 5. 18«0. The riUage heirl of cows was 
stra^ling past on its easy homeward way, the fifty bells 
tinkling e\-en more sleepily ttian in the morning ; a little 
goat-hvrd, with bright brown eyes, and bright brown par- 
tridge feathers in his hat. was worrying his little flock of 
goats along iu the jam; vehicles of all sorts, — einspao' 
tiers, diligences, landans. — oil pulling, twisting, turning, 
despairing, were trying to go the drivers did not know 
where, and were asking the way helplessly of eaoli other. 
To heighten the confusion, a load of hay upset in the mid- 
dle of the crowd. Twenty shoulders were under it in a 
twinkling, and the cart was rolled on, limping, on tlirec 
wheels, friendly hands holding up the corner, Thirlj-fonr 
vehicles, one aRer another, halted in front of George Lang's 
door. Out of many of them the occnpants jumped ciin- 
fidenlly, looking mueli satisfied at sight of so comfortable 
a house, and presenting little slips of white pai)er consign- 
ing them to Jtr. Lang's care. Much crestfallen, they re- 
entered their vehicles, to l>e driven to the quarters reserved 
for them elsewhere. Some ai-giied ; some grumbled 
entreated : all in vain. The decrees of the honse of Lang 
are like those of the Medes and Persians. 
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It was long after midnight before the sound of wheels and 
voices aod the craeka of [jostilioiis' whips ceased under my " 
windows ; and it began agaiu before dajliglit the next 
morning. All was hiiiTy and stir, — crowds going to the 
early mass ; still gi-eater crowds, with ansious faces, be- 
sieging the doors of the building where were to be issued 
tlie numbered tickets for seats at the Play ; more crowiis 
coming in, ehiefly pedestrians ; peasant men and women iu 
all vaiieties and colors of costume ; Englishmen in natty 
travelling- clothes, with white veils streaming from their 
hats ; Roman Catholic priesta in squads, their square- 
brimmed hats and high blacTt coats white with dust. Eager, 
intent, swift, by hundreds and hundreds they poured in, 
Without seeing it, one can never realize what a si)ectacle 
is produced by this rushing in of six tbousand people into 
a little town in the space of thiily-aix houre. There can 
be nothing like it except in the movements of armies. Be- 
ing in the streets was like being in a chorus or village- 
fair scene on an opera stage a mile big, and crowded full 
from corner to corner. The only thing to do was to aban- 
don one's self to currents, like a ship afloat, and drift, now 
dowu this street and now down that, now whirl into an 
eddy and come to a stop, and now Lurry purposelessly on, 
just as the preponderating push might determine. Mingled 
up in it all, in everybody's way and under all the horees' 
feet, were dozens of little mites of Oberammei'gauers, look- 
ing five, sis, seven years of age, like lost children, offering 
for sale " books of the Passion Plaj'." Every creature 
above the age of an infant is busy at this time in other 
ways in Oherammergau ; so it is left for the babies to hawk 
the librettos round the streets, and very shrewdly they do 
it Little tots that are trusted with only one book at a 
time, — all they can carry, — as soon as it is sold, grab tho 
pennies in chubby hands and toddle home after another. 

Astheday wore on. the crowd and the huniof it increased 
into a jam and a racket £y four o'clock it was a din of 
wheels, cracking whips, and postilions' ciies. Great dili- 
gences, loaded down till Ihey squeaked and groaned on 
tbeir axles; hay-wagons of all sizes, rigged with white 
cloth stretched on poles for a cover, and rough planks 
fastened to tlie sides for seats, came in procession, 
packed with the country people ; hundreds of shabby i 
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8;)aiincrs, bringing two or three, and sometimes a fourlli 
liuliliug ou iK-biiul witb dangliug Teet; line trikvelling-car- 
riuguB of rich people, llieir postilions deL-ked in blue and 
silver, nitli shining tilaiJi tiuts, and brass burns swung over 
Ibuic shoubkrs by gi-een uud wliite KuiAa and tassels,— 
on tiiey came into tbu twist and tnngk, muking it worse, 
iuinut«! by minute. 

i[oat remarbable among nil the remarkable eostnmes to 
be seen was that of an old wunian from Dauhau, Hlie was 
only a peasant, but she was a [leasaut of some estate and 
degree. Kbu bad eome a.s escort and innid for four young 
women belonging to a Koman C'titbolic iJistitution, and 
weaving its plain nniform. The contrast between the young 
Indies' conventional garb of blauk and white and the blazing 
toilet of tlieir guide and protector was ludiemus. Mlie 
wore a jacket of brocade stiff with red, gi-een, and silver 
embroidery : the sleeves puffed out big at the shonlder, 
straight and tight lielow to the wrist. It came down be- 
hind QiAy a little lower than her shoulder-blades, and it was 
open in front from the throat to the waist-lwlt, showing 
bcucatli a solid mass of gold and silver braid. Nine enor- 
mous silver buttons were sewed on eacli side the fronts ; a 
scarf of soft black silk was fastened tight round her throat by 
a superb silver oiiiament, all twists and cliains and disks. 
Mer blacJc woollen petticoat was laid in small, close flutings, 
straight from belt to hem, edged with scarlet, and api^ar- 
entlj was stiff enough to stand alone. It was held out 
fi-om her body, just below tlie bolt, by a stilf rope coil un- 
derneath it, making a tight, hard, round ridge just below 
her waist, and nearly doubling her apparent siza All the 
women in Dachau must he as " thick " as that, she said ; 
and " lovers must have long arms to reach round them ! " 
The jacket, petticoat, and scarf, and all her ornaments, had 
belonged to her grandmother. What a comment on the 
quality of the fabrics and the perpetuity of a fashion ! She 
■legant to-day as her ancestor had been nearly a cen- 
tury before her. On her head she wore a stnietiu-e of bro- 
caded black ribbon, built up into high projecting horns or 
towers, and floating in streamers behind. As »he herself 
was nearly six feet tall, this shining brocade forti-ess on the 
top of her head moved about above the heails of the crowd 
like something rarried aloft for show in a procL'ssion. 
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Another interesting sigbt was the peaaanta who had 
come bringing edelweiss and blue gentians to Hell, — great 
hunehfis of the lovely tlai'k blue clialit-es, di'ooijing a little, 
but wonderfully fresh to have come two daj-s, or even three, 
from home ; tlie edelweiss blossoms were there by sheaves, 
and ten pfennigs a flower seemed none too much to pay to 
a man who haxi climbed among dangerous glaeieis to pick ■ 
it, and ha<1 walked three whole dajs to bring it to market. 

The very poor people, who had walked, were the most 
interesting. They came in groups, evidently families, two 
women to one man ; eanying their provisions in basket*, 
huTidlea, or knapsacks ; worn and lioggard with dust and 
fatigue, but wearing a noticeable look of earneatuesB, al- 
most of exaltation. Many of them iiad walked foity or 
flfly miles ; they had brougbt only black bread to eat ; they 
would 8lee|) the two nights on haj' in some barn, — those 
of them who hail had the great good fortune to secure 
such a Inxuiy ; the rest — and that meant hundreds — 
would sit on the ground anvwbere where they couiil find a 
Bpot clear and a rest for their heads ; and after two nights 
and a day of this, they trudged back again their forty- 
miles or fifty, refreshed, glad, and satisfied for the rest of 
tlieir lives. This is what the Passion Play means to the 
devout, ignorant Catholic peasant of Bavaria to-dny, and 
this is what it has meant to his race for hundreds of jears. 

The antagonism and enlightenment of the Betbrmation 
did not reach the liavarlan peasant, — did not so much as 
disturb his reverence for the tangible tokens and presenta- 
tions of his religion. He did not so much as know when 
mimcle plays were cast ont and forbidden in other coun- 
tries. But it was sixty-one years later than this that the 
Olioratninei^an people, stricken with terror at a plague in 
their village, knew no better device to stay it than to vow 
to God the [jei-formance of a Play of the Divine Passion of 
Christ. It is as holy a thing to the masses of Ihem now 
as it was then ; and no one can do justice to the plaj', 
. even as a dramatic spectacle, who does not look at it 
with recognition of this fact. 

The early liistory of the Play itself is not known. The 
oldest text-book of it now extant bears the data 1GC2, — 
nearly a generation later than the first performance of it 
in Oberammergau. This manuscript is still in possessioQ 
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or the Lang Taniilj', and is greatly amusing in parts. The 
prologue gives an act-ouiit of the New Testament pli 
anlvation, and exhorts all people to avail tliemsolv 
it with gratitude and <ievutiori. At this jiinetiire in nishea 
a demon mesBenger from the devil, bearing a letter, which 
he uufolda and reads. In this lett«r the devil requests all 
the people not to yield to the influenee of this play, asks 
them to moke nil the discordant nobes they can ivhile it is 
going on, and promises to reward them well if they will do 
BO, The letter is signed; "I, Lucifer, Dog of Hell, in 
my hellish house, where the'fire jwurs ont of the win- 
dows." The demon, having read the letter aloud, foldg 
it up and addresses the audience, saying: "Now yoa 
have heard what my master wishes. He is a very good 
master, and will reward you ! Hie, Devil ! up and away 1 " 
with which he leaps off the stage, and the plaj' at once be- 
gins, opening witli a scene laid in Bethany, — a meeting 
between Christ and his disciples. These grotesque fancies, 
quips, and cranks were gradually banished from the Play. 
Every year it was more or less altered, priest after prieat 
revising or rewriting it, down to the time of the now ven- 
erable Daisenherger, who spent his youth iu the monastery 
of Ettal, and fii-st saw the Passion Play acted at Ober^ 
ammcrgaii in 1830. 

In 1845 the Oberammei^au people, in unanimous en- 
thusiasm, demanded lo have Daisenlwrger appointed as 
their pastor. He at once identified himself warmly with 
the dramatic as well as the spiritual life of the community ; 
and it is to bis learning and skill that the final admirable 
form of the Passion Play, and the villagers' wonderful 
success in rendering it, are due. He has written many 
Biblical dramas and historical plays founded on incidents 
in the history of Bavaria. Chief among these are : "The 
Fouudiug of the Monasteiy of Ettai," " Theolinda," 
"King Heinrich and Duke Arnold of Bavaria," "Otto 
Von Wittelsbach at the Veronese Hermitage," "The 
Bavarians in the Peasants' War," "Luitberge, Duchess of 
Bavaria." He has also dramatized some of the legends 
of the saints, and has translated the "Antigone" of 
Sophocles and arranged it for the Olierammergau stage. 
A half-centurj-'s training under the guidance of so learned 
and dramatic a writer, who added to his learning and fine 
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dramatic faculty a profoiintl spirituality and passionate 
aillierence to tlie faitlis and dogmaa of the C'liuruh, might 
woll ci-eate, in a simple religious community, a capacity 
and a fervor even greater tlian liave been sliown by tbe 
Obci-ammei^u people. To understand the extent and the 
method of their attainment, it is needful to realize all this ; 
hut no amount of study of tlie details of the long process 
cau fiilly convey or set forth the subtle influences which 
must have pervaded the very air of the place during these 
years. The acting of plays has been not only the one rec- 
reation of their life, otherwise hard-worked, sombre, and 
Bteru, — it has been their one channel for the two greatest 
passions of the human heart, — love of approbation and 
the instinct of religious worsliip ; for the Uberanimei'gau 
peasant, both these passions have centred on and in his 
chance to win fame, please his priest, and honor God, by 
playing well some worthy part in the Passion Play. The 
hope and the ambition for this have been tbe earliest 
emotjous roused in the Oberammci-gau child's breast Id 
the tableaux of the Play even very young children take 
part, and it is said that it has alwajs been tbe reward held 
up to them tis soon as they could know what the words 
meant: "If thou art good, thou mai-est possibly have the 
honor of being selected to play in the Passion Play when 
the year comes round." Not to be considered fit to take 
any part in the Plaj- is held, in Oberammei^au. to be dis- 
grace ; while to be regarded as worthy to render the part 
of the Christus is the greatest honor which a man can 
receive in this world. To ta.ke away from an actor a part 
he has once played is a shame that can hardly be borne ; 
and it is on record that otice a man to whom this had 
happened sauk into a melancholy which became madness. 

When the time approaches for the choice oF the actors 
and the asstgument of the parts, the whole village is in a 
turmoil. The selections and assignments ai'e made by a 
committee of forty-five, presided over by the priest and by 
the venerable "GeistlicherRath" Daiseubei^er, who, now 
in his eightieth year, still takes the keenest interest in all 
the dramatic performances of his pupils. The election 
daj' is in the last week of December of the year before the 
Play ; and the members of tlie committee, before going to 
this meeting, attend a mass in the church. The deciding 
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as to tbe players for 1880 took three days' time, and great ' 
liCBrt- burnings were experieufe<l in tlie eommmiitj-. In 
regard to the half-dozeu proniiiieut parts there is rarely 
miinh disogreemeut ; but as tliere are enjoie seven hundred 
actors required for the Play, there ninsl inei-ilably he 
antagonisms and jealousies among the minor characters. 
However, wlien tlie result of the tiiscussions and votes of 
the committee is made pulilic. all dissension ceases. One 
of the older actors is a[)[>ointed to tiilic charge of the 
rehearsals, and from his authoiity there is no appeal. 
Each player is required to rehearse his part four times a 
■week ; and as early in the npring as the snow is out of the 
theatre the final rehearsals begin. Thus each I'assioa 
Play year is a year of very hai'd work for the Oherammer- 
gauers. Except for their constant familiarity with stage 
routine and unbroken habit of stage representation through 
the intervening years, they would never Ite able to eudui-e 
the strain of the I'assion Play summers ; and as it is, they 
look wan and worn before the season is ended. 

It is a thankless return that thej' have received at the 
hands of some travellers, who have aeon in the Passion 
Play little more tlian a show of mountebanks acting for 
money. The truth is that the indiviilual performers re- 
ceive an incredibly small share of the pi-oflts of the Play. 
There is not another village in the world whose meinherB 
would work so bard, and at so great pei'sonal sacrifice, 
for the good of their community and their Church. Every 
dollar of the money received goes into the hands of a 
committee selected by the people. After all the cost* are 
paid, the profits are divided into four portions : one quar- 
ter is set aside to be expanded for the Church, for the 
school, and for tlie poor: another for the improvement of 
the village, for repairs of highway's, public buildings, etc.; 
a third is divided among tlie tax-paying citizensof the town 
who have incurred the expense of preparing for the Play, 
buying the costumes, etc. The remaining quarter is ap- 
portionetl among the plaj-ers, aecoi-ding to the importance 
of their respective parts; as there are seven hundred of 
them, it is easj- to sec tliat the individual gains cannot 
be very great. 

The music of the Play, as now performed, was written 
in 1814, by Bochus Dedlcr, an Oberammergau schoolmas- 
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It hsA for many yeara been made a. sine qua nan of 
position in Oberammergau that tlio master must be a 
musician, and, if possible, a composer ; and Dedlev is not 
the only composer who has been content iu the humble 
position of sdioolniaster in this village of peasants. Eveiy 
day the children are drilled in chorus singing and in reci- 
tative ; with masses and other church music they are ear!y 
made familiar. Thus is every avenue of training made to 
minister to the development of matci'ial for tlie pcifection 
of the Passion Play. 

Dedler is said to have heeti a man of almost iospij-ed 
nature. He wrote often by night, and with pj'cternatural 
rapidity. Tiie music of tlie Passion Play was begun on 
tiie evening of Trinity Sunday ; he called his six cUildren 
together, made them knee! in a circle ai-onnd him, and 
saying, "Now I begin," ordered them all to devote tliem- 
selves to earnest prayer for him Uiat he might write music 
worthy of the good themes of the Plaj-- Tlie last notea 
were written on the foUowing Christmas Day, and tliey 
are indeed worthy of the atorj- for which they are at once 
tile expression and the setting. The harmonies are digni- 
fti'd, simple, and tender, with movements at times much 
resembling some of Mozai't's Masses. Many of the chorals 
are full of solemn beauty. A daughter of Dedler's is still 
living in Munich; and to her the grateful and honest-minded 
Olierammergan people have sent, after each performance 
of the Passion Play, a sum oC money in token of their 
sense of indebtedness to ber father's work. 

The Passion Play cannot be considered solely aa a 
drama ; neither is it to be considered simply as a historical 
panorama, presenting the salient points in the earthly 
career of Jestis called Christ- To consider it in either of 
these ways, or to behold it in the spirit born of either of 
these two views, is to do only partial Justice to it. What- 
ever there might have been in the banning of theatrical 
show and diversion and fantastic conceit about it, has 
been long ago eliminated. Generation after gencralion 
of devout antl holy men have looked upon it more and 
more as a vehicle for the profoundest truths of tlieir 
religion, and have added to it, scene by scene, speec-h by 
speech, everything which in their esteem could enhance its 
solemnity and make ulear its teaching. However luuck 
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one mty disogree with its doctrines, reject its assump- 
tions, or quesliun its interpretations, that is no reason for 
overlooking its sigriiHeance as a tangible and rounded, 
(ircsentation of tliat scheme of the redemption of the 
world in which lo-daj' millions of men and women have 
full faith. Jt is hy no means distinctively a Koman Cath- 
olic presentation of this scheme; it is Christian. The 
Holy Virgin of the Roman Catholic Church is, in this play, 
fVom first to Inst, only the mother of Jesus, — the mother 
wliom all lovers and followers of Jcsiis, whei-ever they 
place him or her, however tbey define his nature and her 
relations to him, 3'et bold blessed among the women wl 
hai'c given birth to leaders and saviors of men. 

I'his presentation of thu scheme of redemption seeks 
portray not only the scenes of the life of Jesus on earth, 
but the typical foreshadowing of it in tlie Old Testament 
narratives, — its prophecy as well aa its fiillilment. To this 
end there are given, before each act of the Pla}-, tabkanx 
of Old Testament events, supposed to be directly typical, 
and intended to be prophetic, of the scenes in Christ's life 
which are depicted in the act following. These are selected 
with akill, and rendeivd with maiTellous effect. For in- 
stance, a tablenn of the plotting of Joseph's brctln-en to 
sell him into Egypt, is given before the act in which the 
Jewish priests in the full council of the t^anhedrim plot 
the death of Jesus; a tableau of the miraculous fall of 
manna for the Israelites in the wilderness, licfore the act 
in which is given Christ's Last Supper with his Uisciplea; 
the sale of Joseph to the Alidianites before the bargain of 
Judas with the priests for the betrayal of Jesus ; the death 
of Atiel, and Cain's despair, before the act in which Judas, 
driven mad by remorse, tlii-ows down at the feel of the 
priests (he " price of blood," and rushes out to hang him- 
self; Daniel defending himself to Darius, before the act 
in which Jesus is brought into the presence of Pilat« for 
trial ; the saenGce of Isaac, before the scourging of Jesus 
and his crowning with the thorns : these ai'e a few of the 
best and moat l^'levant ones. 

The Play is di*'ided int-o eighteen acta, and covers the 
time from Christ's entry into Jerusalem at the lime of his 
driving the money-changers out of the temple till his ascen- 
'I'he salient points, hoUi hUloiical and graphic, are 
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admirably chosen for a conLinnons representation. In 
tlie second act is seen the High Council of tlie Jewish San- 
hedrim plotting measures for Lhe ruin and death of Jesns. 
This is followed by tiia Departure fl'om Bethany, the Last 
Jouruey to Jerusalem, the Last Supper, the Final Tnterview 
between Jiidaa and the Sanhedrim, the Betrayal in tlie 
Garden of Gethsemane. 

The ijerformanoe of the Play up to this point consumes 
four hours ; and as there is here a natural break in the 
action, an interval of an hour's rest is taken. It comes 
none too soon, either to actors or Bi>ectators, after so long 
a strain of unbroken attention and deep emotion. 

The next act is the bringing of Jeaua before the High- 
Prii'st Annas ; Annas orders him taken liefore Caiaphas, 
and this is the nintli act of the Play. Then follow: The 
Despair of Judas and Lis Bitter Reproaches to the Sanhe- 
drim. The Interview between Jesus and Pilate, Ilis Ap- 
pearance before Herod, His Scouting and Crowning with 
Thorns, The Pronouncing of his Death Sentence by Pi- 
late, The Ascent to Golgotha, The Cruciflxion and Burial, 
The Resurrection and Asceusion. I'lio whole lesson of 
Christ's life, the whole lesson of Christ's death, arc tliua 
shown, taught, impressed with a vividness which one must 
be callous not to feel. The quality or condition of mind 
whit:h can remain to the end either nnmoved or antago- 
nistic is not to be envied. But, setting aside all and every 
consideration of the moral qualitj- of the Play, looking at 
it simply aa a dramatic spectacle, as a matter of acting, of 
pictorial effectSj it is impossible to deny to it a place among 
the masterly theatrical representations of the world. One's 
natural incredulity as to-the possibility of true dramatic 
skilly on the 4>art of comparatively' unlettered peasants 
melts and disappears at sight of the first act, The Entry 
of Clifist into Jerusalem. 

The stag€, ojwn to-tlie sky, with a background so in- 
geniously arranged as to give a good representation of 
several streets of the city, is crowded in a few moments 
by five hundred men and women and children, all waving 
palm branches, singing hosannas, and crowding around the 
central figure of Jesus riding on an asa. The verisimilitude 
of the scene is Iwwildering. The splendor of the colom is 
dazzling. Watching tills crowd of five hundred actors 
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olofiely, one finds not a single man, woman, or little chiM 
jturforiniug bis part iiiechaincally or absently. The wliolu 
live bunilred are acting as if each one rcgnnled his part 
llie central and prominent one ; in fact, Ihej' are SD acting. 
that it does not seem acting : tliis is characteristic oC the' 
acting throughout the pla.v- Tliere is not a moment' 
alighting or tamencss anywhere. The most i n sign it! fan £ 
I>art is rendered as honcslly as the most important, and 
witli the same abandon and feiTor. There are myriads 
of little liy-plays and touches, which one hardly recognizes 
in the flrat seeing of it, the interest is so intense and thi 
movement so rapid ; but, seeing it a second time, one ia< 
almost more impressed by tLese perfections in minor puiiita^ 
than hy the rendering of the chief parts. The scribes 
sit quietly writing in the foreground of the Sanhedrim 
Court ; the disciples who h^ive nothing to do but tu appear 
to listen while Jesus epeaka ; the money-changers pickinj^ 
up tlieir uoins ; the messengers who come with only a word 
or two to apeak; the eolchers drawing lota among them- 
selves in a group for Jesus' garments, at a moment wlien- 
all attention might be supposed to be eoncentrate<1 on the> 
central figures of the Cruciflxion, — every one of these acts 
with an enthusiasm and absorption only to be cxiilained 
by the mingling of a certain element of religious fervor; 
with native ami long-trained dramatic instinct. 

This dramatic instinct is shown almost as much in Uia 
tableaux as in the acting. The jjoses and grouping are 
wonderful, and the power of remaining a long time motion- 
less is certainly a trait which the Oteramuiergau people 
possess to a well-nigh superhuman extent. The curtain 
remained up, during many of these tableaux, five and seven 
minutes ; and there was not a tra(« of unsteadiness to be 
seen in one of the characters. Even through a powerful 
glass I could not detect so much as the twitching of a muscle. 
This is especially noticeable in the tableau of the Fall of 
Manna in the Wilderness, which is one of the finest of the 
Play. There are in it more than four hundred persons ; one 
hundred and fifty of them are children, some not over three 
years of age. These children are consiiieuously gi'ouped 
in the foreground ; many of them are in attitudes which 
must be difllicult to keep, — bent on one knee or with out- 
Btretched hand or with uplifted face, — but not one of the 
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little creatures stira head or foot or eye. Neither 13 there 
to be seen, aa the ciutain begins to fall, any tremor of 
preparation to move. Motionless as death tliey stand till 
the curtain slmts even their feet torD view. Too mudi 
praise cannot be bestowed on the fidelity, accuracy, and 
beauty of the costnmeH. Tliey are goi^eous in color and 
fabric, and have lieen studied carefully from the best au- 
thorities extant, and are not the least among the surprises 
which the Play affords to all who go to see it expecting it 
to be on tlie plane of oi'dinary theatrical representations. 
The splendor of some of the moi-e crowded scenes is rarely 
equalled : such a combination of severe simplicitj- of out- 
lines and contours, classic models of drapeiy, with bril- 
liancy of coloring, is not to l<e seen in any other play now 
acted. 

Tlie high-water mark of the acting in the Flay seems to 
me to be reached, not in tlie Chi-istus, but by Judas. This 
part is played by an old man, Gregory Lechner. He is 
over sixty years of age, and hia snowj- beard and his liair 
have to be dyed to the red hue which is desired for the 
crafty Judas's face. From the time when, in Simon's 
honse, be stands by, grumbling at the waste 01 the precious 
ointment poured by Mary Magdalene on the feet. of Jesus, 
to the last moment of his wretched existence, when he is 
Been wandering in a desolate wilderness, about to take his 
owu life in his remorse and despair, Judas' acting is 
superb. Face, attitudes, voice, action, — all are grandly 
true to the character, and marvellously full of life. It 
would be considered splendid acting on any stage in the 
world. Nothing could surpass its subtlety and liuencss of 
conception, or the fire of its rendering. It is a conception 
quite unlike those ordinarily held of the chai'acbar of Judas; 
ascribes the betrayal neither to a. wilful, malignant treach- 
ery, nor, as is sometimes done, to a seci'et purpose of 
forcing Jesus to vindicate his claims to divine nature by 
working a miracle of discomfiture to his enemies, but to 
pure, unrestrained avarice, — tlie deadliest passion which 
can get possession of the human soul. This theory is ten- 
able at every point of Judas' career as recorded in the 
. Bible, and aRbrds far broader scope for dramatic delinea- 
LUon than any other theory of his character and conduct. 
fit is, in fact, the only theory which seems compatible with 
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the entire belief in the supernatural nature of Jeans. Ex- 
pec-ting up to the last minute that su])ematural agencies 
would hinder the aceonii>li8hment of the Jews' utmost 
malice, he thought to realize the full benefit of the price 
the betrayal, and yet not seriously imperil cither the ulti- 
mate eocis or the personal safety of Jesns. The struggle 
between the insatiable demon of avariee in his heart and 
all the nobler impnlses reetraining it is a struggle whiih 
is to be seen going on in his thoughts and repeated in hi^ 
face in every scene in wincli he appears ; and his final de- 
spair and remorse are but the natural culmination of the 
deed which he did only under the temporary control of a 
passion against which he was all the time struggling, and 
which he bimself held in detestation and scorn. The ges- 
ture and look with which be at last flings down tlie bag 
of silver in the presence of the assembled Sanhedrim, 
exclaiming, — 

" Ye liavc made me ■ betrajer I 
RL-lcasc again tlie innocent One I i/Ij 
11 and 9 Bliall be clean," 

are a triumph of dramatic art never to be forgotten. Hift ] 

last wonls as be wanders distraught in the dark wastes . 

among barren trees, are one of the finest monologues of ] 
the Play. It was written "by the priest Daiaenljei^er, 

" Oh, were tlie Master tliere t Oh, codIiI I see 
HU tbce onee more 1 I 'd cast me at hie feet^ 
And ding to liim, my only aaving hope. 
But Dovr lie lieth in jiriBon, — it, perliaps, 
Already murdered by his raging foe, — 
Alna. ifirougii my own guilt, tlimugh my own gnilt I 
1 am llie outcast viDnin wlin hath brnughc 
My l>enefactar to tliege bonds and death I 
Tlie scum at men ! Tliere ia no help fur me ! 
For nie no hope 1 My crime ia mudi too great I 
The tearful crime no penance can make good 1 
Too late I Too late I For he ia dead — and I — 
I am liig murderer I 

Thrice unhappy hour 
In wLicli my mother gave me to the world 1 
How lung must 1 dmg on this life of shame, 
And bear tlieae tortures in my outcast breasts 
Ab one peat-elricken , flee the haunts of men. 
And be despised and shunned by all the world t 
Not one step further I Here, life accursed, — 
Here nill lend theel" 
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The character of Christ ie, of necessity, far the most 
difficult part in the Play. Looking at it either as a rcn- 
tlei'iug of the sui)enjatural or a poi-traying of the human 
Chi'ist, there \b apparent at once the well-nigb iiisui-mount- 
able difficulty in the way of actualizing it in any moD'a 
conception. Only the very profoundest religious fervor 
could caiTy any man thi'ough the effort of embodying it on 
the theory of Christ's divinity ; and no amount of atheistic 
indifference could carry a man through the ghastly mock- 
ery of acting it on any other theorj'. Joseph Maier, who 
played the part in 1870, 1871, and 1880, ia one of the 
best-skilled carvers in the village, and, it is said, has 
never carved anythiug but figures of Christ He is a man 
of gentle and religious nature, and ia, as any devout Ober- 
ammerganer would be, deeply pervaded by a sense of the 
solemnity of the function he performs in the Play. In the 
main, he acts the part with wonderful dignity and pathos. 
The only drawback is a certain undercurrent of self- 
consciousness which seems ever apparent in him. Perliaps 
this is only one of the limitations inevitably resulting iVom 
the over-demand which the part, once being accepted and 
regartled as a supernatural one, must perforce make on 
human powera. The dignity and dramatic unity of the 
Play are much heightenefl by iha admirable manner in 
which a chorus is introiluced, somewhat like the chorus of 
the old Greek plays. It consists of eighteen singers, with 
a leader styled tlie Chorag^ts. The appearance and 
functions of these Sc/tvtzgeister, or guardian angels, as 
the}' are called, has been thus admirably described by a 
writer who has given the best detailed account ever written 
of the Passion Play ; — 

" Thoy have dresses ot various colors, over which a white 
tunic with gold fringe and a colored mantle are worn. Their 
appearance on the stape is majestic and solemn. They advance 
from the recesses on either side of the proBcenium, and take up 
^eir position aarosa the whole extent of the theati'e, forming a 
alightly concave line. After the chorus has assumed its posi- 
tion, the chorag^ gives out in a dramatic manner the opening 
address orprologue which introduces each act; the tone is im- 
mediately taken up by the whole cliorus, which continues either 
in aolo, nlternatnly, or in chorus, until the curtain is raised in 
order to reveal a tableau vlvanl. At this moment the choragus 
retires a few steps backward, and forms with one half of the 
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band a division on the left of the stage, while Uie other half 
withdraws in like manner to tlie right. Tliey thus leave the 
centre of the stage completely free, and the epectatoi-a have a 
full view of the tableau thus revealed. A few seconds having 
been granted for llie contemplation of this picture, made more 
solemn by the musical recitation of the expounders, the curtain 
falls Bguin, and the two divisions of the chorus coming forward 
resume their first position, and present a front to the audience, 
observing tha pame grace in all their motions as wheii they 
parted. The chanting still continues, and points out the con- 
nection between the picture which lias just vanished and the 
dramatic scene which is forthwith to succeed. The singers then 
make their exit. The task of these Spirit-si ngera is resumed 
in the few following points: They have to piepare the audience 
for the approaching scenes. Wliile gTatifjine the ear by deli- 
cious harmonies, they explain and interpret the relation which 
shadow bears bi substance, — the connection between tin: type 
and its fulhlment. And as their name implies, they must be 
ever present as gunrdian epirits, as heavenly monitors, during 
the entire performance. The addresses of tlie cboragus are tS 
written by the Gei.itlicher Rath Daisenberger. Tliej are writ- 
ten in the form of the ancient strophe and anti-strophe, with 
the difference tiiat while in the Greek theatre they were apoken 
by the different members of the chorus, they are cleliveredin the 
I'assion Play by the cboragus alone." 

It is imiwssible for any description, however accurate 
and minute, to give a just idea of the effects produced by 
this chorus. Tbe handling of it is perhaps the one thing 
which, more than any other, lifts the play to its high plane 
of dignity and beauty. The costumes are brilliant in color, 
and strictly classic in contour, — a full white tnnic, edged 
with gold at hem and at throat, and aimplj' confined at the 
waist by a loose ginlle. Over these are worn flowing 
mantles of either pale blue, crimson, dull red, grayish 
purple, green, or scarlet. These mantles or robes are 
held in place carelessly by a band of gold across the 
breast. Crowns or tiaras of gold on the head complete 
the dress, which, for simplicity and grace of outline and 
beauty of coloring, could not be surpassed. The rhythmic 
precision with which the singers enter, take place, open 
their lines, and fall back on the right and left, is a marvel, 
until one learns that a diagram of their movement is 
marked out on tbe floor, and tliat the mysterious exact- 
s and uniformLty of their positions are simply the result 
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of following each time the constantly marked lines on the 
stage. Their motions are alow and solemn, their expres- 
sions exalted and rapt ; they also are actors in the grand 
scheme of the Play, 

Oil the morning of the Play the whole village is astir 
before light ; in fact, the village proper can hardly be said 
to have slept at all, for seven hundred out of its twelve 
hundred inhabitants are aetora in the play, and are lo be 
ready to attend a solemn mass at daylight. 

Before eight o'clock every seat in the theatre is filled. 
There is no confusion, no noise. The proportion of those 
who have come to the play with as solemn a feeling as 
they would have followed the steps of the living Christ in 
Judsea is so lai^o that the contagion of their devout at- 
mosphere spreads even to the most indifferent spectators, 
commanding quiet and serious demeanor. 

The firing of a cannon announces the moment of begin- 
ning. Slow, swelling strains come from the orchestra ; 
the stately chorus enters on tlie stage ; the music stops ; 
the leader gives a few words of prologue or argument, and 
immediately the cbonis breaks into song. 

From this moment to the end, eight long bonrs, with 
only one hour's rest at noon, the movement of this play 
is continuous. It is a wonderful instance of endurance 
on the part of the actors ; the stage being entirelj" nn- 
covered, sun and rain alike beat on their unprotected 
heads. The greater part of the auditorium also is un- 
covered, and there have been several instances in which 
the play has been performed in a violent storm of rain, 
thousands of spectators sitting drenched from beginning 
to end of the performance. 

How incomparably the effects are, in sunny weather, 
heightened by this background of mountain and sky, fine 
distances, and vistas of mountain and meadow, and the 
canopy of heaven overhead, it is impossible to express ; one 
only wonders, on seeing it, that outdoor theatres have not 
become a common summer pl-easure for the whole world. 

When birds fly over, they cast fluttering shadows of 
their wings on the front of Pilate's and Caiaphas' homes, 
as naturally as did Judsean epairows two thousand years 
ago. Even butterflies flitting past cast their tiny shadows 
OD the stage ; one bird paused, hovered, as if pondering 
27 
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what it all could mean, circled two or tliree times over the 
beads of the multitude, aiid Uien aligbted ou one of the 
wall-posts and watched for some tuoe. Great banks of 
nhite (;umiilus clouds gathered and rested, dissolved and 
floated away, as the luuining grew to noonday, and the 
noonday wore on toward iiighi. This closeness of Nature 
is an accessory of illimitable effect ; the visible presence 
of the sky seems a witness to invisible presences beyond 
it, and a direct bond with them. There must be many r 
soul, 1 am Bure, who has felt closer to the world of spirit- 
ual existences, while listening to the music of the Ober- 
ammergan Passion Play, than in any other hour of his life ; 
and who can never, so long as be lives, read without 
emotion the closing words of the venerable Daisenbei-ger'a 
little "History of Ot>eramuiergau:" — 

" May the strangers who come to this Holy Passion Play be- 
come, by reading this book, more friendly with Ammergaa: and 
may it sometimes, after they have retiinied to their homes, 
renew in them the memory of this quiet mountain valley." 
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